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^  WORK  upon  the  subject  of  this  Treatise  which  would, 
in  any  adequate  degree,  fulfil  the  promise  of  its  title,  has 
long  appeared  to  be  a  desideratum.  We  were  not,  indeed,  pre¬ 
pared  to  subscribe  to  a  prefatory  remark  in  the  volume  before 
us,  that  the  ‘  subject  is  so  entirely  new,  or  at  least  has  seldom, 
if  ever,  been  professedly  treated  of  by  any  writer,  either  an¬ 
cient  or  modern but  we  have  long  wished  to  see  a  work  in 
which  the  principles  of  philosophical  induction  should  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  human  experience,  so  as  to  conduct  to  some  rational 
doctrine  on  the  subject  of  happiness,  which  might  serve,  not 
merely  as  the  basis  of  a  theory,  but  for  the  practical  guidance 
of  life.  Nothing  can  be  more  vague  or  unsatisfactory,  than 
the  ideas  which  are  attached  to  the  term  hapjnness,  by  writers 
of  various  descriptions.  It  is  the  summum  bonum  of  the  Theo- 
pan,  and  the  political  weal  of  the  Economist ;  by  some  writers 
is  used  to  denote  mere  sensitive  enjoyment,  or  a  something, 
^hich  consists  in  a  certain  order  of  fine  ineffable  sentiments, 
^lehave  often  had  reason  to  regret  that  writers  even  of  the 
i^liest  class,  have  given  only  a  loose  and  inefficient  treat- 
ent  of  the  subject,  substituting  a  declamatory  exposition  of 
‘oie  general  truths  for  investigation  and  argument.  The 
duable  \York  written  by  Dr.  Lucas  (on  the  wliole,  per- 
ps,  the  best  of  this  class)  will  disappoint  the  reader  who 
it  up  with  the  expectation  of  finding  in  it  any  inquiry 
those  invsteries  of»  our  nature,  those  essential  circuin- 
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stances  and  laws  of  our  intellectual  bein^,  which  bear  upon 
the  \ery  constitution  of  happiness.  Throughout  his  work, 
we  do  not  recollect  any  thing  purporting  to  be  a  definition  of 
the  obiect  of  inouirv:  and  in  the  Treatise  before  us,  the  term 


the  object  of  inquiry:  and  in  the  Treatise  before  us,  the  term 
is  used  with  equal  laxity  of  meaning,  except  that  the  epithet 
human y  in  the  title,  seems  intended  to  denote,  that  happineu 
is  to  be  taken  in  a  subordinate  sense,  as  relating  to  nuroan 


luroan 


experience. 

VVe  are  not  generally  disposed  to  lay  much  stress  upon 
philological  definitions  in  regard  to  such  subjects.  They 
contribute  little  to  the  elucidation  of  truth,  and  still  less  cao 
they  be  assumed  as  the  basis  of  argument.  But  it  is  the 
duty  of  writers,  when  they  employ  as  the  subject  of  a  raonl 
^  treatise,'  a  term  so  indefinite  and. uncertain,  to  affix  to  it,  in 
the  first  instance,  a  distinct,  specific  meaning.  Happiness, 
taken  absolutely,  is  that  supreme  satisfaction  which  arises 
from  the  enjoyment  of  the  highest  good  of  which  we  are 
capable :  and  that  good  must,  of  necessity,  be  infinite  as  the 
nature  of  tlie  soul  itself.  On  this  point  tlic  dictates  of  re* 
vealed  truth  and  those  of  sound  philosophy,  are  in  perfect 
unison and  no  uninspired  author  has,  perhaps,  clothed  them 
in  sweeter  eloquence  than  tlie  devout  Hooker.  ^  Nothing  may 
be  infinitely  desired,'  he  has  remarked  ^  but  that  good  which 
‘  indeed  is  infinite.' — ‘  No  good  is  infinite,  but  only.God;  there- 
‘  fore  he  is  our  felicity  and  bliss.  Moreover  desire  tendeth 
‘  unto  union  wiih  that  it  desireth.  If  then  in  him  we  be  blessed, 

*  it  is  by  force  of  participation  aud  conjunction  witti  him, 
^  Again,  it  is  not  the  possession  of  any  good  thing  can  mah 

*  them  happy  which  have  it,  unless  they  enjoy  the  things,  where 
^  witli  they  are  possessed.  Then  are  we  happy  therefore 

*  when  fully  we  enjoy  God  as  an  object  wherein  tlie  powers  fl 
<  our  soul  are  satisfied  even  with  everlasting  delight:  so  tbi 
‘  although  we  be  men,  yet  by  being  unto  God  united,  we  h 
^  as  it  were  the  life  of  God*  Happinessy  ihereforey  is  ths 
^  state y  whereby  we  attaiuy  so  far  as  possibly  may  be  (A 
‘  taineJy  the  full  possession  of  that  which  simply  for  its^ 
^  is  to  be  desiredy  and  containeth  in  it  after  an  emine\ 

*  sort  the  contentation  of  our  desiresy  the  highest  degree  fl 
‘  all  our  perfection.  Of  such  }>erf‘ection  capable  we  are 

‘  in  this  life. — Complete  union  with  God  must  be  accordb 
‘  unto  every  |>ower  and  faculty  of  our  miuds  apt  to  recei^ 
‘  so  glorious  an  object.  Capable  we  are  of  God,  both  by  « 
‘  derstanding  and  will:  by  understanding,  as  he  is  that  s 
‘  vereign  Truth  which  comprehends  tiie  rich  treasures 
‘  wisttoin:  by  will  as  he  is'  that  sea  of  goodness  where 
^  whoso  tastetli  shall  thirst  no  more.' — The  whole  of  ^ 
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t»leventh  section  of  the  1st  book  of  the  ‘  Ecclesiastical  Polity/ 
from  Avhich  the  above  is  taken,  is  in  the  same  elevated  strain, 
and  forms  the  best  dissertation  on  the  nature  of  happiness 
which,  we  believe,  is  to  he  met  with  in  any  author.  We  cannot 
avoid  expressing  our  regret  that  Dr.  Stevens  should  not  have  be¬ 
stowed  a  more  studious  attention,  tli an  we  have  any  reason  to  sup- 
|)Ose  from  his  treatise,  he  did,  ujmn  this  part  of  a  work  so  invalu- 
]  able  and  so  satisfactory  in  respect  to  every  thing  but  the  main  ob- 
Ijectof  its  author.  It  would,  indeed,  be  a  severe  reflection  on 
tbeUr.  to  suspect  him  to  have  been  unacquainted  with  it. 

Without  losing  sight  of  its  primary  import,  tliere  is.  cer¬ 
tainly,  a  secondary  sense  in  wliich  the  term  happiness  may  be 
used,  in  reference  to  those  subordinate  objects  of  desire  and 
attainment,  which  are  suitable  to  our  wants  and  condition 
in  this  preparatory  state  of  existence,  it  must  still,  how- 
lever,  be  understood  to  signify  a  state  of  mind,  hot  a  transient 
fueling.  To  express  mere  sensitive  gratification,  we  have  the 
trrni  pleamrCy  which  is  sufficient  for  the  purpose;  and  the 
motion  of  excited  attection  is  aptly  designated  by  joy.  •  A 
alse  happiness,  in  this  qualified  sense,  may  be  supplied  by  a 
ancied  good,  as  joy  may  be  excited  by  unworthy,  no  less  than 
y  tit  and  real  objects.  But  if  we  wish  to  preserve  either 
learness  or  consistency  in  our  reasonings,  we  must  abstain 
rom  using  these  words  as  convertible  or  synonymous. 

We  have  been  obliged  to  detain  our  readers  from  the  con- 
i'lcTation  of  the  work  before  us,  by  our  definitions;  but  they 
ppear  to  us  to  be  practically  important.  There  are,  indeed, 
^trther  distinctions  in  relation  to  the  subject  of  this  Treatise, 
which  it  is  necessary  to  remark  in  the  outset.  Writers 
ive  not,  in  general,  been  sufficiently  careful  to  distinguish 

t tween  the  external  means  of  happiness,  and  the  cause*  of 
at  hap]nness  which  must  be  in  ourselves.  They  have  not 
jpeared  to  keep  clearly  separate,  ti^e  consideration  of  the 
^tistitution  of  our  nature,  from  that  of  tlie  present  actual  con- 
tion  of  mankind;  and  they  have,  in  consequence^  lost  sight 
the  proper  object  of  inquiry.  •  This,  surely,  does  not  re- 
to  the  actual  experience  of  the  bulk  of  mankind.  Ante- 
ient  to  any  such  examination,  we  should  have  sufficient 
ound  to  conclude  that  the  general  condition  of  man,  would 
— H'espond  to  the  degradation  of  his  nature ;  that  it  would  ex- 
the  melancholy  frustration  by  sin  of  the  hap))iness  he 
originally  capacitated  to  enjoy.  Our  mquiry,  then,  should 
Vi^ct  the  nature  of  that  happiness  which  we  were  fitted  to 
•dve,  and  the  degree  in  which  its  attainment  is,  at  present, 
^  l>e  hoped  for.  a 

►f  mha  Analytical  Table  prefixed  to  this  Treatise  by  the 
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editor,  ^yill  shew  the  reader  what  it  is  desie^ned  to  aecompHsli ; 

and  will  serve  to  explain  the  rather  pompous  exordium, 

which  announces  the  difficulty  and  singularity  of  the  under- 
«  • 


taking. 


‘  To  proceed  in  this  matter  with  any  tolerable  success,'  says  our 
author,  *  it  is  necessary  to  pull  off  the  disguises  which  are  thrown 
over  the  face  of  things ;  to  search  into  the  mazes  and  intricacies 
of  the  heart ;  to  withstand  the  force  of  artifice,  refinement  and  in. 
vention ;  to  withhold  an  assent  to  men’s  words,  and  give  it  to  their 
actions :  in  short  to  search  through  manners,  through  history,  and 
through  life :  and  this  life,  too,  sometimes  passed  in  regions  and 
climes  utterly  dissimilar  to  our  own.  In  a  word,  the  whole  human 
creation  must  be  in  some  degree  laid  open  ;  which  will,  of  conse¬ 
quence,  force  us  into  a  train  of  reflections,  so  seldom  insisted  on, 
and  so  hard  to  be  admitted  by  the  generality  of  mankind,  that  it  is 
no  unreasonable,  presumption  to  hope  that  the  end  will  justify  the 
.means,  or  at  least  the  usefulness  of  the  doctrine  w  ill  atone  for  lu 
singularity.’ 


AVe  should  have  thought  that  the  only  ground  on  which  any 
■doctrine  could  rest  its  claim  to  general  reception,  would  be, 
not  its  usefulness,  but  its  truth;  and*  that  its  singularitv*. 
whatever  presumption  might  have  been  previously  enter! ainedB 
from  that  circumstahee  against  its  probability,  would  no  loiigcrH'^ 
form  nnv  objection  when  exhibited  in  the  light  of  evidence.B^ 
Dr.  Stevens  has,  however,  ‘  another  considerable  elaiin’  to  ad¬ 
vance  on  behalf  of  his  work  ^  to  the  public  favour.’ 


‘  The  following  w  ork  is  no  crude  and  hasty  production,  but  n 
written  at  leisure,  and  has  lain  by  me  some  years,  on  purpose  to  sw 
whether  the  experience  of  so  much  time  would  shake  its 
and  shew  any  ci)nsiderab]e  defect  in  its  reasoning  and  obscrvatioDsI^ 
And  as  this  hath  never  haoDened,  biit,  on  the  contrary.  I  am  niorB  \ 


And  as  this  hath  never  happened,  biit,  on  the  contrary,  I  am  nior 
and  more  convinced  of  its  truth,  I  have  at  length  ventured  to  delive 
it  to  the  public  inspection.’ 

No  doubt  can,  we  think,  he  entertained  of  the  earnest 
tercst  which  the  author  took  in  ids  subject,  and  of  the  coiuB^jc 
placent  p(*rsuasipn  which  he  had  of  the  importance  and 
ciency  of  his  labours  in  elucidating  it.  The  work  is  divideB^® 
into  three  parts.  ,  The  first  is  upon  ‘  the  causes  of  men’s  com 
plaints  fur  the  want  of  happiness  and  is  designed  ‘  to  coui 
bat  that  dangerous  yet  prevailing  opinion,  of  tlie  general  pre 
dominance  of  misery  in  liuman  life,’  and  to  shew  its  want  ‘ 
support  from  the  sacred  writings.  In  the  first  chapter,  b 
argues  that  such  an  opinion  derogates  from  the  mercy 
wisdom  of  God.  Our  readers,  we  apprehend,  will  not  b 
disposed  from  the  following  extraclro  anticipate  much  ‘ 

in  the  doctrine  which  this  treatise  is  designed  to  establi 
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The  opinion  of  the  general  predominance  of  misery  in  human 

life,  • 

<  Has  been  maintained  by  men  of  such  different  sentiments,  and 
jeemingly  after  such  calm  and  impartial  enquiries,  that  every  en¬ 
deavour  must  be  laudable  which  tends  to  invalidate  a  tenet,  that 
bears  so  hard  on  the  benevolence  of  the  great  Creator  of  the  world. 
Indeed,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  defenders  of  this  opinion  had 
any  bad  intentions  in  what  they  advanced,  or  even  that  they  saw  the 
ill  effects  of  so  dangerous  and  fatal  a  principle.  Their  view  of- 
tbings  does,  however,  tend  to  exhibit  such  an  unlovely  picture  of 
the  Deity,  as  to  raise  in  us  strong  doubts  of  his  benevolent  dispo¬ 
sition.  JPor  it  is  very  erroneously  concluded,  that  the  goodness  of 
God  would  be  sufficiently  established,  if  his  creatures  were  to  be 
made  happy  in  another  state,  though  they  were  miserable  here. 

I  say  erroneoushf  concluded :  for,  w  hence  do  they  infer  this  happy 
existence  in  another  state  ? — from  the  attributes  and  perfections  of 
the  Deity  ?  There  is  but  one  perfection  from  which  this  inference 
can  necessarily  be  drawn  ;  and  that  they  have  taken  away.  If 
it  be  alleged  by  them,  that,  so  far  from  taking  that  perfection 
away,  they  even  necessarily  suppose  it  beforehand ;  this  will  lead 
to  nearly  the  same  conclusion :  as  it  cannot  be  deemed  either  more 
wicked  or  more  foolish,  to  rob  the  Deity  of  this  perfection,  than  to 
invest  him  with  it,  on  grounds  contradicted  by  experience  and  ob-’ 
servations.  Such  a  conclusion  is  also  equally  unreasonable  with  re¬ 
gard  to  themselves :  for,  to  assert  and  hope,  that  a  Being  whose 
malevolence  they  only  see  here,  will  pour  down  blessings  on  them 
hereafter,  is,  in  effect,  nothing  else  than  to  assert  against  experience, 
and  to  hope  against, reason.  If  it  be  objected  still,  that  it  never 
can  be  justly  said,  that  we  see  no  goodness  in  the  Deity,  when 
there  are  so  many  visible  marks  of  it  displayed  over  the  whole 
creation  ; — what  creation  does  this  mean — the  inanimate  ?  That 
is  not  a  proper  object  of  this  perfection.  The  brute  part  of  it  ? 
^at  they  are  not  competent  judges  of.  And  man  they  have  con¬ 
signed  to  misery.  In  other  words,  what  they  understand  of  God’s 
works  they  have  pronounced  wretched :  and  from  what  they  do  not 
understand,  they  cannot  argue  at  all.  Nor  can  they  extricate  them¬ 
selves  from  the  present  difficulty  by  saying,  that  the  wisdom  of 
God  is  manifested  in  making  up  for  the  defects  of  his  workmanship : 
%  if  this  wisdom  has  already  exerted  itself  in  sundry  contrivances 
to  make  us  unhappy,  frail,  indeed,  must  be  the  foundation  of  all 
our  future  hopes.  More  rational,  in  that  case,  would  our  trust  be¬ 
come,  if  levity  and  caprice,  instead  of  stability  and  unchangeablencss, 
were  attributed  to  the  divine  -  character ;  seeing  that  inlinite  pow’er 
»nd  ijimiutability,  in  such  a  Being,  can  only  serve  to  exclude 
evey  glimpse  of  comfort,  and  cover  us  at  once  with  horror  and 
confusion.*  pp.  1 — U 

The  next  seiitelicos  con^^idered  in  connexion  with  this  boldly 
j foolish  strain  of  sophistry,  5^  ill  justly  excite  surprise. 

*  If  there  be  yet  any  other  method  of  justification,  by  which  the 
l^^stem  of  these  abject  complainers  can  be  freed  from  its  mulignityt 
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let  it  not  be  denied  them.  But  let  them  not,  as  some  have  done, 
have  recourse  to  the  scriptures  for  support,  when  in  reality  it  is  not 
there. 

‘  This  point,  then,  it  is  necessary  in  the  first  place  to  consider; 
and  I  enter  upon  it  the  more  willingly,  as,  1  am  persuaded,  that 
every  examination  of  these  writings  will  tend  to  discredit  this  opi. 
nion,  and  convince  us  of  the  truth  of  that  maxim,  so  excellent 
against  every  dangerous  tenet,  let  God  be  true,  but  every  man 
a  liar.*'  *  p.  5. 

The  ^  singularity,’  which  the  preface  prepared  us  to  expect 
in  this  performance,  will  begin  to  be  conspicuous.  To  us  it 
appears  to  consist  in  this — that  a  work  undertaken  in  gnve 
sincerity,  for  no  insidious  purpose,  but  obviously  with  a  pious 
intentic.n,  by  a  ‘  sound  Christian  l)iYine,’  as  Professor  Martyn 
styles  him,  of  the  national  Church,  should  assume  at  the  out¬ 
set,  as  a  reason  of  its  being  undertaken,  that  the  essential 
character  of  the  Deity  is  involved  in  tlie  degree  of  temporal 
happiness  which  his  creatures,  (fallen  creatures  we  suppose 
he  would  not  deny  them  to  be,)  shall  be  found  generally  to 
possess !— that  on  the  predominance  of  happiness  here,  rests 
tile  only  evidence  of  the  Divine  benevolence !  that  to  rob  the 
Deity  of  this  perfection  ‘  cannot  be  deemed  either  more  foolish 
or  more  wicked,  than  to  invest  him  with  it,  on  grounds  con¬ 
tradicted  by — experience  and  ohsercations  !  !  One  is  utterly 
at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  any  man  having  the  slightest  re¬ 
verence  ot  the  Almighty  on  his  mind,  could  bring  himself 
to  hazard  so  dangerous,  so  impious  a  position.  In  what 
school  of  theology  could  such  a  divine  have  studied  the 
evidences  of  the  moral  government  and  the  exhibition  of 
the  revealed  attributes  of  God?  with  what  disposition  of  mind, 
different  from  that  of  an  Epicurean  or  a  Stoick  I^ilosopher,  must 
this  Christian  have  accustomed  himself  to  contemplate  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  High  and  Lofty  One  who  inhabiteth  Eternity  ?  or  to 
approach  ‘  tlie  sacred  mount  of  the  Divine  Presence?’ — ‘  O  man, 
^  who  art  (hoii,  that  repliest  against  God  ?  shall  the  thin^ 
formed  say  to  him  that  formed  it,  why  hast  thou  made  me 
thus 

But  our  readers  may  wish  to  see  a  specimen  of  our  au¬ 
thor’s  examination  of  the  sacred  writings,  in  support  of  hi^ 
reasonings. 

‘  The  book  of  Job  was  written  under  such  peculiar  circurn* 
stances  of  severe  distress,  that  it  is  no  wonder  if  some  parts  of  it 
slh^uld  have  an  air  of  sorrow%  and  take  their  colour  from  the 
situation  of  the  unhappy  ccmplainer.  /\nd  yet,  notwithstanding  this, 
there  Is  no  assertion  in  it  so  strong  for  the  opinion  we  are  consider¬ 
ing,  as  to  be  incapable  of  a  milder  and  more  favourable  interpreu* 
tioD. 
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*  Thus,  when  it  is  said,  that  “  man  who  is  born  of  a  woman  is 
of  few  days  and  full  of  trouble  ;**  what  is  there  more  in  this,  than 
what  the  slightest  inspection  into  human  affairs  must  lead  us  im¬ 
mediately  to  acknowledge?  No  one  can  deny  that  this  transitoiy 
being  is  exposed  to  numberless  evils  of  the  natural  kind,  which 
we  could  neither  foresee  nor  prevent ;  and,  moreover,  that  there 
will  always  be  a  considerable  addition  to  these  unavoidable  evils, 
arising  from  the  passions  and  perverseness  of  men.  Still,  there  are 
such  blessings  intermingled  with  tliese,  or  succeeding  them  with 
such  quick  and  speedy  relief,  as  to  enable  us  to  pass  our  span  of 
being  with  some  tolerable  comfort  and  satisfaction, 

‘  The  same  sense  might  very  reasonably  be  given  to  that  assertion, 

man  is  born  to  trouble,  as  the  sparks  fly  upward,”  supposing  it 
really  to  relate  to  the  condition  of  human  nature :  but  as  the  con¬ 
text  gives  it  a  quite  different  meaning,  and  as  this  meaning  is  adopt¬ 
ed  by  various  commentators,  1  shall  w'iilingly  dismiss  it,  and  pass 
on  to  another  testimony  in  the  sacred  writings;  which  as  it  is 
seemingly  more  cool,  deliberate,  and  cif  cumstantial ; — as  it  is  given 
on  the  experience  of  more  than  an  hundred  yeurs ; — and  as  it  re¬ 
lates  to  a  person,  whose  unhappiness,  if  granted,  w^ould  necessarily 
infer  that  of  the  greatest  part  of  mankind Kioes,  on  ail  these 
accounts,  require  a  much  closer  examination. 

*  The  testimony  1  mean,  is  that  of  the  patriiurch  Jacob  before 
Pharaoh :  “  Few  and  evil  have  the  days  of  the  years  of  my  life  been, 
and  1  have  not  attained  to  those  of  my  fathers:  ’ — a  testimony  full 
and  express  for  the  opinion  we  are  confuting,  if  w  e  did  not  see  that 
it  was  made  up  of  such  jarring  and  inconsistent  materials,  that  it 
cannot  well  be  interpreted  according  to  the  letter. 

‘  For,  in  the  first  place,  his  days  were  not  few  in  respect  of  his  im¬ 
mediate  ancestors;  whence  it  becomes  probable  that  they  were 
just  as  untruly  said  to  have  been  evil. 

‘  And,  in  the  next  place,  if  we  run  over  the  principal  events  of 
Jacob's  life,  we  shall  find  that  it  was  as  little  defective  in  point  of 
happiness,  as  it  was  in  point  of  duration.’  p.  1 1-— 13. 

In  the  same  style  of  exposition,  Dr.  S.  observes  in  reejard 
to  ‘  some  parfs  of  our  excellent  liturgy,  and  especially  that  re¬ 
markable  sentence  in  the  burial  service  of  our  Church,  where 
we  thank  God  fo«  delivering  our  brother  out  of  the  miseries  of 
•this  sinful  world,’,  that  it  is  not  intended  thereby 

‘  That  the  state  and  condition  of  tliis  world  is  actually  a  mise- 
mbie  one ;  for  this  is  contradicted  by  other  parts  of  the  liturgy  ;  we 
are  only  supposed  to  thank  God  tor  delivering  our  brother  from 
a  very  dangerous  state  of  probation  and  trial  where  .there  was  great 
variety,  both  of  temptations  to  corrupt,  and  afflictions  to  subdue  Mm  ; 
'vhere  the  blessings  of  life  were  sown,  indeed,  thick  enough  to  make 
him  easy  while  among  us,  but  vain  and  trifling  in  comparison  of  that 
more  exalted  bliss  which  we  hope  he  has  now  obtained.’  p.  22, 

With  these  extracts,  in  lieu  of  any  observations  of  our  own, 
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which  might,  perhaps,  be  thought  unnecessary,  we  are  tempt¬ 
ed  to  contrast  the  following  paragTaph  from  Jeremy  Taylor. 
It  has  been,  we  think,  justly  pronounced  one  of  the  most  sub¬ 
lime  passages  in  English  literature. 

‘  He  that  is  no  fool,  but  can  consider  wisely,  if  he  be  in 
^  love  with  this  world,  we  need  not  despair  but  that  a  witty 
‘  man  might  reconcile  him  with  tortures,  and  make  him  think 

*  charitably  of  the  rack,  and  be  brougtit  to  dwell  with  vipers 
‘  and  dragons,  and  entertain  his  guests  with  the  shrieks  of  raan- 
‘  drakes,  cats  and  screech  owls,  or  to  admire  the  harmony 
‘  that  is  made  by  an  herd  of  evening  wolves,  when  they  miss 

*  their  draught  of  blood  in  their  midnight  revels.  The  groans 
^  of  a  man  in  a  fit  of  the  stone  are  worse  than  all  these ;  and 
‘  the  distractions  of  a  troubled  conscience  are  w  orse  than  tliose 
‘  groans :  and  yet  a  careless  merry  sinner  is  worse  than  all 

*  that.  But  if  we  could  from  one  of  the  battlements,  of  Imaven’ 
‘  espy  how  many  men  and  women  at  this  lime  lie  fainting 

*  and  dying  for  want  of  bread,  how  many  young  men  are 
‘  hewn  down  by  the  sword  of  war,  how  many  poor  orphans 
‘  are  now^  weeping  over  the  graves  of  their  father,  by  whose 

*  life  they  were  enabled  to  eat;  if  w'e  could  but  hear  how. 
‘  many  mariners  and  passengers  are  at  this  ])resent  in  a 
‘  storm,  and  shriek  out  because  their  keel  dashes  against  a 
‘  rock,  or  bulges  under  them ;  how  many  people  there  are 
/  that  weep  with  want  .and  arc  mad  with  oppression,  or  are 
‘  desperate  by  too  quick  a  sense  of  constant  infelicity ;-rin 
‘  all  reason  we  should  be  glad  to  be  out  of  the  noise  and  parr 
‘  ticipation  of  so  many  evils.  This  is  a  place  of  sorrows 
‘  and  tears,  of  great  evils  and  a  constant  calamity ;  let  us 
‘  remove  from  hence,  at  least  in  affections  and  preparationft  of 
‘  mind.'  (Holy  Dying,  c.  i.  §  5.  p.  40.  8vo.  edition.)  ‘  A 
treatise  on  human  happiness !’ — we  are  prompted  to  exclaim 
after  reading  such  a  passage,  or  when  contemplating  the  rea¬ 
lities  which  it  depicts  :  surely  the  very  title  of  such  a  work 
argues  a  strange  want  of  acquaintance  with  the  general  state 
of  the  world.  True,  it  is  a  gloomy  picture:  but  it  is  on  this 
darkened  theatre  that  we  behold  that  Religion  which  eoineth 
down  from  heaven,  appear  in  brightest  glory  :  it  is  in  this 
wilderness  that  we  hear  lier  voice  crying,  ‘  Comfort  ye,  com* 
fort  ye  my  people,  saith  your  (iod.' 

But  justice  requires  that  we  should  give  our  readers  some 
further  at^count  of  Dr.  Stevens’s  work.  The  2d  chapter  re¬ 
solves  the  general  causes  of  ‘  the  prevailing  opinion  of  the 
predominance  of  human  misery’  into  ‘  1.  Human  Pride.  2.  Self 
interest  and  partiality.  3.  The  circumstance  that  sutterin!i;s 
strike  more  strongly  than  the  opposite  satistactions.  4.  That 
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our  complaints  are  made  in  old  a£^e  ;  and  5.  The  general  ex¬ 
pectation  of  eternal  future  bliss.’  Dr.  S.  justly  remarks,  on 
this  last  head,  tluit 

<  We  may  be  certain,  however  artifice  may  disguise  it,  that  either 
such  a  stale  of  celestial  glory,  beaming  full  on  the  human  sight,  and 
accessible  to  all,  will  raise  in  us  some  contempt  of  this  dim  scene 
of  mortality  ;  or  else,  that  it  is  not  seen  by  us  ^^ith  that  eye  of  faith, 
vfiich  did '  once  so  animate  and  lift  up  the  hearts  of  the  whole 
Christian  world,*  p.  5 1 . 

The  more  particular  causes  of  this  prevailing  opinion  are 
enumerated  in  the  3d  chapter.  ‘  1.  A  pensive  and  melancholy 
disposition. — 2.  An  ingenious  and  thoughtful  turn  of  mind.  3, 
Delicacy  and  fastidiousness.  4.  A  slight  and  siijierficial  view 
of  human  nature.  5.  A  natural  tendency  to  pity  and  compas¬ 
sion  ;  and  6.  Aggravation.’  The  4th  and  5tli  chapters  profess 
to  account  for  the  difficulties  on  this  subject,  and  to  answer 
the  ubjections.against  the  Dr.’s  statement.  We  have  not  room 
to  expose  the  various  absurdities  and  contradictions  which 
are  involved  in  this  stringe  attempt  to  prove,  that  men'  are 
happy,  really,  sufficiently  happy,  if  they  would  but  think  them¬ 
selves  so;  that  they  are  gloomy  and  desponding  mortals,  ‘who 
murmur  without  gratitude,  and  complain  without  reason,* — 
There  is  one  passage,  however,  which  cannot  be  passed  over 
without  strong  reprobation;  It  occurs  in  the  3d  chapter,  where, 
speaking  of  a  pensive  and  melancholy  disposition,  as  on  the 
whole  ‘  unfriendly  to  the  general  happiness  of  man,’  and  at  the 
same  time,  as  a  leadmg  cause,  it  seems,  ot  the  false  opinion 
of  the  prevalence  of  unhappiness,  he  says, 

*  It  would  be  idle  in  us  here  to  enlarge  on  the  the  shade  it  cast* 
over  the  sprightlier  joys  and  satisfactions  of  life,  when  it  so  often 
renders  even  life  itself  an  insupportable  burden. 

‘  Nay,  so  fatal  is  its  influence,  and  so  dreadful  its  fury,  it  has 
forced  froiii  some  who  w-ere  deeply  affected  with  it,  this  singular  ob¬ 
servation,  that,  instead  of  consigning  those  to  eternal  torments, 
who  where  driven  on  by  it  to  destruction,  it  were  more  reasonable 
to  expect  for  them  some  extraordinary  compensations  at  the  hand  of 
the  Almighty. 

‘  I  will  not  defend  an  opinion  so  dangerous  in  its  tendency 
tis  this.  Yet  surely  we  may  say,  without  any  fear  of  offence, 
that  the  sentiment  is  merciful,  generous,  and  humane.  And 
wherever  this  quality  was  so  inherent  in  the  constitution,  as  not  to 
he  overcome  by  strong  resolutions  and  virtuous  struggles,  it  were 
"tore  charitable  to  hope  for  some  particular  indulgences  towards  it 
horn  the  Throne  of  Grace,  than  to  consign  to  endless  misery  those 
unfortunate  wretches  who  have  fallen  victims  to  its  power. 

*  Far  different  from  this  was  the  mildness  and  humanity  of  that  sweet 

I  enthusiast,  (Hartley)  who,  being  persuaded  that  the  very  prospect  of 
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deatb,  together  with  the  act  of  dying,  is  a  sufficient  argument  for 
some  future  compensation,  and  .  being  convinced  also  of  the  predo. 
minance  of  human  bliss,  could  not  think  that  God  would  expose  it 
at  last  to  such  rude  interruption,  and  suffer  the  life  of  his  favourite 
creature  to  close  in  grief,  in  anguish,  or  in  despair.’  p  53,  54. 

We  fear  it  will  be  ilioiight  that  we  have  already  bestowed  an 
unwarrantable  degree  of  attention  on  a  work  so  woilliless  for 
any  purpose  which  it  professes  to  answer,  and  replete  with 
sentiments  so  pernicious.  We  will  not  plead  the  unportance 
of  the  subject  merely — we  will  not  adduce  the  imposing  oral 
least  attractive  appearance  of  the  title,  or  the  assurance  of 
Professor  Martyu  that  he  had  ‘  little  doubt  of  the  favourable 
reception  of  the  work  by  a  candid  public,’ — as  a  suflicieDt 
apology  ;  but  will  hasten  to  notice  the  concluding  part  of  the 
Treatise,  in  which  those  passages  occur  which  led  us  to 
judge  of  the  author’s  design  more  favourably  than  some  of  the 
sentiments  he  has  advanced  would  seem  to  justify.  The  2d(1 
part  of  the  Treatise  is  on  ‘  the  nearly  equal  distributioo 
of  happiness  among  the  several  ranks  of  mankind.’  In  this 
we  are  gravely  told  that  ‘  wisdom  and  knowledge  are  not 
necessary  to  happiness,*  and  in  Professor  Martyn’s  Analysis, 
that  ‘  virtue  and  vice  have  not  so  great  an  influence  as  some 
contend  for  on  the  happiness  and  misery  of  mankind ; — also, 
that  ‘  they  are  distributed  in  portions  somewhat  similar  to  those 
of  happiness  and  misery  :’ — to  such  lengths  of  atrocious  foil) 
will  a  writer  somelimes  suffer  himself  to  be  borne  in  his  en¬ 
deavour  to  establish  a  favourite  theory! — The  3d  part  is  de¬ 
signed  to  prove  that  ‘  true  happiness  is  to  be  found  only  in 
the  practice  of  the  Christian  religion :’  and  in  this  the  author 
seems,  however  undesignedly,  to  admit  and  to  condemn  the 
utter  uselessness,  not  to  say  tlie  desperate  absurdity,  of  all  his 
preceding  labours. 

*  In  what  has  been  hitherto  delivered  on  the  subject  of  human  fe¬ 
licity,  iny  principal  aim  has  been  to  establish  this  point: — That  the 
degrees  of  happiness  are  pretty  equally  divided  among  the  several 
ranks  and  classes  of  mankind. 

<  But  still,  no  doubt,  it  will  be  said,  that  there  can  be  little  reason 
to  boast  of  any  considerable  usefulness  from  the  present  attempt; 
since  it  is  not  so  much  the  distribution  of  this  contemptible  pittance 
of  human  felicity,  as  a  much  larger  and  more  exalted  portion,  that 
the  restless  enquirers  after  it  demand.  So  that,  instead  of  being 
satisiied  with  the  poor  amount  of  what  has  hitherto  been  advanced, 
they  will  be  inclined  to  sit  down  in  silence  and  despair,  or  break  out 
into  some  such  warm  and  passionate  expostulation,  as  that  of  the 
Gentiles  to  the  Apostle,  What  shall  we  do  to  be  substantial!} 
happy 
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«  Nay,  rather  will  they  not  cry,  in  the  still  more  pathetic 
language  of  Esau  to  Isaac,  **  Are  we  disappointed  at  last  in  what 
«  we  esteemed  the  birthright  of  mankind  r  and  hast  not  thou  yet 
“  one  blessing  for  us,  O  ^iher  Almighty?'* 

*  But  let  them  be  comforted,  he  has :  one  that  is  as  pure,  as  the 
others  arc  mixed ;  one  that  is  as  durable,  as  the  others  are  transient ; 
one  that  is  superior  to  all  the  accidents  of  Jife,  and  whose  all-ruling 
influence  no  affliction  can  subdue. 

*  Let  it  he  also  added  for  their  farther  consolation,  that  this  bless¬ 
ing  is  as  certain  in  its  attainment,  as  it  is  great  in  its  nature.  It  de* 
pends  not  upon  outward  things,  or  upon  the  breath  and  favour ’of 
our  fellow-creatures,  for  which,  after  having  used  our  utmost  efforts, 
we  may  pine  in  vain;  but  one,  from  which  chance  is  utterly  ex¬ 
cluded,  and  which  it  is  in  every  one’s  power  to  bestow  on  .  him¬ 
self.'  p.  227 — ^9. 

The  theological  sentiments  of  this  ‘  sound  Divine’  need  not 
be  more  particularly  commented  on.  We  sliall  give  a  few 
short  extracts  from  this  last  part  of  the  work,  in  which  are 
found  many  passages  that  surprise  us,  after  what  we  have 
seen,  by'the  justness  of  their  remarks,  and  which  at  least  please 
by  a  frequently  singular  felicity  of  expression. 

^  In  other  religious  Systems,  it  was  held  sufficient  to  have  a  proper 
sense  of  virtue,  and  regularly  to  practise  it  in  our  lives.  In  the 
Christian,  we  are  commanded  to  pursue  it  with  all  the  powers  and 
faculties  of  our  8(*uls.  We  are  to  have  such  an  earnest  and  vehe¬ 
ment  desire  for  it,  as  is  not  to  be  compared,  but  with  the  keenest 
sensations  of  hunger  and  thirst.  But  then  these  desires  cannot  be 
more  eager  and  fierce,  than  the  gratification  of  them  will  be  com¬ 
plete  and  full.  And  herein  consists  the  visible  superiority  of  this 
Christian  beatitude  over  any  other  that  the  world  can  give.  Our 
appetites  in  the  pursuit  of  other  objects,  are  oftener  disappointed 
than  satisfied ;  and  even  when  the  satisfaction  is  most  coniplete  .  it 
generally  leaves  inquietude  and  listlessness  behind.  At  tne  best, 
their  cravings  can  only  be  allayed  for  a  while  ;  and  they  will  always 
be  liable  to  that  sad  result  which  our  Saviour  mentions  to  the  wo¬ 
man  of  Samaria,  “  Whoever  drinketh  of  this  water,  shall  thirst 
again."  Not  so  with  those,  who  hunger  and  thirsj^  after  righteous¬ 
ness  ;  it  is  their  peculiar  felicity,  that  they  can  neither  be  disappoint¬ 
ed  of  their  object,  nor  languish  in  its  pursuit,  but  that  their  appetite 
for  it,  and  the  gratification  It  yields,  shall  continue  to  increase  for 
ever. 

‘  Of  near  affinity  with  this,  is  that  height,  and  fervour,  and 
continuance  of  devotion,  which  naturally  becomes  a  means  of  soften¬ 
ing  the  passions,  subduing  temptations,  and  ennobling  the  affections 
of  our  nature. 

‘  Under  the  influence  of  this  devoutness  of  spirit,  we  soon 
see  through  the  corruption  of  our  hearts,  the  blindness  of  our 
appetites,  and  the  vanity  of  sublunary  things.  We  enter  into  tlie 
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world  of  spirits,  and  contract,  as  it  were,  a  familiarity  with  our 
Maker.  •  We  taste,  .  in  •  some  measure,  the  pleasures  of  the  neTi 
world,  before  we  have  left  the  old,  and  begin  to  act  like  angelic 
and  immaterial  beings,  before  we  are  yet  refined  and  purified  from 
the  dregs  of  matter. 

•  One  particular  branch  of  devotion,  much  exercised  in  the  pri. 
raitive  times,  and  much  recommended  by  the  apostles,  has,  per. 
haps,  a  still  greater  influence  on  human  happiness, — and  that  ia 
intercession;  which  is  never  mentioned  by  St.  Paul,  without- his 
adding  the  express  testimony  of  its  kindly  influence.  “  I  thank 
mv  God  upon  every  remembrance  of  you  always,  in  every  prayer 
01  mine  for  you  all,  making  my  request  with  joy.'* 

‘  And  a  joy  of  no  mean  sort  it  must  surely  be,  to  find,  that  at 
'  we^iabituate  ourselves  to  the  performance  of  this  duty,  it  chasei 
away  all  the  low  and  sordid  passions,  makes  the  heart  grow  great 
and  generous,  and  inspires  it  with  ardour  for  the  common  good.” 
pp.  231 — ^ 

We  have  not  room  for  the  beautiful  quotation  which  is  given 
from  Law. 

*  In  a  w’ord,  the  so  much  talked  of  regeneration  which  Christianity 
effects,  is  in  no  part  more  conspicuous  than  in  the  exaltation  of  our 
bliss.  The  joy,  which  is  justly  thought  to  have  been  that  of  our  first 
ancestors  in  a  state  of  innocence,  is  likewise  that  of  the  true  Christian 
in  a  state  of  redemption.  It  it  not  that  trivial,  vanishing,  superficial 
thing,  which  only  gilds  the  imagination,  and  plays  upon  the  surface  of 
the  soul,  but  one  that  fills  it,  as  God  does  the  universe,  silently  and 
without  noise.  It  is  refreshing  and  exhilarating,  yet  composed,  like 

,  the  pleasantness  of  youth  mixed  w'ith  the  sobriety  of  age,  or  the 
mirtn  of  a  festival  enjoyed  w  ith  the  stillness  of  contemplation. 

*  The  sense  of  this  is  in  some  sort  delivered  to  us  by  St.  Paul,  in 
that  concise  description  of  his  own  condition,  as  well  as  that  of  his 
fellow  labourers  in  the  school  of  Christ:  “  As  sorrowful,  yet  always 
rejoicing.” 

‘  Sorrowful,  but  in  the  outward  visage — rejoicing,  in  the  inmost 
heart :  sorrowful  sometimes,  and  by  fits—  rejoicing,  in  one  even  and 
constant  tenour :  sorrowful,  but  by  the  absence  of  the  common  incen¬ 
tives  to  festivity  and  mirth — rejoicing,  in  the  higher  and  nobler  incite¬ 
ments  of  charity  and  love  :  sorrowful,  but  in  the  eyes  of  those  incu-' 
rious  observers,  who  think  no  joy  considerable  without  revelling  and 
noise — rejoicing,  in  the  soberer  and  more  impartial  judgment  of  them, 
who  know  that  the  extremes  both  of  joy  and  grief  are  still :  sorrowful, 
it  must  be  granted,  when  exposed  to  infamy,  to  torture;  and  to  death 
— but  rejoicing  even  then,  in  the  hopes  of  eternity,  with  a  joy  that 
appears,  both  from  its  composure  and  duration,  to  be  far  beyond 
those  short-lived  and  tumultuous  sallies,  which  are  the  portion  of 
sensual  and  worldly  minds.’  pp.  257 — 9. 

•  There  is  danger,  in  all  other  persuasions  which  have  no  solid  found¬ 
ation,  lest  their  respective  votaries  should  suddenly  awake  from  their 
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dream  of  enthusiasm,  and  by  some  gradual  dawnings  of  recovered  rea¬ 
son  be  convinced,  that  the  happiness  they  had  in  view  w’as  either 
chimerical  in  itself,  or  unsuitable  to  the  nature  of  a  rational  crea¬ 
ture.  While  the  Christian,  on  the  contrary,  grows  more  confirmed, 
as  he  view’s  the  nature  of  his  happiness,  and  more  certain,  as  he 
examines  its  claim  and  pretensions.  To  the  secret  wish  and  incli¬ 
nation  of  his  heart,  aie  added  the  suggestions  of  uncorrupted  reason; 
and  to  both,  the  voice  and  declaration  of  heaven.  So  tliat,  at  lengtli, 
the  two  vital  and  animating  principles  of  our  holy  faith,  in  a  man¬ 
ner,  work  themselves  into  his  very  frame,  and  his  whole  life  becomes 
one  scene  of  perpetual  rejoicing,  that  he  is  under  the  protection  of 
a  providence  that  will  never  forsake  him,  and  in  pursuit  of  a  hap¬ 
piness  that  w  ill  never  decay.*  p.  24‘3. 

Our  readers  .uill,  xvc  think,  coincide  in  our  expressions  of 
regret,  that  a  man  who  was  capable  of  writing  these  latter  pa¬ 
ragraphs,  should  not  have  acquired  a  more  accurate  knowledge 
of  hum  an  nature,  by  walking  the  hospital  of  real  life,,  and 
should  not  have  more  accurately  .acquaiuted  himself  witli  the 
remedy  as  well  as  the  diseases  of  our  degraded  condition  be¬ 
fore  he  undertook  to  medicate  the  mind.  One  is  led  to  apply 
to  him  what  he  himself  quotes  from  Lactantiiis,  in  respect 
to  the  ancient  Philosophers,  that  they  ‘  rather  dreamt  of  God, 
than  knew  him.’  As  a  preacher,  we  are  told  lie  was  much 
admired. — Our  business  is  not  with  the  man,  but  with  his  book. 
The  grave  has  closed  upon  his  lips,  and  our  sentence  can 
neither  avail  nor  disturb  him.  But  we  cannot  forbear  the 
grateful  and  animating  reflection,  that  preachers  of  a  different 
stamp — divines  of  another  school — are  succeeding  to  general 
estimation.  We  cannot  avoid  thinking  with  what  advantage 
this  polished  and  popular  orator  might  have  become  the  scholar 
of  one  of  those  faithful  but  less  literate  teachers,  on  whose  cha¬ 
racters  and  humble  efforts  he  might  probably  have  looked  down 
with  contempt,  but  who  understand  at  least  two  things — human 
nature,  and  tlie  gospel ;  of  one  who,  jierhaps  with  rude  hand, 
would  brush  away  all  the  flimsy  speculations  and  refinecl 
sophistry  of  the  philosopher ;  “and  wtio,  making  his  appeal  at 
once  to  the  wants  and  feelings  of  the  licart,  would  confound,  by 
the  very  foolishness  of  preaching,  the  specious  wisdom  of  the 
wise.  That  there  is  some  truth  at  the  bottom  of  this  author’s 
representations  we  are  not  disposed  to  deny:  we  readily  concede 
that  the  ways  of  God,  in  respect  to  the  distribution  of  the  means 
of  happiness,  are  more  equal  than  may  appear  at  first  sight ; — 
that  ‘  God  has  set  one  thing  over  against  another’  in  the  different 
dlotments  of  his  providence.  It  will  not  be  disjmted  that  there 
a  tendency  in  the  human  heart  to  despise  or  to  depreciate  the 
tnercies  of  God,  and  to  exaggerate  the  evils  of  our  condition,  iu 
the  language  of  rebellious  murmuring,  or  ungrateful  despon- 
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cleDoy.  We  are  disposed,  also,  to  believe  that  the  indiscriminate 
representations  which  some  writers  have  given  of  this  world,  as 
being  a  scene  of  continued  tribulation,  are  very  injudicious.  The 
language  of  allegory  has  often  been  indulged  in  to  an  excess,  ii 
point  of  minuteness  and  extent  of  application,  which  is  not 
correspondent  to  the  truth  of  things ;  and  expressions,  which 
originally  referred  to  times  of  fierce  persecution  and  cruelty,  to 
the  suffering  of  martyrs  and  distinguished  confessors,  ha?e 
been,  with  too  little  qualification,  applied  to  the  general  experi- 
ence,  the  ‘  common  lot’  of  mankind.  If.the  world  is  a 
wilderness,’  it  is  not  so  as  being  barren  of  pleasures,  for  \\ovi. 
ever  unsubstantial  and  transitory  the  enjoyments  of  this  life 
may  be  in  comparison  with  the  hope,  arid  peace,  an  d  joy  of  the 
Christian,  those  who  cannot  make  this  comparison,  will  with 
reason  deny  such  a  statement.  If  it  is  a  wilderness,  it  is  so  as  it 
yields  no  nourishment  to  the  immortal  principle,  and  supplies  no 
vital  pleasure  to  the  soul — because  in  regard  to  all  that  respects 
oiir  moral  wants,  any  substantial  consolation,  or  any  balm  to  the 
wounded  spirit,  it  is  a  desert :  because  the  life  of  the  soul  must 
be  immediately  derived  from  God.  But  thougii  the  world. is  * 
wilderness,  there  are  in  it  at  least  some  fair  Oases  insulated  bjr  the 
waste ;  and  there  is  sun-shine  every  where.  There  is  such  a 
tilings  as ‘human  happiness.  In  the  excursions  of  t!ie  intellect,  in 
the  expansion  of  the  affections,  in  the  discoveries  of  science 
and  the  creations  of  fancy, in  the  contemplation  of  all  that  beauty 
and  glory  which  invest  the  material  creation,  in  ‘  an.  affectionate 
and  delightful  sense  of  the  divine  perfections’ — in  the  practice 
of  virtue  and  in  the  ‘  hope  of  Glory’ — there  is  a  hapjriness  to  be 
found,  not  unminglcd,  nor  uninterrupted  ;  yet  such  as 'to  entitle 
the  possessors  of  it,  to  be  distinguished  from  mankind  as  the 
happy ;  and  to  lay  the  foundation  of  those  peculiar  ^  duties 
whicli  the  happy  owe  to  the  unhappy.’ — This,  after  all,  is  the 
point  to  which  all  treatises  on  human  happiness  should  con¬ 
duct  us ;  to  make  us  identify  our  interests  more  closely  with 
those  of  the  great  family  of  man,  to  teach  ns  to  renounce  the 
dictates  of  selfish  indolence,  and,  under  a  “sense  of  high  obliga¬ 
tion,  to  cultivate  a  holy  sensibility  to  the  ‘  groans  of  the  crea¬ 
tion,’  especially  to  the  moral  miseries  of  our  fellow  creatures.  Let 
us  not  think  w  e  are  at  liberty  to  live  for  ourselves,  content  with, 
though  they  may  be,  the  innocent  enjoyments  of  life,  witliout 
doing  something  by  our  actual  exertion,  however  inconsider¬ 
able  the  effect,  to  abate  tlie  evils  or  assuage  the  sufferings  of 
existence,  and  to  promote  the  moral  and  eternal  welfare  of 
fociety. 
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Art.  II.— i4  Key  to  the  Writings  of  the  principal  Fathers  of  the 
Christian  Churchy  who  flourished  during  the  first  three  Centuries : 
in  Eight  Sermons,  preached  before  the  University  of  Oxford  in 
the  Year  1813 ;  at  the  Lecture  founded  by  the  Rev  John  Bampton, 
M.A.,  late  Canon  of  Salisbury.  By  the  Rev.  John  Coliinson,  M.  a.. 
Rector  of  Gateshead,  Durham,  pp.  xv.  353.  Rivingtons,  London ; 
Parker,  Oxford,  1813. 

(Concluded  from  page  492.yf 

f  ‘ 

VfR.  COLLINSON  speaks  of  ‘  an  unbroken  succession  of 
‘‘‘  Ministers*—*  a  traditional  line  of  Episcopacy  from  the 
Apostles,’  p.  222,  and  of  *  an  ecclesiastical  polity,  framed  with 
the  greatest  purity  and  wisdom,  an  Apostolical  succession, 
a  divine  commission’  deposited  with  the  national  clergy., p. 
257.  These  are  high-sounding  terms ;  but  what  is  their  ira* 
port,  and  where  is  their  proof?  Will  i\tr.  C.  affirm  tliat  any 
such  institution  as  the  Church  of  England  existed  during  the 
first  three  centuries  ?  Is  he  prepared  to  gratify  our  curiosity, 
and  to  silence  our  objections,  by  producing  a  table  of  cle¬ 
rical  descent,  in  regular  and  uninterrupted  order  from  the 
Apostles  ?  And  from  which  of  them  does  he  derive  his  own 
tide  ?  This  is  not  the  time  for  exhibiting  such  arrogant  High 
Church  claims, — *  quodcunque  ostendis  mibi  sic,  incredulus 
odi.’  The  author  unwilling  to  rest  the  cause  of  the  Church 
on  the  ground  of  utility,  insists  on  her  authority,  and  pre¬ 
fers  on  her  behalf  the  most  arbitrary  pretensions.  Gut  arc 
these  to  be  admitted  witliout  examination  and  without 
proof?  If  ‘  an  apostolical  succession’  must  be  established  ^to 
give  validity  to  the  office  and  ministrations  of  Uie  Clergy, 
their  cause  is  desperate.  The  titles  of  English  Bishops  are 
derived  from  the  Church  of  Rome — from  popish  Bishops. 
The  Church  of  Rome  then,  is  either  a  true  Church,  or  she 
h  not..  If  she  is  a  true  Church,  she  has  the  succession,  and 
by  consequence  the  true  doctrine ;  for  to .  separate  these  w  ould 
be  to  destroy  at  one  blow  the  fabric  which  appe^s .  so  goodly 
in  Mr.  Collinson’s  eyes.  How  then  can  he  justify,  his  sepa¬ 
ration  from  her  communion?  Is  he  not  in  this  case  a  schis¬ 
matic?  If  she  is  not  a  true  Church,  then  she  cannot  convey 
a  legitimate  ministry,  and  in  this  case,  our  author  and  his  brethren 
are,  on  their  own  principles,  intruders  into  the  sacred  office.  He 
inay  take  which  part  he  pleases  of  this  alternative.  In  this  scheme 
of*  Apostolical  succession,’  is  character,  we  would  ask,  of  impor¬ 
tance  ?  are  we  to  look  for  the  temper  and  conduct  of  the  Apostles  in 
their  pretended  successors  ?  It  so,  the  author  in  his  endeavours  to 
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discover  them  tiirou^h  the  seven  centuries  preceding  the  Re, 
ionnation,  (to  ’say  nothing  of  the  more  early  ages,)  will  find 
that  his  scheme  pledges  him  to  attempt  impossibilities. 

*  Hie  labor - et  inextricabilis  error.* 

And  what  is  this  boasted  succession  good  for,  if  it  is  not 
as  clear  and  intelligible  in  all  its  parts  as  a  mathematical 
demonstration  ?  If  this  succession  could  be  made  out,  it  would 
still  devolve  on  its  patrons  to  prove  that  the  ministry  was 
ordained  by  Jesus  Christ  to  descend  in  one  line  to  the  end 
of  the  worhl.  Is  it  to  be  endured  that  there  is  no  true  mi- 
nistry  of  the  Gospel  in  these  lands  but  in  the  Established  Clnirchf 
Is  it  to  he  endured  that  the  eharacter  and  offiee  of  a  mi- 
nister  of  Christ,  must,  to  be  legitimate,  be  derived  from  po¬ 
pish  Bishops,  and  that  all  who  have  not  entered  in  by  this 
door  are  thieves  and  robbers  ?  What  are  the  evidences  of  a 
legitimate  ministry  ?  Are  the  belief  and  inculcation  of  the 
doctrines  of  scripture,  enlightened  zeal,  pure  devotion,  and 
correct  deportment  in  an  individual  chosen  by  a  body  of 
Christians  to  be  over  them  in  the  Lord  ?  Are  the  conversion 
of  sinners,  and  the  edification  of  believers,  evidences  of  a  law¬ 
ful  and  faithful  ministry  ?  Then  are  there  many  communities 
in  these  and  in  other  lands,  separate  from  national  Churches 
which  are  the  Churches  of  Christ,  and  of  which  the  Ministers 
are  the  tnie  pastors  of  Ids  flock.  If  our  minds  are  to  remain 
undisturbed,  till  the  supposed  authority  of  the  national  Clergy 
be  established,  by  proof  of  direct  succession  and  power  de¬ 
rived  from  the  Apostles,  w’e  foresee  that  they  will  enjoy  a  loiii; 
and  profound  repose.  According  to  the  doctrine  of  the  author, 
we  are  to  acknowledge  such  men  as  Popes  Gregory  the  7di, 
Alexander  the  6th,  Julius  the  2d,  and  Leo  the  10th, — men  in¬ 
famous  to  all  generations  for  their  vices — to  he  true  successors 
of  the  Apostles  and  conservators  of  the  Christian  faith  !  Crede 
quod  hahes,  et  habes,  miglit  suit  a  dark  age,  or  tlie  meridian 
of  Rome  ;  but  it  is  not  adapted  to  that  of  Britain,  nor  is  it  cal¬ 
culated  for  the  nineteenth  century.  Proofs,  not  assumptions, 
are  the  grounds  of  our  confidence.  ^  Sliould  a  wise  man  utter 
vain  knowledge,  and  fill  his  belly  with'  the  cast-wind  r’ 

We  always  regret  when  our  critical  duty  com|)els  us  to  im¬ 
peach  the  fair  dealing  of  an  author.  We  have  already  point¬ 
ed  out  the  misrepresentations  respecting  the  Dissenters  which 
this  work  contains,  and  have  attributed  them  to  the  ignorance 
and  prejudice  of  Mr.  Coliinson,  rather  than  to  wilful  design, 
though  we  consider  him  responsible  for  the  charges,  which, 
without  discrimination  and  without  proof,  he  has  dealt  forth 
against  them.  We  shall  afford  our  readers  an  opportunity  n* 
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judging  for  themselves  with  what  propriety  IMr.  Ci  declares  that 
he  has  been,  in  matters  purely  ecclesiastical,  ‘  Solicitoira  to  act 
the  part  of  a  faithful  reporter.’  We  mean  not  to  question  his 
veracity,  but  only  to  shew  the  nature  and  force  of  his  prejudices. 

It  is  incumbent  upon  a  writer,  when  he  j)rofesseclly  attempts 
to  ascertain  ancient  usag^es,  or  Irr.s  engaged  to  represent  them 
fairly,  especially  shouKl  he  attach  great  importance  to  tlie  ob¬ 
servance,  and  severely  reprobate  the  neglect,  of  them, 
impartially  to  examine  his  authorities,  and  accurately  to  state 
the  results  of  his  investigation.  Mr.  Collinson’s  statements  are 
partial,  and  calculated  to  mislead  his  reader.  He  suppresses 
the  whole  evidence  on  one  side  of  the  qnestiom  He  is  to  be 
viewed  as  a  partizaii,  and  has  no  pretensions,  founded  on 
this  work,  to  the  character  of  a  judicious  and  impartial  in¬ 
quirer.  We  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  proving  our  assertions. 

*  We  find,’,  he  says,  ‘  three  orders  of  Clergy  mentioned  by  the 
Fathers,  and  Bishops  always  in  the  first  place;’  p.  As 

evidence  of  this  assertion  we  have  the  following  sentence  from 
Olemeiit  of  ^^lexaiidria.  ^  tyTuv^ct  x  :Tf4 

Tjra^si'Ttpiwv,  tfinKovaVy  joctjuin/txaTa  fetrOlU.  Ijlb. 

Id.  Here,  it  is  true,  the  term  Bishops  occurs  in  the  first 
fclace.  This,  however,  is  only  one  example  to  which  we  can 
Rppose  others.  If  Mr.  C.  will  take  down  his  tJlemciit  and 
■urn  to  page  264,  he  will  see  his  assertion  completely  refuted. 

Gcrni  v«r:^niC'Ci,  ii;  TTpocwT'*  txXtxra  iyyfy.dy’rni  Tee?; 

Ta»;  ayiai;*  ai  fXiV  Ttficr^vrlfoiif  kVia-xsr.ot;  ai  B?.^dag. 

'■‘lb.  3.  ch.  12.  Ed.  Par.  1641.  Here  Presbiftent  a^v  men- 
lioued  in  the  first  place.  We  also  refer  31  r.  C.  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  passages  *  vai  nxrjv  x^l  'rh  Tn;  fXkui  yu'^ccixo;  “TrftVy  c:r:i£>(iTai, 

ov  TtfKTti’j'TtfCf  »r,  xai  rtv  iiaxrn;^  xat  av  XfcVxo;,  aiirt/.iixTiu; 

Wtrom.  Lib.  3.  p.  464.  In  this  passage  Clement  evidently 
’‘lefers  to  the  third  chapter  of  Paul’s  first  Epistle  to  Timothy 
which  the  word  iTrijr^toTo?  answers  to  Clement’s 
!Ti<rx(wro?,  were  a  term  of  different  import  from  TpEc-ourrpo;, 
^wnoiing  another,  and  a  higher  order  in  the  Church,  we 
confident  that  Clement  would  have  used  it  in  tliis 
^^■ntence.  Our  next  quotation*  is  equally  satisfactory.  ^  o^oiv; 

^^1  wii*  xari  Try  IxKXrKTkOtit y  7»jy  fAtv  ' U  O'vT'varif 

lw«*  Tiiy  CTTupsTixry  oi  ^ioexovoi.’  Strom.  Lib.  7.  p.  706* 

wom  these  passages  we  may,  without  fear  of  contradiction, 
.^l^rt  that  iTTKTxoTro^  and  are,  in  the  writings  ol 

*^^ens  Alexandrinus,  terms  of  the  same  application,  and  de- 
the  same  office.  The  passage  cited  by  31r.  Collinson, 
ojlconsidered  in  its  connexion,  is  so  far  from  j)roving  *  hia- 
'^‘"’■umption  that  it  makes  directly  against  it,  and  is  presump- 
orders  only  in  the’  Church.  Instead  of  all  the 
^  °wly  Fathers  mentioning  three  orders  of  Clergy,  as  his  Ian-  - 
I^OL.  XL  3  0 
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f^uage  implies,  Clemens  Romanus,  Polycarp, .  Irenaeui,  and 
Clemens  Alexandrinus,  at  least,  are  witnesses  on  the  other 
side.  • 

The  documents  wliicii  our  author  has  examined  are  decisive 
as  to  the  authority  of  the  people  in  Christian  Cliurches,  and 
their  direct  influence  in  their  proceedings.  Why  has  he  con: 
cealed  this  fact  ?  Did  he  fear  lest  his  readers,  on  learning  the 
direct  ^  interest  which  the  people  possessed  in  the  primitive 
Churches,  and  the  share  which  they  had  in  the  choice  of 
ecclesiastical  officers,  and  in  the  public  discipline,  should  bring 
into  cominirison,  ,a  Church  in  which  the  people  (mssess  no 
power ;  and  infer,  from  this  essential  difference,  that  she  is 
not  formed  after  an  apostolic  model  ?  ^  Ta  xpo<7Ta#<ro/LM»a  uto  m 
xXtiSous.' — The  thing  ordained  by  the  multitude. — ‘ 

T»j?  fKxXnaMi  — With  the  approbation  of  the  whole  as¬ 

sembly,  or  Church — are  expressions  used  by  Clemens  Roraanus, 
the  former  in  relation  to  the  censures  of  the  Church,  the 
latter  in  connexion  with  the  settlement  of  Cliristian  pastors. 
The  last  (quotation  belongs  to  a  paragraph,  j)art  of  which  ' 
Mr.  C.  has  cited*;  he  can  best  tell  why  he  has  omitted  it. ; 
He  quotes  plentifully  from  Cyprian  in  favour  of  episcopal 
autliorky,  but  takes’  not  the  least  notice  of  the  following  aod 
of  many  other  passages  of  a  similar  kind,  all  of  them  decisive 
as  to  the  influence  of  the  people  even  towards  the  close  of 
the  third  century.  In  reference  to  the  question  agitated  con¬ 
cerning  the  lapsed,  Cyprian  writes  ‘  Examinabuntiir  singula 
praesentibus  et  judicantibus  vobis.’  ‘  Every  thing  shall  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  your  (the  people's)  consideration  and  judgement.’ 
Cypriani  Opera  Ed.  Brem.  1690.  Ep.  17.  Offenders  were 
not  to  be  restored  to  the  conmiunion  of  the  Church  till  they 
had  submitted  their  cause  to  tlie  whole  body  of  the  people. 

*  Temerarii  et  incauti  et  tumidi  quidam  inter  vos. - acturi  et 

apud  nos,  et  apud  ConCessores  ipsos,  et  apud  plebem  universam 


♦  K'ti  i‘:rt/0fx^y  itcumarty,  ©ruff  mv 

iuw.ifxr’O'fxiyoi  mv  Ttiv  x«Toi/pyi'cM»  Jg  rendered  by  Mr.  Coll inson  ‘  they 
(the  Apostles)  directed  that  there  should  be  a  succession  of  ap¬ 
proved  Ministers,’  by  which  translation  he  would  give  some 
plausibility  to  the  wild  scheme  of  ‘  Apostolical  succession*  assert¬ 
ed  in  this  work.  The  words  import  only  the  care  of  the 
teachers  of  the  Gospel  that  faithful  men  should  take  their  office, 
and  they  convey  a  sense  which  may,  with  strict  propriety*  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  Presbyterian,  or  Independent,  or  any  other  Ministers  an; 
xious  for  the  support  of  true  Religion  after  their  decease.  Wakes 
is  a  better  version. — ‘  They  gave  dire.ction  how,  when  they  shouw 
die,  .other  chosen  and  approved  men  should  succeed  in  their  mi¬ 
nistry.’  i  I 
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causam  sii^in.’  {ilpist.  16.  Tlu^  Bishop  of  Carthage  was  chosen 
to  his  office  ‘  ppputi  universi  suifragio’  by  the  suffrage  of  all 
the  people,— 7^  plebe  prijesente,’  the  people  being  present, — ‘  et 
cum  plebe  ipsa  universa,’  and  with  all  the  people, — ‘  suffragio 
ve^ro,’  with  your  approbation : — expressions  of  frequent  oc¬ 
currence  in  tlie  Epistles  of  Cyprian.  Why  has  Mr.  ColUnson 
omitted  all  reference  to  them?  Did  he  presume  on  the  ig¬ 
norance  of  Dissenters?  Since,  according  to  him,  learning  in 
their  balance  is  as  chaff,  lie  perhaps  imagined  that  they  could 
not  follow  him  into  the  records  of  antiquity,  to  examine  his 
testimonies,  and  to  detect  his  transgressions.  Dissenters,  how¬ 
ever,  have  balances  in  which  they  can  weigh  the  sentences  of  a 
Greek  or  a  Latin  F ather.  Mr.  C .  too  is  weighed  in  th  ebalance 
and  found  wanting. 

‘  Ignatius  and  Cyprian  mention  three  orders  of  Clergy  — 
but  what  do  their  testimonies  prove? — that  these  were  esta¬ 
blished  universally  in  the  A|>ostolic  Churches?  and  that  no 
innovation  had  been  introduced  upon  the  primitive  custom  ? 
No  such  thing.  Both  these  writers  use  expressions  in  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  ministry,  which  are  never  employed  by  the  Apostles, 
and  at  which  their  minds  would'  have  revolted.  The  office 
itself  was  unimi>ortant  in  their  eyes,  separate  from  tlie  faith¬ 
ful  discharge  of  its  duties,  and  the  effects  which  it  was  the  in¬ 
strument  of  producing. 

‘  Ignatius,’  says  our  author,  ‘  delivers  injunctions  of  obedience  to 
Bishops  so  excessive  that  the  terms  are  scarcely  defensible.’  p.  170 — 

*  Cyprian  cannot  be  exonerated  from  the  charge  of  an  imperious 
spirit  in  church  discipline.’  p.  159. 

Both  these  Fathers  may,  in  fact,  be  considered  as  bearing 
witness  to  the  early  departure  of  some  Churches  from  tlie 
first  usage ;  and  as  shewing  that  the  process,  .  by  which 
power  was  transferred  from  the  people  to  tlie  imnisters  of  the 
Church,  and,  at  last,  after  a  lapse  of  many  ages,  consolidated  in 
one  Universal  Ecclesiastical  Dominion,  had  already  commenced. 
Their  sentiments  prove  nothing  as  to  the  general  practice  in 
this  business  of  clerical  orders,  ^d  as  little  in  regard  of  their 
authority.  We  have  known  Dissenting  Minist^s  use  very  ex¬ 
travagant  language  in  describing  their  office ;  from  which,  how- 
wr,  it  would  be  very  erroneous  to  conclude  that  they  were 
superior  in  any  thing  to  their  brethren,  unless,  indeed,  it  were 
in  self-importance,  or  that  all  Dissenting  Ministers  were  pos- 
‘^o^sed  of  the  authority  which  they  challenge  for  them. 

That  in  the  Apostolic  Churches  there,  existed  only  the  of¬ 
fices  of  Bishops  and  Deacons,  does  not  admit  a  doubt.  The 
I  *  Acts  of  the  Apostles’  and  the  ‘  Epistles,’  fully  prove  that 
^bese  were  the  only  ministers  of  the  ChurcJh:  and  they  are  am- 
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])ly  sufficient  for  all  the  purposes  of  instruction  and  discipline. 
npt<r?i;Tfpol  and  ixio-xfToi  are  appellatives  descriptive  of  the  very 
same  persons,  Acts  xx.  17, 28.  The  irp<rSvTt^i>  were  «r*rxoiro*, 
and  the  tw^axoirot  were  wpio^vripo*. 

*  But,*  says  Mr.  Collinson,  *  it  is  generally  acknowledged  that  those 
churches  which  discard  the  very  name  of  Bishop  cannot  be  modelled 
after  the  primitive  establishment*.  The  name  implies  the  office, 
and  unless  an  appropriate  function  had  been  annexed  to  it  the  term 
would  not  have  been  introduced  into  the  early  church.*  p.  209. 

This  is  very  extraordinary  language.  We  never  heard  of 
this  general  acknowledging,  and  we  wish  that  the  author  had 
favoured  us  with  some  j)articulars  of  it.  All  the  essentials  of 
Christianity — every  requisite  and  every  mark  of  a  true  Church, 
may  be  ‘  discarded,’  and  the  name  of  Bishop,  retained. 
How  idle  is  it. to  attribute  importance  to  a  mere  name  !’  The 
Churches  to  which  the  apostle  Peter  addressed  his  Epistles 
were  ccrtaiidy  formed  on  the  primitive  model ;  yet  he  never 
uses  the  Avord  Bishop  to  designate  their  ministers  ;  he  stiles 
them  TpfcrCuTfpoi,  and  himselt  xpjo'CwTfpoj.  In  ascertaining  the 
true  Churches  of  Christ,  ^ names  are  of  no  consequence 
for  which  is  of  imjjortance,  the  name,  or  the  thing  signified 
by  it  ?  Overseer  is  just  as  proper  in  English  as  is  cttitkotoj  in 
Greek,  in  its, application  to  a  Christian  minister;  and  if  any 
religious  sotnt'ty  employs  this  term,  there  is  no  violation  of 
primitive  order  in  its  use.  The  word  Bishop  conveys,  to  mo¬ 
dern  cars,  notions  very  different  from  those  imported  in  ir/crxorc:, 
as  used  in  the  New  Testament.  In  the  first  Apology  of  Justin 
Martyr,  we  have  a  description  of  the  Church  and  of  its  mi¬ 
nisters  ;  the  term  appropriated  to'  him  who  officiated  in  spi¬ 
ritual  things,  is  not  Bishop,  but  President ;  TTpofo-To;?  is  the  word 
used.  Should  a  Christian  congregation  denominate  their  mi¬ 
nister,  president,  would  it  not  therefore  be  modelled  after  the 
])rimitivc  form  ?  ^  An  appropriate  function  was  annexed  to  the 
name  Bishop.’  What  function  ?  Precisely  that  which  belong 
ed  to  the  Tpofo-Twj  ot  Justin,  and  to  the  Trpio^vTepo?  of  Clemens  Ro 
inanus  and  Peter.  *  To  feed  the  flock  of  God,  taking  the 
oversight,  not  by  constraint,  but  willingly,  not  for  filthy  lucre, 
but  of  a  ready  mind,  neither  as  being  lords  over  God’s  he¬ 
ritage,  but  examples  to  the  flock.’  The  duties  appropriate  to 
the  function  are  to  teach  publicly,  to  administer  the  ordinan 
of  religion,  ‘  to  inspect  the  flock,’  and,  on  all  occasions  re 


■ 


♦  The  Bishop  of  Lincoln  acknowledges  *  that  there  is  no  prece 
in  the  New  Testament,  which  commands,  that  even^  church  shou 
be  governed  by  bishops.*  Elements  of  Christian  Theology,  vol.  2 
p.  396.  We  daim  the  benefit  of  this  concession  against  Mr.  Coi* 
k'n&on’s  assumption. 
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quiring  discipline,  to  be  the  orf^an  of  the  society.  The  office 
to  which  these  belong,  is  expressed  with  equal  propriety  whe¬ 
ther  the  W’Ord  be  Iincrxon’of,  or  or  or  yiyQVfjL^.vo^^ 

orayysXoj:  all  these  terms  occur  in  the  New  Testament,  and  in 
ancient  writers,  expressive  of  the  same  office,  and  a])prK‘d  to  the 
same  persons,  the  ministers  of  Christian  communities,  bishop  or 
overseer,  or  presbyter,  or  president,  or  leader,  or  messenger,  may, 
in  perfect  consistency  with  primitive  usage,  be  respectively  ap¬ 
plied  by  any  body  of  Christians  to  their  minister.  Since  our  au¬ 
thor  regards  names  as  so  important,  we  must  remind  him 
that  he  has  not  shewn  us  the  particulars  in  which  modern 
Bishops  resemble  primitive  «T*crxo7ro4. — That  in  the  survey  which 
he  has  taken  of  the  early  Fathers,  he  has  not  found  any 
such  names  as  Archbishoj),  Dean,  Archdeacon,  Chancellor, 
Canon,  with  a  long  et  cetera; — that  he  has  not  found  a  liturgical 
service  or  canonical  habits  established  in  the  Church,  nor  its  cen¬ 
sures  followed  by  civil  disabilities  and  pains, —nor  is  he  able  to 
g  produce  a  single  instance  of  the  appointment  of  Christian  pastors 
I  in  opposition  to  the  voice  of  the  people,  or  without  their  ap- 
I  probation.  So  far  then  is  the  Church,  on  the  behalf  of  which 
I  lie  advances  these  high  claims,  and  arrogates  such  authority, 
I  from  being  truly  and  exclusively  Apostolical,  that  in  the  cha- 
I  racteristic  features  of  the  first  Churches,  she  is  essentially  want- 

■  ing  In  the  above,  and  in  many  other  particulars,  she  has  in- 

■  novated  on  the  first  ages,  and  departed  from  the  simplicity 

■  that  is  in  Christ:  she  cannot  plead  the  authority  of  the  New 

■  Testament  for  one  of  them.  Nothing  in  the  Church  of  Rojnc 

■  is  more  of  the  nature  of  a  tradition,  than  that  ‘  Apostolic  suc- 
I  cession’  of  which  the  author  so  much  boasts.  The  reader  has 
[■only  to  recollect  the  substance  of  the  foregoing  sentences  in 
.■^Fusing  the  following  quotation  from  Cyprian,  adopted  by 
eBMr.  Collinson  in  his  arguments  against  the  Romanists,  to  per- 
•  ■ceive  how  forcibly  he  can  reason,  on  the  only  solid  ground  of 
.■the  sufficiency  of  scripture,  against  the  pretensions  and  usur- 
j.Bpations  of  ecclesiastical  monopolists.  ‘  Whence  is  this  tradi- 
leBlion  ?  Is  it  delivered  down  to  us  on  the  authority  of  the  Lord 
rc,B^*id  of  the  Gospel,  or  from  the  precepts  and  writings  of  the 
jc.BA}H)stles  ?  If,  therefore,  it  is  prescribed  in  the  gospels,  or  contain- 

in  the  ‘  Epistles,’  or  in  the  ‘  Acts  of  the  Apostles,’  by  all  means 
this  divine  and  holy  tradition  be  observed.  What  obsti- 
rc-lnacy !  what  presumption  to  prefer  tlie  tradition  of  men  to  the 
Kvine  ordinance,  without  considering  that  God  is  angry  and 
"^■provoked,  whenever  human  tradition  breaks  and  overlooks  the 
:cpW^^ine  commands  1’  It  is  impossible  for  the  author  to  resist  the 
Dujffjrce  of  this  reasoning  in  its  application  to  tlie  prescriptions  of 
1.  o>vn  Church.  Whatever  has  not  the  direct  authority  and 
Corwnction  of  the  New  Testament,  and  is  yet  made  essential  tq 
■^mmunion  in  any  Church,  is  in  the  same  predicament  with 
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the  traditions  of  the  Romanists.  ^  Is  it  delivered  down  to  m 
on  the  authority  of  the  Lord,  and  of  the  Gospel  ?’ — this  is  the 
question  to  be  asked  in  relation  to  every  religious  claim. 

This  author  is  another  instance,  in  addition  to  the  many 
which  we  could  adduce,  of  the  inconsistencies  into  which  men 
fall,  who,  in  resisting  the  assumed  authority  of  one  religious 
tnonopoly,  plead  for  that  of  another.  The  sufficiency  of  the 
scriptures  for  every^  rcligicfus  purpose,  the  direct  responsibility 
of  man  to  God  for  his  religi(nis  opinions,  and  the  unfettered 
freedom  of  the  mind  in  dcterriiiniug  the  import  of  the  divine 
word,  are  the  principles  on  which  the  great  secession  from 
the  Romish  Church  was  conducted.  Ttie  dej)arture  from  these 
principles,  in  a  protestant,  must  betray  him  into  j)alpa!)le  ab 
surdities,  when  advocating  the  cause  of  exclusive  establish 
ments  in  religion.  He  must  assume  a  double  character.  In 
this  manner  does  the  author  of  the  present  work  exhibit  him 
self.  He  assails  Dissenters  with  weapons  borrowed  from  the 
Romanists ;  he  combats,  the  Romanists  with  arms  furnished 
from  the  magazine  of  Dissenters.  His  assumptions  involve 
him  in  perplexities  from  which  he  is  utterly  unable  to  extricate 
himself.  The  Romanists  very  justly  allege  that  the  power 
of  enforcing  obedience  to  religious  dictates  must  be  associated 
with  infallibility;  and  cannot  be  exercised  by  a  Church  which 
admits  her  liability  to  error.  ^  The  Romanists,’  says  Mr.  Col- 
linson,  ‘  think  that  they  enclose  us  in  the  following  dilemma, 
namely,  that  although  we  affirin  there  is  no  infallible  authority 
on  earth,  we  vet  claim  obedience  to  our  ecclesiastical  laws.’ 
p.  241.  What  does  he  say  in  reply  to  this?  Why,  ho  says,  in 
the  first  place,  that  ‘  in  the  all  important  concern  of  his  sal 
vation,  every  individual  has  a  right  to  read  the  Bible  for  him 
self and,  secondly,  that  ‘  those  who  agree  in  principal  points 
of  doctrine  with  the  articles  of  faith  proposed  by  the  national 
Church,  ought  to  conform  to  the  laws  of  that  Church  in  matters 
of  order  and  discipline ;  and  that  contention  and  opposition 
on  interior  topics,  betoken  pride  and  obstinacy,  and  incur  the 
guilt  of  rebellion  and  schism.’  p.  212.  But  this  is,  in  fact, 
saying  nothing.  We  w’ant  to  be  informed  on  what  gronndt 
ob^ience  to  the  laws  of  the  national  Church,  In  matters  of 
order  and  discipline,  is  *  demanded ;  and  what  are  the  obli¬ 
gations  on  which  this  claim  is  set  up.  These  ought,  by  all 
means,  to  be  clearly  defined,  and  Mr.  C.  has  omitted  an  es¬ 
sential  part  of  the  business  in  passing  them  by.  Is  he  to  fe 
accounted  rebelfious  and  schismatical,  who  resists  a  claim  tiS 
the  reasons  of  it  are  assigned  ?  W e  are  glad  in  again  meetifi 
the  assertion  that  ^  every  man  has  a  right  to  read  the  Bib 
for  himself  in  the  concerns  of  his  salvation ;’  but  has  he  u< 
an  equal  right  to  read  it  for  himself  in  every  other  respect! 
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^in  matters  of  order  and  discipline  too  ?  If  it  appear  to  any 
man,  on  the  ]>eriisal  of  his  Bible,  that  *  in  matters  of  onWf 
and  discipline’  the  requisitions  of  tlie  Church  arc  without  the 
support  of  the  scriptures,  and  that  observances  opposed  to 
its  spirit,  are  bound  upon  the  conscience — is  he  not  at  li¬ 
berty  to  resist  them,  and  to  unite  himself  with  that  society, 
the  order  and  disci |)line .  of  which  he  approves?  Is  his  con¬ 
science  to  be  compelled  in  any  thing  which  is  a  j)art  of  re¬ 
ligion,  either  in  its  internal  existence  and  operation,  or  in  its 
external  relations?  If  the  consequences  of  a  man’s  reading 
the  Bible  for  himself,  should  be  his  conviction  that  some  of 
the  doctrines  of  the  Church  are  not  contained  in  the  Bible, 
what  0001*80  would  Mr.  Collinson  ]>rescribe  in  this  case?  Must 
not  separation  from  the  Church  be  the  result?  Is  it  consis¬ 
tent  with  integrity  for  any  man  to  sanction  that  w*hich  lie 
seriously  regards  as  error?  We  should  be  obliged  by  his 
opinion  on  this  case  which  he  must  admit  to  be  neither 
imaginary  nor  rare,  since  according  to  this  exposition  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church,  ^  Baptism  confers  justification.’'  As 
to  the  affair  of'  ‘  schism,’  we  must  be  allowed  to  tliink  that 
the  insisting  on  rigid  conformity  in  things  indifferent,  and 
the  denying  .  of  indulgence  to  tender  consciences,  betoken 
pride  and  obstinacy,  and  incur  guilt  of  a  more  solid  kindi 
than  that  which  the  author  .awards  to  his  imaginary  instance 
of  rebellion.  This  whole  afiair  is  much  better  managed  by 
he  Romanists :  they  assert  the  infallibiKty  of  their  Church, 
d;  very  consistently  with  this  assumption,  demand  obedience 
het*  decrees,  .  and  punish  with  fetters  and  with  flames  the 
reties  and  rebels  who  dissent  from  her  cofrimuiiSon.  That 
hurch  which  demands  obedience  to  her  laws,  and  which 
ominates  non-compliance  schism  and  rel^llion,  should  be 
fallible.  The  author  concedes  the  fallibility  of  his  Church, 
d  yet  contends  for  her  exclusive  authority.  We,  however, 
re  the  disciples  of  another  school,  in  which  we  were  taught 
hat  an  erring  or  fallible  authority  is,  in  religion,  no  authority 

all.  --  ; . -  - 

‘  The  great  and  increasing  evil  in  the  Church  at  the  pre- 
it  day  is  scliism.’  p.  225.  There  is  much  truth  in  these 
ords,  considered  as  a  description  of  the  existing  state  of  the 
ational  Church.  But  this  is  not  the  sense  in  which  it  is  in- 
nded  .tbey  should  be  understood.  The  evil  is  ‘  defection  from 
e  Church/  and  Dissentients  are  the  criminals.  It  may  not 
improper  to  consider  with  what  propriety  the  charge  of 
kism  is  preferred  a^nst  them  by  certain  writers,  in- 
luding  this  Bampton  Lecturer.  He  asserts  that  ^  the  true 
undation  of  the  clerical  order  is  the  commission  of  Christ 
aveyed  by  an  apostolic  succession  in  the  true  Cburch.^  ^  Now 
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as  tlie  orders  of  the  Ene^Hsh  Clergy  have  been  derived  from 
the  Romish  Clerj^y,  it  is  impossible  for  liiin  to  deny  that  tlie  ' 
latter  are  the  Inic  pastors  of  Christ’s  flock — the  direct  sik% 
cessors  of  tlic  Apostles,  the  ministers  of  Christ  who  hear  liis  j  ^ 
commission.  In  withdrawine:  from  the  Cliurch  of  Rome,  he  j 
and  his  !)retliren  incur  tlie  guilt  of  schism  and  rebellion.  But,  say  ^ 
they,  the  Church  of  Rome  was  corrupt.  A  Church  corrupt  which 
had  the  true  clericttl  orders !  and  over  which  the  direct  successors  , 
of  the  Apostles  were  presiding!  Was  she  conaipt  in  doctrine, or  :  I 
in.  discipline,  or  in  both  ?  In  doctrine,  says  our  author,  p.  16tt,  | 

192.  What,  then,  are  ‘  the  true  clerical  orders’  and  ‘  an  apos-  j 
toiical  succession’  good  for,  if  they  be  no  security  for  purt>  |j 
iloctrine,  and  preserve  not  the  true  religion  ?  Admitting  the  j 
corruptions  of  this  Church,  who  were  the  judges  of  them! 
This  is  the  point.  Certainly  they  who  made  the  separation.  ‘ 
Thus  then  runs  the  parallel— you  withdrew  from  the  Church  ^ 
of  Rome  on  account  of  her  corruptions ;  and  we  withdraw  ^ 
from  you  oh  the  account  of  your  corruptions  ;  you  yourselves  ^  ^ 
were  judges  of  those  corruptions,  and  acted  from  your  con*  -  ^ 
victions ;  and  we  are  judges  for  ourselves,*  and  act  on  ow  ^ 
convictions.  If  these  be  legitimate  grounds  of  separation  on  ^ 
your  part ;  they  are  equally  valid  on  ours.  Then  as  to  the  ^ , 
schism  of  the  case;  if  you  denominate  our  separation 
the  Cluirch  of  Rome  calls  yours  rebellion,  and  the  parallel  b  ' , 
complete.  -  It  is  impossible  for  a  Churchman  to  vindicate  him* 
self  without  justifying  Dissenters:  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  ] 
censure  Dissenters  without  condemning  himself.  Where  then 
is  ’  the  justice  or  the  good  souse  .  of  Mr.  Collinson’s  declama¬ 
tions  agaii^t  Dissenters  as  schismatics  ?  Into  what  preposterous 
absurditieii'do  High  Church  notions  lead  men,  otherwise,  perhaps, 
neither  in'ational  nor  uncandid !  With  the  doctrine  maintained 
in  this  work,  a  satisfactory  vindication  of  the  Reformation 
cannot,  be  produced:  for  every  argument  by  .which  it  is  jus¬ 
tified,  is.  an  argument  of  irresistible  force  in  the  justification  of 
Protestant  Dissenters.' 

From  the  frequency  and  boldness  with  which  charges  cl 
schism  are  preferred  'against  Dissenters  by  the  Clergy,  it  might 
be  supposed  tlvat  they  themselves  were  ‘  perfectly  joined  to¬ 
gether  in  the  same  mind  and  in  the  same  judgement ;’  and  that 
the  Church  was  distinguished  by  an  entire  uniformity  of  doc¬ 
trine.  .  Nothing,  however,  is  more  remote  from  fact.  Th« 
Church  includes  every  kind  and  every  degree  of  religious 
opinion.  She  has  ‘an  act  of  Uniformity,’  and  articles  of  faith 
which  all  her  Clergy  must  subscribe,  ex  animo ;  but  their  sense 
is  undctermineld,  and  the  inter|>retations  they- give  of  them 
are  the  reverse  ot*  each  other.  The  creeds  of  her  ministers  are 
antipodes  of  each  other,  and  the  greatest  diversity  of  doctrine 
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is  taught  from  her  pulpits.  Of  the  Clergy,  some  are  Cal¬ 
vinists,  others,  Arminians;  some  are  Arians,  others,  So- 
cinians;  some,  disciples  of  Swedenborg,  and  others,  admirers 
of  Johanna  Southcott.  Bishop  Tomline,  Professor  Marsh, 
Mr.  Collinson,  and  many  other  persons  of  eminent  station  in  the 
Church,  strenuously  maintain  that  ‘  Baptism  confers  justifi¬ 
cation  ; — ^^and  that  this  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  while 
other  writers,  on  behalf  of  the  same  Church,  assure  us  that  her 
articles  have  no  such  meaning,  and  that  the  dogma  is  erroneous 
and  dangerous.  Now,  in  ascertaining  the  doctrine  of  tlie 
Church,  whose  interpretation  are  we  to  receive  as  the  true  one,— 
Bishop  Tomline’s,  or  Mr.  Scott’s  ?  Mr.  Clowes’s,  or  Mr.  Fel- 
lowes’s  ?  How  idle  is  it  to  boast  of  the  soundness  of  a.  creed^ 
and  of  the  excellence  of  formularies,  the  sense  of  which  is  not 
settled,  and  which  are  the  subject  of  angry  contention  !  It  is 
worse  than  idle  for  the  ministers  of  a  Church  which  presents 
the  spectacle  of  intestine  warfare,  and  who  neither  accord  in 
religious  sentiments,  nor  are  united  together  in  Christian  love, 
to  fulminate  censures  against  the  schism,  supposed  or  real,  of 
other  Churches.  It  is  perfectly  ridiculous  in  ‘  Mr.  Collinson  to 
urge  the  ‘  use  and  necessity  of  articles  and  formularies  of  faith,’ 
and  to  represent  them  as  ‘  fences  to  scripture  and  preservatives 
of  pure  doctrine,’  p.  130.  in  opposition  to  the  records  of  eccle¬ 
siastical  history,  and  to  existing  facts. 

In  opposing  the  j)retensions  of  the  Romish  Church,  p.  1801 
he  seizes  on  'the  differences  subsisting  in  that  Church  as  an 
irresistible  argument  against  her  authority,  and  very  justly 
observes  that  ‘  they  cause  her  infallibility  to  wither  in  the  root.* 

‘  Here,’  he  says,  p.  181.  ‘is  another  instance  of  disagreement 
and  contradiction  among  themselves,  in  a  society  of  men,  who, 
in  this  respect,  are  indeed  like  the  rest  of  the  world,  yet  have 
the  vanity  to  proclaim  that  they  always  teach  the  same  things  ! 
Are  the  ilifierences  and  contradictions  existing  in  the  Church 
for  which  he  pleads  less  fatal  to  her  pretensions  ?  We  would 
advise  tlie  Clqrgy  to  look  for  the  real  cause  of  their  alarms,  not 
in  other  Churches,  but  in  their  own, — intus  est  hostis : — to 
‘  heal  their, own  divisions’  ere  they  attempt  the  cure  of  others  ; 
and  to  cease  from  the  ur.meaning  clamours  of  schism  and  re¬ 
bellion  against  those  over  whom  they  can  have  no  spiritual  Ju¬ 
risdiction.  When  they  agree  in  the  interpretation  of  the  ar¬ 
ticles  which  they  have  subscribed— when  they  teach  from  their 
pulpits  the  same  doctrine — when  they  all  mind  the  same  thing, 
J^nd  when  there  is  no  division  amongst  them — ‘  the  use  and  ne¬ 
cessity  of  articles,’  will  receive  illustration.  Before,  it  would 
be  perfect  folly  to  give  their  charges  a  moment’s  attention. 


It 
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We  do  not  mean  to  affirm  that  there  can  be  no  such  thing 
schism,  or  to  deny  that  it  is  an  evil :  but  we  are  prepar^  to 
prove  that  the  true  notion  of  schism  is  different  from 
that  entertained  by  the  autlior ;  and  that  it  does  not 
attacli  to  the  secession  of  Dissenters  from  the  nationtl 
Church.  Christian  Churches  must  be  fornied  by  voluntary 
sociation  :  no  man  can  belong  to  them  by  compulsion.  On  his 
admission  into  the  Church  every  person  pledges  himself  to 
obey' the  laws  of  Christ,  which  particularly  enjoin,  in  this  con. 
nexion,  the  cultivation  of  an  affectionate  temper  towards  Lh 
Christian  associates.  In  this  manner  were  the  priraiuTe 

Churclies  formed  under  the  eye  of  the  Apostles.  In  these  so* 
cieties  great  indulgence  was  extended  to  those  prejudices  and 
opinions  which  did  not  affect  the  great  dqciriiies  of  faith,  and 
mutual  forbearance  on  minor  ])oints  was  exercised  by  the 
members  of  them.  Love  was  the  basis  of  their  union,  and  the 
harmony  of  tlie  society  was  the  primary  object  of  regard. 
Whatever  disturbed  this  tranquillity,  and  alienated  the  affections 
of  the  brethren  from  each  other,  was  schism.  Did  any  one 
endeavour  lo  introduce  disiihctions,  to  .exalt  himself  aboTe 
another,  .to  attach  importance  to  things  indifferent,  and  to 
make  them  terms  of  communion  ? — he  was  a  schismatic.  He 
was  the  blame- worthy  party,  and  not  the  persons  .who  resisted 
the  innovations.  No  uniformity,  it  must  be  remembered,  m 
enjoined  lii  tlie  ))rimitive  Churich  in  the  case  of  things  in 
different  in  theriiselves.  .Here  great  latitude  was  allowed.  Th 
weak'  brother  was  not  to  be  received  to  doubtful  disputations. 
No  encroachment  Was  permitted  on.  another’s  conscience. .  Ever 
roan  w  as  to  be  fnlly  persuaded  in  his  own  mind,  and  to  lear 
his  fellow  Christians  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  same  privile 
With*  these  facts  before  us,  let  us  examine  the  requisitions  e 
proceedings  of  that  Cliurch  which  claims  to  be  truly  and  ex 
clusively  Apostolical,  and  to  dissent  from  which  ‘  incurs 
guilt  of  sciiism.’  Docs  she  allow  of  the  primitive  liberty 
things  indifferent  ?  Does  she  regard  the  scruples  of  tender  coo 
sciences }  No.  She  insists  oh  a  rigid  uniformity,  even  in  tl 
shape  and  colour  of  a  vestment,  and  in  the  most  trifling  of  h 
rites  and  ceremonies.  She  enforces  the  use  of  the  ‘  surplic 
and  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  baptism,’  with  unsparing  severity 
She  cast  out  into  the  world  to  suffer  and  to  perish,  tw 
thousand  of  her  ministers,  not  because  they  were  immoral 
not  because  they  were  unapt  to  teach — not  because  tliey  d 
believed  tlie  doctrines  of  faith — in  all  these  respects  they  we 
irreprovable — but  because  they  refused  to  sacrifice  the  hon 
scruples  of  tlieir  consciences  on  points  which  no  primiti^ 
Church  would  have  established!  The  guilt  of  schism  was, 
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U  instance,  incurred,  not  by  those  who  were  cast  out,  but 
,  those  who  cast  them  out. 

This  is  a  case  to  wiiich  the  Apostolic  expostulation  has  pointed 
^plication  !  Why  dost  thou  judge  thy  brotlier,  or  why  dost 
oil  set  at  nouglit  thy  brother,  for  we  sliall  itfl  stand  before 
■'  judgement  seat  of  Christ  ?  The  Act  of  Uniformity,  de- 
:nding  ‘  assent  and  consent  to  all  and  every  thing  contained 
1  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,’  necessarily  produced  a  sepa- 
tiion  from  the  Church,  unless  we  pronounce  that  those  who 
i,l  not  believe  every  thing  contained  in  the  formularies  pre* 
ribed  by  it,  ought  to  have  practised  in  o]yposUioi»  to  their 
ii^riences.  Mr.  Collinson  must  admit  that  the  Non -conformists 
tted  as  uprigiit  men,  or  he  must  sanction  the  most  slvameful 
jplicity,  and  plead  for  an  external  union  founded  on  hy- 
icrisy  and  perjury.  Were  these  Separatists  to  be  without 
iblic  religion  ?  Assuredly  not..  The  scriptures  are  amply 
iHk  ient  to  direct  a  company  of  Christians  in  every  thing  per- 
niiig  to  social  worsliip  and  order.  Tlte  Churches  formed  by 
c  Xon-conforinisls  were  true  Churches  of  Christ ;  the  name 
Bishop  could  add  nothing  either  to  their  validity  or  to  their 
(tdlence.  So  long  as  tlie  maxim  ‘  we  ought  to  .obey  God 
iher  than  man’  shall  be  of  value,  and  integrity  shall  retain  its 
iiti),  so  long  will  the  conduct  of  the  early  Non -conformists 
aiinand  vcneratioii. 

The  part  they  acted,  in  offering  sacrifices  so  costly  on  tlie^ 
ar  of  a  pure  conscience,  fixes  our  admiratiou ;  and  exhibits 
loble  example  for  imitation  in  every  professional  difiicuky 
a  like  nature.  With  a  heroism  inspired  by  heaven,  they, 
r>i^(ed  unto  blood,  striving  against  sin  ;’  and  pressed  onwards 
reach  the  heights  of  immortality.  They  gathered  their 
iek,  not  on  the  ensanguined  fields  of  political  warfare,  but 
the  retirements  to  which  they  were  compelled  to  retreat. 


Puritans,  Mr.  C.  thus  writes:  rf 

Reformed  churches  have  been  occasionally  debased  by  the  pre* 
^ice  of  a  mystical  and  puritanical  spirit,  which  as  far  removefd 
from  true  obedience  to  Christ’s  laws,'  ‘  as  officious  fiattery .  di& 
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fere  fro:ii  the  constant  sedulity  of  faithful  friendship.  This  countitfr*^*^! 
unfortunately  furnishes  ample  historical  proof,  that  professions  And, 
fastidiou*  nicety  and  extreme  scrupulousness  of  conscience  ^e  moAond 
certain  t^vkens  of  little,  than  of  pure,  minds.  *  ■ 

‘  — Meek  and  humble-mouthed — their  hearts  . 

Were  cramm’d  with  arrogancy,  spleen,  and  pride.’ p.  122. 

Venerable  and  holy  men !  of  whom  the  w  orld  was  not  worth) 

‘.the  salt  of  the  earth' — ‘  the  light  of  the  world’ — ye  llerveys 
Baxters — ye  Henrjs  and  Bateses  and  Flavels — 

*  Men  whose  life,  learning,  faith,  and  pure  intent, 

*  Would  have  been  held  in  high  esteem  with  Paul !’ — 

Are  your  memories  thus  insulted  ?  But,  we  trust,  it  is  alt 
gether  unnecessary  for  us  to  multiply  words  for  the  purpose 
exciting,  in  any  of  our  readers,  just  feelings  towards  the  sent! 
ments  and  language  of  IMr.  CoHinson  in  the  above  extract 
It  is  a  trial  to  us  to  suppress  our  rising  indignation.  ^ 

The  basis  of  religious  liberty  is  the  right,  sacred  and  inviolable 
which  every  individual  possesses  of  inquiring  for  himself  i 
religious  matters,  and  of  acting  to  the  full  extent  of  his  convic 
tions.  This  right,  in  its  claim  and  exercise,  is  the  first  privile® 
and  duty  of  man :  it  is  an  inseparable  adjunct  of  hunianity.  H 
cannot  surrender  it  to  another ;  nor  is  it  in  the  power  of  an 
creature  to  deprive  him  of  it,  and  be  guiltless.  No  man,  lioi 
eminent  soever  for  wisdom,  or  learniiig,  or  rank,  and  n? 
body  of  men,  can  dictate  to  another  what  he  shall  believe  o! 
practise  in  religion,  or  attach  disabilities  and  penalties  to  iion^ 
compliance  with  their  prescriptions.  Religion  is  purely  an 
directly  an  affair  between  a  man’s  conscience  and  his  Maker 
Every  other  party  is  positively  excluded  from  this  sanctuary 
Intrusion  on  this  ground  is  criminal ;  it  is  tlie  consecrated  pro 
perty,  the  inalienable  inheritance  of  man,  in  every  country  an 
in  every  age.  It  belongs  by  equal  right  to  the  peasant  and 
the  prince.  Religion  cannot  enter  into  consideration 
the  institutes  of  civil  society,  nor  form  any  part  of  t 
duties  of  civil  legislation :  it  cannot  be  established  by  la\f 
ne  quid  detrimeiiti  capiat  Respublica,  bounds  the*  duties 
civil  governors,  whose  office  has  no  relation  to  a  spiritual  do 
nion.  It  is  evident,  from  its  very  nature,  that  religion  cann 
be  the  subject  of  dictation  or  controul  by  states  or  human  ti 
bunals  ;  for  on  the  supposition  that  a  man’s  religion  is  wron 
that  the  scriptures  are  incorrectly  interpreted,  that  erroneo 
sentiments  are  imbibed,  that  ^''3  dispositions  of  the  lieart,  whid 
God  requires  and  approves,  are  wanting; — who  can  decide  on  tfe 
motives  and  circumstances  which  influence  and  determine 
judgement,  but  that  Being  who  searches  the  heart  ?  He  alon«  w  t 
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ii;ompetent  to  the  cognizance  of  our  religious  o])inions'and  habits ; 
mJ,  therefore,  our  responsibility  for  our  religious  decisions  and 
onduct,  stands  in  direct  relation  to  the  tribunal  of  God — an 
iiierring  tribunal — where  sincerity  can  be  distinguished  from 
lypocrisy,  truth  from  error;  and  all  the  mistakes,  and  prc- 
udices,  and  obstinacy  of  the  mind,  detected  and  impartially 
onsidered.  All  compulsory  interference  in  religion  is  wrong. 
?ofar,  therefore,  are  those  who  choose  and  judge  for  themselves 
II  religious  matters,  from  arrogating  to  themselves  any  thing 
tvhich.  does  not  belong  to  them,  that  they  are  exercising  a 
is^ht  inseparable  from  rational  agency,"  the  abandonment  of 
vhich  would  expose  them  to  the  judgement  and  displeasure  of 
lod.  Mr.  Collinson,  we  suppose,  would  allow  that  Luther, 
'alvin.  Jewel,  Cranmer,  and  other  Reformers,  possessed  the 
ii^it  of  judging  for  themselves  in  religious  concerns,  but  was 
his  their  property  by  any  peculiar  charter  ?  was  it  not  a  right 
0  which  every  other  man  has  an  equal  claim  ?  Every  man 
nust,  therefore,  determine  for  himself  in  all  that  pertains  to 
eligion  ;  and  his  associating  with  others  in  religious  worship 
nd  fellowship,  must  be  his  own-  voluntary  act.  If  a  man 
Aoose  ‘  to  follow  the  regular  ministrations  of  the  Clergy,’  no 
•ne  has  any  right  to  interdict  him.  If  any  individual  prefer 
ur  author’s  ministry  to  that  of  any  other  Clergyman,  he  is  at 
erfect  liberty  to  attend  upon  it.  Should  any  person  choose 
ather  to  frequent  the  meeting-house  of  the  Independents  or  of 
he  Presbyterians,  or  the  chapel  of  the  Methodists,  he  is  entirely 
ree  from  ail  human  control.  The  human  mind  is  entirely  free, 
its  religious  acts,  from  the  restraints  of  human  power ;  and 

Kdinits  only  the  control  of  the  divine  will,  as  revealed  in*  the 
mptures,  on  the  import  of  which  it  is '  itself  to  decide.  To 
bandon  this  principle,  is  t'o  commit  a  direct  outrage  on  humait 
ature,  to  invade  the  divine  prerogative,  to  justify  persecution, 
ITectually  to  prevent  all  transition  from  error  to  truth,  and  to 
« tss  sentence  of  condemnation  upon  the  Reformers  of  every 
•  Atlon  and  of  every  age. 

M  Collinson,  in  his  arguments  against  the  Romanists, 
projierly  desires  ^  an  explanation  of  the  term  Church’  as 
J®^‘by  them.  He  must  permit  us,  in  our  turn,  to  address  the 
nwme  request  to  him,  and  to  inquire  what  he  means  by  the 
Church!  Does  he  not  maintain  that  ^  the  Church  has 
''*^wer  to  decree  rites,  and  ceremonies,  and  authority  in  matters 
faith  ?’*  What  then  is  this  Church  ?  ‘  A  congregation  of  faithful 
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*  Every  Christian  i  must  cordially '  approve  of  the  primary  law 
W  the  ‘  British  and  Foreign  Bible  l$ociety/  by  which  *  it  is  enacted> 
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.uven’  has  no  such  power,  Tlie  ministers  of.tlm  Church 
no  such  right :  for  all  tlm  Bi^jhpps  and  Clergy  together  canun 
alter  any  of  the  rites  or  ceremonies  of  the  Church,  or  decra 
an  article  of  any  kind.  This  power  resides  in  the  King  aai 
Parliament.  Every  novice  in  ecclesiastical  history  knows  tb 
the  primary  separation  of  the  Church  of  Englaiwl  from  tin 
Church  of  Rome,  originated  in  circumstances  far  diflferent 
the  resolution  of  the  Clergy  to  detach  themselves  from  4 
latter,  and  to  form  a  purer  community.  It  was  produced  tj 
the  restless  passions  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  inflamed  by  resem- 
ment  against  the  papal  set‘,  which  opposed  obstacle^  to  thei 
gratification.  On  this  occasion,  in  opposition  to  the  C/eiyj 
that  monarch  transt’erred  the  ecclesiastical  supremacy  froii 
the  Pope  to  himself';  and,  by  an  act  of  Parliament  passed  in  bi 
reign,  obedience  was  demanded  to  ‘  whatsoever  his  Majesty  sha! 
enjoin  in  matters  of  religion.'  It  was  the  royal  authority  whic! 
separated  the  Church  of  England  from  the  papal  dominion,  ai 
the  same  authority  changed  the  national  religion,  in  Mary’s  reigi 
from  Protestantism  to  popery,  and  iu  Elizabeth’s,  from  poper 
again  to  protestantism,  when  the  Church  was  establLshed  onia 
present  oasis.  The  governors  of  tlie  Church  are  the  Kin] 
and  the  Parliament  of  England,  who  have  the  ‘  power  of  dt 
creeing  rites  and  ceremonies,  and  authority  in  matters  of  faitk 
The  King  appoints  the  Bishops  of  this  Church,  and  manji 
her  inferior  ministers.  Universities  and  Noblemen  pra^ 
whom  they  will  to  many  benefices — these  and  other  individusi 
introduce,  to  spiritual  offices  in  the  Church,  persons  generd 
unknown  to  the  people,  witliout  their  consent,  and  frequent! 
in  opposition  to  their  wishes.  Will  Mr.  Collinson  assert  llu 
these  things  are  according  to  the  primitive  model?  will  i 
prove  to  us  that  Jesus  Christ  has  invested  kings,  and  cit 
magistrates,  and  parliaments  with  spiritual  authority  ?  Does! 
deny  the  right  of  every  individual  to  decide  for  himself  i 
every  religious  particular,  and  of  every  Christian  societ)  i 
choose  its  own  ministers? — let  him  then  inform  us  who  ii 


that  the  copies  of  the  English  version  of  the  scriptures  circulau 
by  the  Society,  shall  be  without  note  or  comment.  May  we  be  ps 
mitted  to  remark  that,  in  some  instances,  the  summary  of  contes 
prefixed  tp  the  chapters,  is  of  the  nature  of  a  comment — we  I121 
compared  copies  of  the  12mo.  editions  of  1813,  printed  at  I.ondJ 
Camoridge,  and  Oxford^  and  have  noticed  that  the  following  sa 
tence,  prefixed  to  the  149th  Psalm,  is  retained  in  the  Oxford  Bibl^ 
but  omitted  in  the  London  and  Cambridge  Bibles.  *  The  prophet  0 
horteth  to  praise  God — for  that  power  which  he  hath,  given  to  d 
Church  to  rule  tbe<  copsciencet  of.txnen.^  This  distinction 
singular  and  curious:  • 
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the  persons  to  \vhoin  it  belongs  to  examine  and  to  judge  for 
others  in  religious  concerns,  and  to  dictate  to  tliem  what  they 
shall  believe  and  practise,  and  in  what  way  they  became  pos* 
sessed  of  such  power.  He  must  be  fully  sensible  of  his  utter 
inability  to  satisfy  our  inquiries.  What  tlien  hecoiin‘s  of  bis 
lofty  assumptions  ?  Is  lie  at  liberty  to  denounce  every  (lerson 
as  a  schismatic  who  believing  that  Jesus  Christ  is,  the  sole 
legislator  in  his  o^vn  Church,  alone  possessed  of  nu^hpirity  in 
matters  of  faith,  and  that  the  New  Testament  contains  the  laws  of 
bis  kingdoDi,  regulates  his  religious  ftiitii  and  practice  by  them  ? 
Are  ignorance  and  bigotry,  by  associating  politicid  disalTection 
witli  religious  principles,  to  be  allowed  tlie  privilege  of  affixing  a 
stigma  on  the  character  of  men,  who,  by  endeavouiing  to 
maintain  a  good  conscience,  aspire  to  the  approbation  of 
God  ? 

Had  the  author  founded  the  claims  of  the  Church  on  the 
round  of  utility,  and  placed  this  ecclesiastical  institution  in 
jie  order  of  expedients  for  the  promotion  of  Christianity,  Ids 
^Tork  would  have  challenged  anotlicr  mode  of  examination :  but 
.s  he  has  taken  a  different  method,  representing  the  Church 
■as  a  religious  monopoly,  denying  to  every  other  body  of  Chris- 
ians,  the  right  of  e^ibiting  the  common  salrsdion,  and  to 
their  ministers  the  character  of  true  pastors;  we  have  felt  it 
0  be  our  duty  to  expose  such  arrogance ;  and  to  assert  tlie 
imdamental  and  inviolable  principle  of  protestanfism — ^  tlie  suf- 
Siciency  of  the  scriptures  to  guide  man  in  religion,  and  the 
qual  right  of  all  to  examine  them.  ^  The  Bible  done  is  tlie 

iieligion  of  Protestants.’* 

In  the  observations  which  a  sense  of  public  justioe  has  im~ 
elled  us  to  lay  before  them,  we  djusclaim  all  hostility  to- 
ards  men  whose  opinions  differ  from  our  oivn.  We  esteem 
ery  highly  in  love  .every  Christian  minister  who  pireaclies  Christ 
esus  the  l#ord — who  warns  e^ery  man,  and  teaches  every  man, 
1  all  wisdom,  seeking  not  his  own  profit,  but  the  profit  of  many 
lat  they  may  be  saved :  whether  the  parish-church,  pr  the  meeting- 
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*  We  are  perfectly  ready  to  *  learn  from  the  example  of  the 
athers,*  from  their  very  mistakes,  to  be  firm  but  not  unbending; 
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make  concessions  upon  doubtful  and  uniippprtant  cmints ;  to  6^ 
^is6ed,  ‘  if  there  cannot  be  perfect  concord  among  Christians  to  Have 
^e,'  and  should  be  truly  happy  in  perceiving  the  recommendation 
[  the  author  sanctioned  by  his  taking  the  lead  in  the  good  wprk  of 
^nciiiation.  But  when  were  exclusive  monopolists  in  religion  known 
make  concessions  t  these  must  be  all  on  one  side  of  the  question, 
must  surrender  conscience  lor  peace,  or  be  branded  as  schismatics 
rebels,  subverters  of  social  order,  decency,  and  law.  Ubi  solitudines 
CiUQt,  pacem  appellant. 
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house  be  the  place  in  which  he  ministers.  We  are  not  so 
blind  as  not  to  perceive  much  that  is.  blamable  in  the  Churches 
of  Dissenters,  who,  in  many  essential  qualities,  are  not  better 
than  their  fathers.  We  must  particularly  mark  that  flippancy 
which  we  have  observed,  in  more  instances  than  we  could 
have  wished,  associated  in  young  Dissenting  Ministers  with 
a  very  moderate  share  of  acquirements.  These  admissions  are 
not  in  the  least  inconsistent  with  any  of  our  preceding  re¬ 
marks,  which  being  adapted  to  the  general  assertions  of  the 
work  before  us,  excluded  all  particular  and  minute  specification. 
Persecution  in  every  form  and  in  every  degree  we  perfectly 
abhor,  reckoning  it  absolutely  incompatible  with  our  principles 
to  injure,  either  in  |)erson  or  in  property,  the  man  whose  re¬ 
ligious  sentiments  differ  from  our  own ;  to  attempt  to  obscure 
his  reputation;  or  to  calumniate  his  principles.  We  acknowledge 
and  respect,  in  every  man,  the  rights  of  conscience.  In  every 
endeavour  to  correct  the  errors  of  such  as  may  appear  to  us 
mistaken,  we  would  proceed  as  in  a  labour  of  love;  and  for 
the  support  of  our  principles  we  employ  no  other  means  than 
sober  argument  and  consistent  example.  ‘  The  weapons  of 
our  warfare  are  not  carnal.’ 

It  is  to  us  matter  of  sincere  congratulation,  that  the  times 
which  are  passing  over  us,  are  marked  ‘  by  more  correct  no¬ 
tions  of  religious  liberty  than  those  which  prevailed  in  former 
periods.; — that  statesmen,  profiting  by  the  instructive  page  of 
history,  have  learned  the  lessons  of  a  better  policy,  and  hold  over 
the  subject,  whatever  be  the  complexion  of  his  religious,  senti¬ 
ment^,  the  shield  of  protection  ; — and  that,  in  the  more  congenial 
spirit  with  which  Christians  of  various  denominations  regard 
each  other,  prophecy  is  receiving  its  accomplishment — *  Ephraim 
shall  not  envy  Judah,  and  Judah  shall  not  vex  Ephraim.’  We 
contemplate,  with  admiration  and  delight,  tlie  excellent  insti¬ 
tutions  of  our  times,  in  which,  without  compromise  of  prin¬ 
ciple,  all  good  men  of  every  Church  can  combine  their  -efforts 
for  the  diflusion  of  the  religion  of  Christ,  in  comparison  with 
which,  every  party  interest  and  every  name  is  as  chaff.  We 
should  ever  remember,  that  in  all  true  Christians,  there  is  an 
identity,  which,  in  the  present  imperfect  state,,  is  perfectly  con¬ 
sistent  with  great  external  diversity ;  circumstances  of  the  latter 
kind  should  never  be  allowed  to  assume  such  importance  as 
to  produce  alienation  of  heart  in  any  of  Christ’s  disciples. 
But  this  is  the  necessary  tendency,  of  exclusive  monopolies  in 
religion.  The  design  of  the  Gosj>el,  we  should  never  suffer 
ourselves  to  forget,  is  to  conduct  men  to.  a  world  of  order; 
and  to  unite,  in  one  great  and  permanent  bond' of  love,  the 
real  followers  of  Christ  ^ 
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Art.  III.  Voyafre  round  the  Worlds  in  the  Years  1803,  4,  5,  and  6, 
by  Order .  of  His  Imperial  Majesty  Alexander  the  First,  on  Board 
the  Ships  Nadeshda  and  Neva,  under  the  command  of  Captain 
A.  Y.  Von  Krusenstern,  of  the  Imperial  Navy.  Translated  from 
the  Original  German,  by  Richard  Belgrave  Hoppner,  Esq.  4to. 
pp.  about  750.  Two  Coloured  Prints,  and  a  Chart  of  the  North¬ 
west  Part  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Price  21.  12s.  6d.  Murray,  1813. 

Voyages  and  Travels  in  various  Parts  of  the  Worlds  during  the 
Years  1803,  4,  5,  6,  and  7.  By  G  11.  Von  LangsdorlF,  Aulic  Coun¬ 
sellor  to  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  Consul-General  at  the 
Brazils,  Knight  of  the  Order  of  St.  Anne,  and  Member  of  various 
Academies  and  learned  Societies.  4to.  pp.  370.  Fourteen  Engrav¬ 


ings. 


Price  21.  12s.  6d.  Colburn,  1813. 


'pHESE  are  the  first'  two  of  perhaps  half  a  dozen  quarto 
volumes  which  our  greedy  literature  will  soon  have  acquired 
from  the  late  Russian  adventure  round  the  world.  A  translation 
of  a  second  volume  of  LaugsdorfF  is  already  before  the  public ; 
several  months  back  there  was  an  announcement  of  a  translation, 
just  ready  to  appear,  of  an  account  of  the  voyage  by  Captain 
Lisiaiiskoy,  who  commanded  the  Neva ;  Dr.  Tilesius,  one  of  the 
philosophers  of  the  expethtion,  intends  publishing  some  sketches 
of  natural  history,  which  also  ought  to  have  a  fair  chance  among  us ; 
and  it  would  be  most  unreasonable  to  expect  that  M.  de  ResaiioiF, 
the  chief  of  the  embassy  to  Japan,  should  deem  his  important 
•hare  of  the  expedition  competently  celebrated,  till  his  own 
account  of  its  progress  and  conclusion  shall  have  been  added, — 
especially  as  these  first  narratives  will  have  conveyed  no  very 
flattering  notion  of  his  conduct  or  sutliciency. 

The  present  state  of  the  public  feeling  with  respect  to  Russia, 

I  will  Undoubtedly  insure  our  booksellers  against  loss  in  bringing 
jmto  our  language  the  whole  product  of  the  German  or  Russian 
presses  relating  to  this  voyage.  The  interest,  however,  which 
[the  people  of  this  country  .will -take  in -the  story,  will  not  be 
wholly  such  as  we  are  accustomed  to  feel  in  contemplating  the 
|«xertions  of  a  mighty  power.  It  will  be  that  kind  of  sentiment 
j»n(l  that  kind  of  gratification  with  which  we  behold  a  great 
ifK)wer  in  such  a  posture  that  we  can.miiigle  condencemion  with 
[  our  resj>ect.  Viewing  this  enormous  state  as  operating,  in  one 
direction  of  its  agency,  with  a  mature<l,  preponderating,  and; 
'almost  irresistible  strength,  we  shall  be  pleased  at  seeing  its 
force  and  exertions  in  another  grand  department  feeble  and 
f  infautine  compared  to  pur  own.  An  object  viewed  with  a  senti- 
^  ttient  of  rivalry — and  all  human  greatness  is  so  viewed — w'c  do 
[«ot  like  to  be  constrained  to  admire,  if  wc  may  so  express  it, 
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fill  rounil.  Even  if  our  rivalry  aiul  eonipelled  .admiration  are 
free  from  hostility,  it  is  nevertheless  the  greatest  luxury  to  see 
something  in  the  object  which  we  may  look  down  upon  with  the 
dignified  benevolence  of  conscious  superiority.  The  pre-eminent 
naval  rank  held  by  our  own  nation,  is  the  distinction  on  the 
strength  of  which  it  can  maintain  its  ]>rou(l  self-complacency  in 
beholding  the  prodigious  magnitude,  and  now  evinced  military 
efficiency,  of  Russia,  as  combined  with  its  hitherto  comparatively 
puny  proportion  of  naval  capacity  and  enterprise.  With  us, 
expeditions  into  remote  seas  are  things  of  ipiite  ordinary  under¬ 
taking,  and  even  circumnavigations  have  been  so  frequent,  tlmt 
an  additional  one,  unless  attended  by  some  most  uutisual  occur 
rences,  would  excite  no  remarkable  degree  of  national  interest,- 
no  interest  strong  enougli  to  augment  the  pride  excited  by  the 
fact,  that  it  was  this  country  that  sent  out  the  greatest  adven¬ 
turer  and  explorer  on  the  ocean  since  Columbus.  We  shall 
therefore  have  the  gratification  of  a  feeling  slightly  tending 
towards  ridicule,  and  slightly  towards  compassion,  in  beholding 
that  appearance  of  extraordinary  effort,  importance,  and  exuha 
tion,  attending  an  enteq>rise  in  which  a  vast  empire  has  demon 
strated  its  ability  to  send  two  ships  (built  however  in  England) 
i*oniul  the  whole  world. 

If  this  were  an  impiTssioii  which  the  statesmen,  seamen,  and 
authors  of  Russia  would  have  desired  not  to  make  on  the  people 
of  the  more  advanced  states  of  Europe',  it  would  have  hm 
well  to  have  sent  forth  fewer  quartos  on  the  siiliject  of  the 
voyage.  They  might  have  learnt  the  average  allotment  of  bu 
in  the  relation  of  such  voyages,  within  the  Vast  twenty  years, 
even  the  extravagant  style  of  publication  in  England  and  Fran 
It  had  been  politic  to  avoid  every  thing  tending  to  betray,  befo 
the  nations  of  old  adventurers  and  voyage-readers,  the  excessif 
effect  of  novelty  ;  and  every  thing  looking  like  a  rather  wonderiDj 
self  -congratulation  tliat  the  jiersons  hazarded  in 'such  an  enter 
prise  should  have  returned  to  relate  its  fortunes. 

But  [>erhaps  Russia  is  incapable  of  ai>prehending  that 
thing  done  by  so  gigantic  a  state  can  bear  a  character  of  di 
nutiveness.  If  the  idea  of  her  huge  magnitude,  associated  y 
every  thing  slie  does,  should  not  be  enou^'tb  preclude  all  imp 
sioiis  of  littleness,  there  is  anotlier  idea  of  which  she  may 
willing  to  take  the  benefit,  an  idea. which  may  well  contribute 
present  all  her  operations  to  view  with  a  portentotis  enkrgeroent 
it  is  the  idea  of  what  small  beginnings,  in  an  important  dejw 
ment  of  exertion  and  power,  may  grow  to,  or  lead  to,  in  tlie  ( 
of  a  state  possessing  such  resources,  and  wiiicli,  in  its  prog 
thus  far,  has  exhibited  so  striking  a  powei'  and  ratio  of 
augmentation.  An  ambitious  imitation  of  the  more  sout 
states  in  the  multiplieatioo  of  quartos,  is  not  tbo  only  t 
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which  those  states  have  to  look  forward  to  as  the  final  result  of 
the  entrance  of  Russian  enterprise  on  any  new^  field/ 

If  the  i^  neral  exultation  produced  by  recent  events  refuses 
access  just  now  to  all  such  considerations,  it  may  not  he  very 
lon^  before  they  force  themselves  on  the  minds  of  the  thinking 
part  of  society  ,  by  means  of  circumstances,  distinct  indeed  from 
naval  eflbrts  of  ambition,  but  illustrative  or  predictive  of  the 
principles  which  an  advancing  empire  is  likely  to  carry  into  tdl 
Uie  processes  by  which  it  is  enlarging.  As  one  of  the  earliest 
occasions  for  prognostication,  it  will  be  seen  what  the  mag¬ 
nanimity  of  tins  enormous  empire  will  claim  as  the  price  of  so 
much  of  its  exertions  in  tlie  late  grand  contest  as  were  not 
(ieraancied  by  the  direct  objects  of  self-defence  and  security. 
The  ultimate  effect  of  every  new  political  mode  of  putting  forth 
tlie  active  faculties,  so  to  express  it,  of  Russia,  will  be  strongly 
intimated  by  whatever  proves,  a  little  while  hence,  to  be  the 
state  of  Poland. 

Both  the  works  before  us  are  dedicated  to  the  Emperor  Alex¬ 
ander,  with  a  laudable  brevity,  and  with  less  of  oriental  incense* 
than  might  have  been  expected.  Krusenstern’s  volume  is  tlie 
basis  of  whatever  is,  or  can  be,  published  on  the  subject  of  the 
voyage  of  which  it  is  the  regular  narration,  with  all  the  useful 
nautical  mmiitia?,  and  perhaps  a  number  that  might  have  been 
spared ;  at  least,  that  will  appear  superfluous  in  this  country, 
after  such  a  number  of  published  voyages  have  rendered  the 
ordinary  circumstances  of  the  navigation  of  every  sea  familiar. 
But  certainly  they  give  an  advantageous  display  of  skill,  and 
proof  of  extreme  and  unremitting  attention,  in  the  seamanship 
lud  the  scientific  duties  of  the  expedition.  Langsdorft'  very 

(properly  declines  a  regular  and  minute  report  of  progress,  and, 
with  little  of  any  thing  resembling  method,  enlarges,  in  descrip¬ 
tion  and  observation,  on  those  physical  and  moral  appearances 
which  Nature  had  so  kindly  reserved,  in  yarious  parts  of  her  sea 
|and  land,  for  his  amusement. 

The  translator  of  Krusenstern  makes  no  claims  for  him  on  the 
ground  of  autliorship.  -  -  -  - 

B  ‘  .The  motto  which  Capt.  K.  has  prefixed  to  his  book,  Les  Marins 
^n’oent  malj  mais  avec  a$3€z  de  candeuvy*  is  certainly  exemplified  in 
dis  own  instance.  The  characteristic  feature  of  the  work  is  that  of 
Accuracy,  rather  than  elegance  of  description.  An  uncouth  style, 
And  a  cold  precision  of  expression,  must  ever  preclude  the  author 
ranking  with  some  of  oar  circumnavigators  who,  in  their  de- 
''riptions  and  narratives,  have  displayed  a  warmth  of  colouring,  a 
ste  and  feeling,  worthy  of  the  wonderful  talents  which  insured  the 

fecessful  exemption  of  new  and  adventurous  voyages.  The  trans- 
or  felt,  however,  that  any  improvement  which  might  bring  it  nearer 
other  works  of  a  similar  nature,  could  only  be  e&ctcd  by  a  con- 
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fldcrable  alteration  In  the  style,  and  the  infusion  of  some  little  warmth 
and  sentiment  into  those  descriptive  parts  which  would  admit  of  it 
without  injury  to  the  sense,  or  a  departure  from  the  truth.  But. such 
a  step  would  have  l)een  to  assume  a  licence  which  he  con¬ 
ceived  he  was  by  no  means  warranted  to  take  ;  and,  as  his  aim  was 
to  produce  a  correct  and  not  an  amended  copy,  he  had  no  alternative 
but  to  follow  the  original  with  that  precision  which  he  conceives  to  be 
absolutely  necessary  in  translating  a  work  of  this  nature,  and  on 
which,  indeed,  its  value  so  mainly  depends.* 

The  Captain  prefixes  an  introduction,  to  explain  the  origin 
and  intention  of  the  undertaking.  He  takes  a  brief  retrospect 
of  the  trade  of  Russia  during  the  last  century,  and  regrets  its 
having  been  so  much  in  the  management  of  foreigners,  ‘  who, 
liaving  ac([uircd  wealth  at  the  expense  of  our  country,  quit  the 
empire  in  order  to  expend  it  in  their  own.’  The  remedy  for 
this,  is,  to  animate  the  natives  to  patriotic  zeal  and  enterprize; 
and  he  adds,  apparently  with  the  most  perfect  complacency  in 
the  excellent  constitution  of  his  country,  ‘  this  energy,  this 
patriotism,  tliey  can  only  he  inspired  witli,  in  a  country  which, 
like  Russia,  depends  on  the  will  of  a  single  person^  by  its 
ruler.’  He  relat<'s  the.  rise  and  progress  of  the  Russian  Ame¬ 
rican  Company,  fonned  of  merchants  trading  in  the  sea  between 
the  north  east  regions  of  Asia  and  the  north  west  of  America, 
Tlie  factories  estahli^icd  by  this  company  at  Ochotzk,  on  the 
Alcutic  islands,  M^:diuk,  and  the  western  coast  of  America,  were 
to  be  supplied  from  Russia  with  most  of  the  common  necessaries 
of  life,  including  bread,  and  witli  the  materials  and  implements 
for  fitting  out  their  miserable  vessels ;  and  the  conveyance  of  thes(^ 
across  the  whole  breadth  of  Asia,  by  means  chiefly  of  horses,  was 
most  enormously  expensive,  exposed  the  stores  to  plunder,  ami 
as  to  some  of  them,  necessitated  their  being  damaged  to  fit  them 
for  carriage.  ‘  Tlie  cables  were  cut  into  pieces  of  seven  or 
eight  fathoms  in  length,  and  spliced  together  in  Ochotzk ;  and 
the  anchors  were,  in  like  manner,  carried  there  in  pieces,  and 
afterwards  joined  again.’  It  became  evident,  therefore,  that  if 
the  trade  in  those  seas  was  to  be  continued  with  any  advantage, 
ships  must  be  sent  thither  round  Cape  Horn  or  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

It  was  the  good  fortune  of  Captain  Krusenstern  to  make  tb« 
first  formal  representation  ou  the  subject  to  the  Russian  govern¬ 
ment.  After  having  served  several  years  in  the  English  navy, 
he  made  a  voyage  to  India  and  China,  expressly  with  a  view  to 
form  a  judgement  whether  it  would  not  be  practicable  for  Russia 
to  obtain  a  beneficial  participation  of  the  trade  between  Euroj)e 
ami  those  countries.  An  event  that  occurred  while  he  w  as  at 
Canton,  gave  a  different  direction -to  his  speculations,  and  sug¬ 
gested  io  luiU| — what  it  is,  to  be  sure,  wonderful  it  could  hava 
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remained  for  him  to  convey  as  a  new  idea  to  the  Russian  mer¬ 
chants  and  government — the  great  advantage  of  a  direct  car¬ 
riage  to  China  of  the  furs  obtained  by  the  Russian  traders  in 
the  regions  of  the  north  east  sea,  instead  of  tlieir  being  all 
carried,  in  the  first  instance,  to  Oehotzk,  and,  thence,  to  the 
remote  frontier  town  of  Kiaclita,  in  order,  thus  by  a  land  car¬ 
riage,  to  reach  the  Chinese  markets,  with  a  loss  of  two  years, 
and  often  more.  During  his  voyage  back  to  Europe,  lie  drew 
up  a  memoir  to  be  presented  to  his  government,  terminating  in 
a  proposal  that  ‘  two  ships  should  be  sent  from  Cronstadt  to  the 
Aleutic  isles  and  to  America,  with  every  kind  of  material  necessary 
for  the  construction  and  outfit  of  vessels  ;  and  that  they  should 
bo  likewise  provided  Avidi  skilful  shipwriglits,  workmen  of  all 
kinds,  a  teacher  of  navigation,  as  Avell  as  with  charts,  books, 
nautical  and  astronomical  instruments ;  in  short,  that  these 
merchants  should  be  enabled  to  build  good  ships  in  their 
colonies,  the  command  of  Avhieh  they  might  entrust  to  skilful 
person^.’  The  scheme  was  introduced  to  the  notice  of  some  of 
the  ministers  of  the  memorable  Emperor  Paul;  but  was  not 
destined  to  produce  any  effect  till  it  was  taken  up  by  those  of 
his  successor,  when  it  was  speedily  resolved  upon,  and  the  pro¬ 
poser  himself  was  most  properly  selected  to  carry  it  into  execution. 
The  commission,  attended  by  circumstances  exceedingly  flatter¬ 
ing  and  honourable,  took  him,  it  seems,  very  much  by  surprise ; 
his  plans  and  his  domestic  interests,  to  which  latter  he  adverts 
in  terms  of  almost  poetical  sensibility,  strongly  persuaded  him 
to  decline  the  honour ;  and  his  acceptance  of  ii  was  decided 
only  by  the  representation  of  the  minister  that  the  whole  design 
Avould  come  to  nothing  if  he  should  refuse ;  implying,  of  course, 
that  Russia  contained  no  other  man  qualified  for  the  under¬ 
taking. 

The  naiTative  of  the  voyage  begins  Avith  a  very  minute 
account  of  all  the  ]>reparatory  proceedings,  Avhich  he  was  some- 
A\hat  surprised  to  find  his  sanguine  and  ill-informed  employers 
expected  to  be  dispatched  in  a  very  short  time,  not  so  sensible 
probably  as  he  A\as  Avhat  difficulty  of'cquipmimt  Avas  implied  in 
the  single  fact,  that  the  utmost  the  Avhole  Russian  marine  C9uld 
contribute  toAvards  the  enterprise,  Avas  a  ship  competent  to  a 
preliminary  expedition  in  quest  of  the  proper  ships  for  daring 
into  the  remote  and  unknoAvn  regions  of  the  ocean.  It  had  been 
expected  to  obtain  such  vessels  at  Hamburgh ;  but  the  [>ersons 
sent  on  this  commission  Avere  soon  convinced  there  of  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  proceeding  to  London,  ‘  the  only  place,’  says  Captain 
Krusenstern,  ‘  Avhere  we  may  reckon  Avith  any  degi*ee  of  cer¬ 
tainty  upon  the  purchase  of  good  vessels,’ 
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*  Even  there,  the  precaution  not  to  make  too  hasty  a  bargain 
occasioned  some  delay ;  and  it  was  not  until  February >  1803, 
1  was  informed  that  two  ships,  one  ot  450  tons,  three  years  old; 
the  other  tons,  Hftcen  months  old,  had  been  purchased  for  17,0001. 
sterling.  In  addition  to  ^his  sum,  their  repairs  had  cost  5,0001.  The’ 
firs»t  of  these  two  vessels  was  called  the  Nadeshda,  or  the  Hope; 
the  other,  the  Nev\.’ 

E\ery  thinj^  is  particularized  concerning  the  outfit  of  the 
ships,  and  tiie  choice  and  character  of  the  otiicers  and  men.  All 
these  matters  were  very  properly  left  to  the  Captain’s  uidimited 
discretion.  T'here  seems  to  have  been  much  eagerness  among 
both  common  sailors  and  men  of  suj)erior  class  to  participate  tlie 
novehies  of  the  -adventure.  There  was  the  utmost  difficulty  to 
find  room  in  tlm  vessels  for  at  once  the  heavy  cargo,  the  number 
of  persons  indispensable  to  the  expeditiou,  and  the  geutlenien 
supernumeraries  who  were  desirous  to  accompany  it.  *  There 
were  so  many  volunteei’s  for  the  voyage,’  says  Captain  K. 
*  that  it  w’ould  have  been  an  easy  matter  for  me  to  have  filled 
sev  eral  larger  ships  with  the  best  sailors  of  the  Russian  navy.’ 
He  adds,  ‘  1  had  been  advisetl  to  take  some  foreigners  among 
my  crew  :  hut  1  knew  too  much  of  the  spirit  of  Russian  sailors, 
whom  1  prefer  to  all  others,  even  to  the  English,  to  listen  to 
this  proposition.  Except  M.  M.  Horner,  Tilesius,  Laiigsdorff, 
and  Lab-and,  there  were  no  foreigners  on  board  either  of  the 
ships.’  Spirited  young  men  of  rank  were  earnest  to  be  ad¬ 
mitted,  even  on  the  terms  of  sharing  the  accommodations  of  the 
common  sailors.  But  the  most  zealous  and  invincible  of  the 
party  that  boarded  the  Nadeshda  was  Dr.  LangsdorfT.  Hb 
application  for  the  a}>pointment  of  naturalist  to  the  expedition, 
had  just  been  preceded  by  the  selection  of  Dr.  Tilesius.  But 
we  iue  amused  and  pleased  with  the  pertinacity  of  his  determi¬ 
nation  that  whatever  else  the  ships  contained,  they  absolutely 
should  never  venture  the  dangers  of  Cape  Horn,  oi;  attempt  tl»e 
inhospitublo.  porls  of  Japan,  without  the  talisman  of  his  accom¬ 
plished  j)erson.  * 

By  the  name  Japan,  w  e  are  reminded  tliat  it  should  have  been 
much  earlier  mentioned,  tlmt  with  the  primary  object  of  the  ex¬ 
pedition,  the  Russian  government  had  combined  another,  an 
embassy  to  the  august  Head  of  that  proud,  secluded,  anti-social 
naiioii  of  pagans  in  the  eastern  ocean,  for  the  purpose  of  trying 
to  negotiate  some  sort  of  commercial  treaty.  An  overture  of 
the  kind  had  been  made  to  that  great  Monarch  by  his  illustrious 
sister  Catharine,  but  re(‘eived  in  a  manner  very  little  corres* 
poi  ding  to  either  the  imjierial  power,  or  the  amiable  and  benigfl 
qualities,  of  that  most  gracious  Princess.  The  failure  was, 
exemplary  candour,  attributed,  by  the  court  of  the  present 
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nioiiftrcli,  to  i\  defect  of  rank  in  the  messenger,  and 
a  defect  of  dignity  in  the  mode  of  conveyance,  of  tiie  imperial 
proposals  ;  and  it  was  presumed  that  a  letter  written  by  the 
I  hand  of  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  and  conveyed  by 
his  Excellency  the  'Counsellor  of  State  and  Chamberlain 
Resanott,’  could  not  fail  to  make  a  breach  through  the  hos¬ 
tile  or  the  ceremonious  barrier  on  which  all  preceding  attempts 
had  been  in  vain. 

The  adventurers  made  a  gentle  trial  of  their  ships  and  their 
mettle  in  a  ten  days  stage,  from  Cronstadt  to  Copenhagen. 
Here  tlmy  were  long  and  vexatiously  detained  by  the  necessity 
of  almost  entirely  unloading  the  ships,  and  re-salting  and  putting 
in  new  casks  a  large  proportion  of  the  meat,  which  was  found,  on 
examination,  to  be  already  on  the  point  of  spoiling,  though  they 
had  had  every  assurance  of  iis  having  bleu  so  prepared  as 
would  secure  its  soundness  for  several  years.  At  length,  about 
the  middle  of  8oj)tcmher,  1803,  they  w  ere  fairly  afloat  for  the 
antipodes ;  and  a  few  days  afterwards  they  received  some  greet¬ 
ings,  in  a  rather  grand  style,  of  the  elements  to  which  they 
were  going  to  entrust  themselves. 

‘  In  the  night  between  the  18tli  and  19th  a  violent  storm  arose^ 
which  occasioned  great  sickness  among  those  ot  our  passengers  who 
were  unused  to  the  sea;  of  this  number  were  the  cavaliers  ot  the 
ambassador's  train.  The  ship  rolled  terribly,  and  it  was  impossible 
to  think  of  having  any  thing  cooked  in  the  kitchen.  The  roaring 
of  the  wind,  the  raging  of  the  sea,  the  hurrying  to  and  fro  among 
the  sailors,  the  elbowing,  the  jostling,  the  crying  out,  altogether 

Iurnished  a  scene  entirely  new  to  most  of  our  company.*  Langt- 
brif,  p.  1. 

‘  In  the  evening  of  the  nineteenth,  a  strange  phenomenon, 
rhich  excited  the  attention  of  every  body,  seemed  in  the  opinion 
)f  us  all  to  be  the  forerunner  of  a  fresh  stcriu.  From  W.  N.  W. 
:o  N.  E.  about  15®  above  the  horizon,  appeared  a  bright  bow  from 
rhich  hung  dark  clouds  vertically  like  pillars;  many  of  these  aerial 
pillars  could  he  distinguished  by  a  white  colour  in  front  of  the 
others.  Until  ten  o’clock  this  appearance  oLthc  hcayens  continued 
to  bear  its  first  form,  when  it  separated  into  two  parts.  The 
pillars  rose  to  the  Zenith,  the  vapours  of  which  they  were  formed 
becoming  thinner,  so  that  we  could  see  througli  them  stars  of  the 
second  magnitude.  There  was  a  brilliant  Aurora  Borealis  through¬ 
out  the  night ;  and  perhaps  the  whole  phenomenon  may  have  been 
a  species  of  northern  light.*  Krusenstern,  p.  31. 

The  reader  will  not  have  failed  to  eateh  a  pleasant  glimpse 
of  Dr.  Lanjjsdorff’s  philosophy  in  the  above  reference  to  the 
Kitchen.’  The,  suspension  of  the  processes  ot  that  laboratory 
appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  chief  grievances  of  tlie  storm. 
When  arrived  at  Falmouth,  however,  he  extends  liis  observa- 
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lions  from  the  phenomena  of  the  fish -market  to  the  Cornisli 
mines;  and  when  bearinj^  away  into  the  boundless  ocean,  he 
€?tpresscs  some  "rave  and  almost  pensive  feelings  res|ieeting  the 
retrospects  and  prospects  ot  ihe  adventurers.  But  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  the  buoyancy  of  his  spirits  left  him  but  a  very  short 
time  in  any  state  of  anxiety  and  depression  like  that  acknow¬ 
ledged  by  the  Captain. 


‘  This  beautiful  night,  on  our  entering  the  ocean,  appeared  to 
every  one  a  pood  omen  for  our  long  voyage.  To  whom  could 
this  thought,  this  wish,  which  did  not  arise  from  any  idea  of  per¬ 
sonal  danger,  be  so  important  as  to  me !  I  fancied  that  the  eyes 
of  the  civilized  part  of  Europe  were  fixed  upon  me.  The  suc¬ 
cess  or  failure  of  the  undertaking  was  to  decide  my  reputation, 
and  the  latter  would  cast  a  shadow  on  my  name  which  would  in 
some  degree  be  extended  •  to  my  country.  Those  who  delight  in 
censuring  and  vilifying  Russia  would  have  triumphed  over  an  un¬ 
fortunate  event ;  and  the  first  attempt,  if  it  had  tailed,  might 
for  a  long  time  have  prevented  any  similar  undertaking.*  The 
difficulties  of  the  task  I  had  in  hand  now  struck  my  mind  with 
greater  force  than  ever;  and  at  last  I  was  only  able  to  quiet  my 
uneasiness  by  reflecting  on  the  grounds  which  had  induced  me  to 
engage  in  the  voyage.  It  was  my  duty  not  to  withdraw  'mysel;j 
I  from  an  undertaking  which,  (I  may  here  openly  repeat  it)  it  had 
been  said,  would  fall  entirely  to  the  ground  unless  I  undertook  the 
charge  of  it;  and  for  this  reason  it  was  ray  duty  to  obey.  At  the 
moment  when  I  ceuld  no  longer  perceive  the  light  upon  Cape 
Lizard,  I  was  overwhelmed  by  feelings  which  I  had  not  the  potvc’ 
to  resist.  1  could  not  think  of  my  wife,  whose  tender  love  fe* 
me  was  now  the  source  of  so  much  uneasiness,  without  the  greater 
affliction.  At  length  these  painful  sensations  gave  way  to  the  hop: 
that  the  voyage  would  certainly  have  a  successful  issue.  Tb; 
idea,  that  1  should  encrease  the  reputation  of  my  country ;  the 
prospect,  too,  of  that  happy  hour  in  which  1  should  again  s( 
the  darling  of  my  heart  and  my  child — these  ideas  restored  me  i 
firmness  and  composure.*  Krusenstern,  p.  37. 


iui 


It  would  here  be  suggested  to  us  to  ask,  whether  tl 
Captain’s  hopes  do  not  ap])ear  to  have  rested  on  the  very  sar 
things  that  excited  his  fears. 

An  account  of  the  lauda])le  ])rccautions  and  discipline  k 
ihe  preservation  of  health,  and  a  description  of  a  very  hrilliu 
meteor,  occur  in  the  narration  of  the  run  from  Falmouth  t 
Tencriife,  the  appearance  of  which  at  some  distance  is  dv 
scribed  as  immensely  grand  and  beautiful. — The  lively  Doett 
in  the  corresjmnding  part  of  his  story,  takes  occasion  to  ’ 
very  severe  on  those  who  compLiin  of  the  ennui  said 

be  incident  to  a  long  voyage.  He  says  this  complaint  mi 
come  from  persons  who  would  equally  he  ennuiea  on  ten  m. 
Jirmaj  ‘  who  in  fact  arc  always  so,  unless  they  arc  at  a  b 
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a  concert,  tlie  theatre,  or  cards.’  And  he  rebukes  them  by 
a  description  of  the  entertaining  and  instructive  occupations 
I  nhich  precluded  any  approach  or  possibility  of  this  nauseous 
feeling,  ‘  in  an  expedition,’  says  he,  ‘  such  as  ours,  among 
;  a  numerous  society  of  learned  and  scientific  men,  eager  in 
!  the  search  of  knowledge.’  The  description  (too  long  for 
!  (jiiotation)  of  that  state  of  physical,  intellectual,  and  social 
(lelight,  to  which  they  found  themselves  elated,  especially  about 
the  time  of  their  approach  towards  the  Canaries,  may  serve, 
we  think,  to  put  an  end  to  all  questions  or  doubts  among 
the  learned,  concerning  the  identity  of  those  islands  with  the 
I  famous  Fortunate  Islands  of  anti({uity — any  thing  to  the  con- 
i  trary  in  their  present  political  and  moral  condition  iiotwith- 
;  standing.  At  the  same  time,  it  cannot  he  dissembled  that  some 
:  of  these  negative  moral  indications  are  considerably  strong, 
for  in  describing  the  people  of  Santa  Cruz  in  Tencriffe,  the 
[  writers  agree  in  a  representation  to  the  following  eftect. 

1  ‘  The  general  misery  of  the  people,  depravity  in  the  highest 
degree  of  the  other  sex,  and  swarms  of  fat  monks  who  stroll  about 
f  the  streets  as  soon  as  it  is  dark ;  these  are  characteristics  of 
Santa  Cruz,  and  strike  the  stranger,  unaccustomed  to  such  sights, 

I  with  pity  and  disgust.  There  is  no  place  in  the  world  where  so  many 
horrid  objects  are  to  be  seen.  Beggars  of  both  sexes  and  of  all 
!ages,  clad  in  rags,  and  afflicted  with  every  kind  of  disgusting  com¬ 
plaint,  fill  the  streets,  together  with  lewd  woBnen,  drunken  sailors, 
land  lean  and  deformed  thieves.  I  am  almost  tempted  to  believe  that 
!the  lower  class  of  inhabitants  here,  have  all  an  equal  propensity  to 
itealing.’  Krusenstern,  p.  48. 


j  The  popish  superstitions,  and  the  perfectly  arbitrary  nature  of 
the  government,  are  strongly  dwelt  upon,  and  were,  naturally, 
very  violently  ofilinsive  to  persons  accustomed  to  tlie  blessings 
of  a  Church  swarming  with  an  infinite  number  of  Doyha  or 
idols,  with  the  appropriate  mummeries,  and  of  a  state,  by 
the  constitution  of  which  a  whole  vast  country  ‘  depends  on 
the  will  of  a  single  person.'* 

In  tlieir  departure  from  Tencriffe,  they  retahted  sight  of 
the  Peak  to  the  distance  of  101  miles.  ‘  li\  very  clear  wea- 
tl»er,’  the  Captain  observes,  ‘  it  may  he  seen  25  miles  farther 
oir,  frojii  the  mast  head;  but  this  is  the  greatest  distance 
which  it  is  visible  even  from  that  height,  and  under  tlie  most 
lavourahle  circumstances.’ — The  very  short  stay  at  the  island, 
iad  allowed  no  time  for  an  ascent  to  the  summit,  uor  would 
t  have  been  practicable,  they  were  informed,  at  so  late  a 
^asun.  All  interesting  extract  given  by  Dr.  Langsdorft*  from 
he  manuscript  journal  of  a  Mons.  Cordier,  who  had  some 
ime  Indore  performed  this  exploit,  and  made  rather  light 
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of  its  ditTiculties,  will  parily  gratify  the  curious  reader’s  never  { 
sated  desire  to  liear  yet  once  more  what  is  to  bo  seen  in  so 
sublime  a  region. 

Most  happy  the  Doctor  declares  himself  and  his  associates 
to  have  been  in  the  prospect,  and  most  happy  in  the  actual 
progress,  of  the  long  run  to  the  l^ra/Zils.  The  ocean  and 
winds  were  so  “  genllo,  yet  not*  dull;”  the  health  of  every 
body  was  preserve*!  so  excellent,  under  the  Captain’s  judicious 
regimen ;  there  was  so  lively  a  diversification  of  busiiieiis 
and  amusement ;  there  were  so  many  edible  fish  to  be  caught, 
and  odd  fish  to  be  wondered  at ;  and  it  was  so  delightful  to 
make  boat  excursions  across  tlie  way  to  their  neighbours  of  the 
Neva, — that  the  Doctor  may  very  well  be  tolerated  in  one 
more  contemptuous  fling  which  he  makes  at  the  poor  vacant 
souls  who  imagine  that  dreaded  imp  ennui  must  be  the 
certain  companion  of  a  long  voyage,  out  of  sight  of  land. 

The  Captain  describes  his  precautioi^s  on  coming  into  the 
damp,  sultry  heat  of  the  tropical  regions,  which,  however, 
even  very  near  the  line,  the  Russian  sailors  fouinl  so  little 
oppressive  that,  having  heard  dreadful  accounts  of  wliat  they 
would  have  to  endure  iii  those  latitudes,  they  would  ask, 

^  when  tlie  hot  weather  was  to  come  on.’  On  the  2flth  of  No¬ 
vember,  a  day  of  rude  ceremonies,  patriotic  festivity,  and  bois¬ 
terous  liilarity,  whici,!  the  worthy .  Doctor  seems  to  have  re¬ 
garded  as  the  best  part  of  philosophy,  they  crossed  the  ecpiator 
in  20'  \V.  longitude ;  and  the  Captain  assigns  what  ap- 
j)rar  to  be  goo<l  reasons  why  a  ship,  for  the  south  east  coast 
of  South  America,  should  keep  in  such  a  direction  as  not  to 
cross  the  line  further  westward  than  that  longitude.  After  a 
traverse  of  several  days  in  fruitless  search  of  what  he  is  novr 
inclined  to  conclude  a  fictitious  island  named  Ascension,  he 
made  the  island  of  St.  Catherine’s,  on  the  Brazil  coast,  in 
the  twenty  eighth  degree  of  south  latitude,  and  the  forty  eighth 
of  west  longitude  ;  three  degrees  to  the  south  of  Rio  Janeiro. 
jMany  on  board  had  been  exceedingly  desirous  of  seeing  this 
capital;  but  the  wary  Captain  chose  to  keep  clear  of  the 
multiplicity  of  teilious  and  expensive  vexations  which  he 
knew  to  be  there  kept  in  constant  readiness  for  all  foreigners. 

The  necessity  of  a  new'  main  and  foremast  to  the  Neva, 
detained  the  ships  in  this  small  island  of  St.  Catherine’s,  from 


the  2 1st  of  December  1803,  till  the  beginning  of  February. 
The  conduct  of  the  Governor  was  handsome  and  even  gene¬ 
rous;  such  imperfect  statistical  information  concerning  the 
island  as  could-  be  collected  by  a  good  deal  of  iiupiiry,  is 
given ;  the  commercial  regulations  established  there  by  hk 
Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent  of  tlie  Brazils,  are  found 
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trt  bo,  of  course,  as. bad  as  possible;  while  the  island  itself 
is  described  as  in  the  hii^iiest  dej^ree  salubrious,  fertile,  and 
beautiful^.  Its  copious  siipnly  of  necessaries  and  refreshmcHits 
not  beins^  accompanied  by  those  petty  and  irritating  jealousies 
and  r(*strictions  which  foreigners  have  to  entounter  at  every 
point  within  the  execrable  sphere  of  the  diamond  mines.  St. 
Catherine's  is  recommended  as  an  excellent  harbour  to  be  visited 
bv  ‘  ships  going  round  Cape  Horn,*  or  destined  for  the  whale- 
fishery  upon  this  coast.’  ‘  It  is  intinitely  preferable,’  says 
Krusenstern,  ‘  to  Rio  Janeiro,  where  strangei's,  particularly  if 
they  arrive  in  merchant  shius^  are  treated  with  the  same  insult¬ 
ing  Jealousy  as  in  Japan.  Even  Cook  and  Banks  were  ex¬ 
posed  there  to  insults,  the  very  relation  of  which  cannot  fail 
to  excite  disgust.’ 

After  as  busy  a  time  for  the  astronomer  and  the  natura¬ 
lists,  as  for  the  ship-wrights,  we  have  the  whole  .party  agaiii 
on  the  ocean ;  not,  however,  without  a  considerable  check  on 
their  gaiety,  from  tiie  images  of  Staatenland  and  Cape  Horn, 
which  would  sometimes  be  presented  to  them  in  their  waking, 
and,  perhaps,  their  sleeping  visions,  with  an  awful  or  a  hideous 
aspect,  and  surrounded  by  storms,  and  billows,  and  the  wildest 
desolation.  To  provide  for  the  not  improbable  event  of  the 
ships  being  separated,  new'  instructions  were  sent  to  the  cap¬ 
tain  of  the  Neva  as  to  the  points  of  rendezvous  in  that  event. 
A  rigid  economy  was  enforc  ed  in  the  -distribution  of  the  al¬ 
lowance  of  water,  the  portion  being  two  quarts  a  day  ^  for 
each  man,  without  distinction,  from  the  captain  to  the  sailor.’ 
Nobody  complained  of  this  regulation  but  four  or  five  ill-con¬ 
ditioned  Japanese,  who  having  been  wrecked  on  some  part 
of  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Russian  empire,  were  allowed  this 
opportunity  of  returning  to  their  country,  and  to  whom  the 
Captain  made  a  larger  allowance  of  water  than  that  fixed  for 
every  other  person. 


*  In  South  America  it  may  be  peculiarly  expected  that  there  will 
always  be  a  set-off  against  the  beauties  of  nature ;  and  we  feel  no 
surprise  in  reading  Dr.  1-angsdorff  s  account  of  the  deadly  serpents^ 
that  infest  this  island.  The  bite  of  one  of  them  is  certain  deaths 
in  a  very  frightful  form ;  that  of  anotlier  is  extremely  dangerous; 

I  but,  ‘  when,’  says  Dr.  L.  *  I  inquired  whether  there  was  no  counter, 
i  poison  against  the  bite,  I  was  answered,  that  there  were  many 
j  persons  who  could  pronounce  a  blessing j  and  that  this  was  the  best 
i  remedy.’ — There  is  considerable  interest  in  his  notices  of  the  na- 
l  Jitfal  history  of  this  island,  and  the  apparently  genuine  enthusiasm 
with  which  he '  speaks  of  the  novelty  and  profuse  beauty  of  its 
productions. 
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*  During  the  vo^^age,*  says  Captain  K.  ‘  I  had  frequently  found 
cause  to  be  very  much  displeased  with  our  Japanese,  and  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  imagine  worse  people  than  they  were.  Although 
I  treated  them  with  particular  kindness  and  attention,  and  bore 
their  selfish  humours  with  a  patience  at  w  hich  I  w  as  myself  surprized; 
yet  this  good  treatment,  certainly  unmerited  in  their  part,  had  not 
the  least  c  fleet  on  their  boisterous  character.  Lazy,  dirty  in  their 
persons,  always  ill-humoured  and  passionate  in  the  highest  degree; 
—these  were  the  leading  ieatures  which  distinguished  them.  An 
old  man  of  sixty  years  oi  age  formed  the  only  exception,  and  he  dif. 
fered  in  every  respect  from  his  countrymen,  and  was  alone  de 
serving  of  the  Emperor's  favour  in  sending  them'  back  to  their 
country.  They  would  never  any  w^ork,  not  even  when  their 
assistance  might  have  been  of  advantage  to  themselves.*  Kru. 
senstern,  p.  83. 

It  must  have  been  peculiarly  mortifying  to  have  been  so 
much  at  the  mercy  of  tliese  nuisances,  as  he  was  necessa¬ 
rily  put,  by  the  consideration  of  the  mischief  their  revenge 
might  do  him,  by  misrepresentations,  on  their  arrival  at 
Japan. 

Dr.  Langsdorff  tells  us  that  in  the  night  of  the  20th  of  Fe¬ 
bruary,  *  the  whole  crew  of  the  Neva  experienced  a  most 
terrible  alarm.’ 

*  The  vessels  received  so  violent  a  shock  that  they  thought  of 
nothing  less  than  being  on  a  rock  or  a  sand-bank.  They  all  rushed 
.upon  deck  to  learn  the  whole  extent  of  their  danger,  but  were 
soon  satisfied  with  finding  that  it  was  nothing  more  than  a  whale, 
whether  dead  or  alive  w'as  very  immaterial,  against  which  they 
had  struck.’  p.  79. 

Among  several  remarkable  appearances  in  the  sea,  we  may 
select  the  following,  p.  80. 

*  Here  and  there  w’ere  to  be  seen  stripes  or  spots  in  the  sea, 
which  from  their  glittering  appearance,  and  the  little  movement 
the  water  then  had,  were  distinguishable  at  a  very  great  distance. 
These  appearances  preceded*  from  the  fat  and  oilj  substances  emitted 
by  the'  w  hales  in  their  breathing,  or  from  their  excrements,  and 
shewed,  in  a  remarkable  manner,  how^  little  oil  is  necessary  to  spread 
to  great  extent  over  the  surlace  of  the  w'ater.  The  idea,  which 
I  believe  originated  w  ith  Dr.  Franklin,  that  the  waves  of  the  sea, 
when  violently  agitated,  might  be  stilled  with  oil,  was  probably  bor¬ 
rowed  from  this  circumstance.* 

They  were  soon  enabled  to  contrast  the  stern  and  dreary 
appearance  of  Staatenland  with  their  rccolkcted  imagt  s  of  the 
beauty  of  St.  Catherine’s.  It  was  se<‘n  forming  a  straight 
line,  E.  and  W.  and  appeared  to. consist  entirely  of  pointed 
hills,  separated  from  each  other  by  deep  hollows,  and  cut  sharp 
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ofF  by  the  sea.’  The  morning  of  their  coming  in  siglit  of 
it,  was  additionally  sif^nalizcd  by  magnificent  sports  in  the 
sea  around  them.  ‘  There  was  an  astonisliin^  number  of 
whales,  which  cjme  so  near  as  to  alarm  the  officer  of  the 
watch,  before  day-break,  by  the  noise  they  made  in  spouting 
up  water,  who  fancied  w'e  were  near  breakers.’ — It  was  de-? 
termined  to  go  round  Staatenland,  in  preference  to  passing 
through  Straits  lie  Mairc ;  and  during  the  course  the  most 
accurate  observations  were  taken  for  ascertaining  the  longi¬ 
tude  of  Cape  St.John.  The  result  Jended  to  establish  the 
superior  accuracy  of  Cook  to  all  tlie  other  navigators.  His 
longitude  is,  63°  47'  00  '. 

They  found,  themselves,  at  last,  in  a  sea  of  a  very  dilfe-* 
rent  character  from  any  thing  they  had  previously  beheld, 
a  sea  that  w  ould  not  sufter  them  to  amuse  themselves  with  it. 

I 

‘  It  seemed  as  though  Staatenland  were  the  boundary  between 
two  directly  opposite  regions.  W'e  had  beautiful  weather  until  our 
arrival  there,  and,  with  little  exception,  constantly  fair  winds,  as 
our  very  quick  run  of  twenty  -one  days  from  St.  Catherine’s  to  Staaten- 
land  sufficiently  shews.  But  scarce  had  we  passed  Staatenland,  and 
approached  the  latitude  of  Cape  Horn,  when  the  south-w^est  winds 
set  in  with  cold  weather,  and  a  constantly  clouded  sky.  Our  ima* 

Igination  had  been  set  in  motion  by  our  hitherto  favourable  pas¬ 
sage  ;  led  us  in  a  fe^  days  round  Cape  Horn ;  and  transported  us 
in  a  few  weeks  into  the  mild  regions  of  the  ocean.  But  the  west 
wind,  which  wore  a  fixed  appearance,  soon  deprived  us  of  this 
prospect.’  Krusenstern,  p.  93. 

One  of  the  omens  of  a  rather  short  but  tremendous  storm, 
is  thus  describ'd : 

‘  The  sky  all  round  the  horizon  became  overcast,  while  snow* 
clouds  appeared  some  five  or  six  degrees  high,  and  from  their  co¬ 
lumnar  form,  and  the  black  clouds  bordering  on  themi^bore  a  beau¬ 
tiful  but  terrible  aspect.’ 

It  cost  them  a  long  and  laborious  contest  with  boisterous 
^cst,  and,  sometimes,  nortli  west  winds,  and  all  the  harassing 
circumstances  of  stonns  in  such  a  region,  to  get  fairly  round 
into  the  mild  climates  and  steady  ^iinds  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
There  can  be  no  stronger  testimony  to  the  Captain’s  excellent 
management  than  the  fact  that  the  toils  and  rigours  of  this  part 
of  the  course,  in  which  they  went  as  far  south  as  60°,  did  not  put 
I  one  person  of  the  Nadeshda  on  the  sick  list. 

In  a  thick  fog  they  were  separated  from  the  Neva,  and  were 
not  rejoined  by  her  till  after  reaching  Nukahiwa,  one  of  the  north 
Western  portions  of  the  islands,  called  >larqacsas,  but  to  which 
portion  our  voyager,  with  no  good  reason,  seconds  an  Aiiicrican 
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captain  in  e^ivins:  the  dcnicmni nation  of  Washington’s  Islamls” 
He  is  quite  ri^ht»  however,  in  rctaininj^  the  native  nmnes  of 
Xukahiwa  and  several  others  of  this  ^roup,  instead  of  the 
names  impertinently  fixed  on  them  by  the  vanity  of  Euro¬ 
peans. 

Langsdorff  very  well  describes  the  sort  of  passionate  fondness 
with  which  they  all  gazed  towards  the  little  emerging  point  of 
earth  to  which  they  were  appruacbhig  as  the  appointed  place  of 
their  brief  sqjourn  and  refreshment.  It  had  a  picturesque,  hut 
not,  for  a  while,  a  very  attractive  aspect.  The  coast  presented  a 
long  front  of  naked,  gloomy  rocks,  connected  witli  a  chain  of 
mountains  stretching  inland,  and  rising  into  bare  craggy  |)eaks. 
A  number  of  beautiful  cascades  were  setu  falling  into  the  sea 
from  tlie  height  of  a  tliuusuiid  feet.  They  were  beginning  to  be 
a  little  disturbed  at  descrying  but  very  slight  signs  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  by  which  they  had  expected  to  be  very  soon  surrounded, 
when  tney  were  surprised  by  tlie  approach  of  a  whitf‘  tla" 
borne  at  the  head  of  a  canoe  by  a  man  who,  like  the  rest  of  tl»e 
islanders,  was  divested  of  all  clothing  but  a  girdle  round  the 
waist.  He  proved,  however,  to  be  an  Englishman,  of  the 
name  of  Roberts,  who  said  Ive  had  been  seven  years  on  the 
island,  and  two  yean',  previously  in  that  of  Santa  Christina, 
where  he  had  been  })ut  on  sliore  out  of  an  English  merchant 
ship,  the  crew  of  whi^di  Ira^l  mutinied  again»t  their  captain,  aiul 
could  not  prevail  on  lam  to  join  them.  In  Nukahiwa  he  bud 
lately  married,  he  said,  a  relation  of  the  king’s,  from  Avhich 
circumstance  lie  acquired  great  consideration,  ainl  could  there¬ 
fore  be  of  service  to  these  new  visiters,  as  he  shewed  certifi¬ 
cates  from  two  Americans  to  prove  that  he  ha«l  been  to  former 
ones,  particularly  in  tlie  w^ay  of  procuring  them  wooil  and 
w  ater.  The  c^qitain  gladly  acceptetl  the  oftercxl  assistance  of  a 
man  so  capable  of  being  usefiil  in  various  ways  ;  among  others 
in  the  cap»dll^^  of  interjweter,  and  in  imparting  the  knowledge 
he  must  have  accpiired  eoncerniug  the  inhabitants. 

He  lost  no  time  in  warning  the  captain  against  a  mischievous, 
and  more  than  half  savage  FreDchinan  of  the  name  of  Cabri, 
who  was  also  on  tiie  island,  and  who,  besides  being  a  mortal 
enemy  to  the  Englishman,  was  evidently  a  depraved  wretch, 
while  it  appears  equally  unquestionable  that  Roberts  was  a  ver)  ‘ 
worthy  man.  In  whatever  degree,  therefore,  the  Captain’s  indig¬ 
nant  observations  on  the  inveterate,  widely  spread,  and  iintame- 
able  animosities  between  the  French  and  English,  are  generally 
just,  as  applied  to  the  latter,  tliere  is  something  rather  petulant 
and  very  unjust  in  making  tliem  so  as  to  convey  an  equal  con¬ 
demnation  of  these  two  men,  and  to  imply  that  it  was  a  ’niei% 
unreasonable  uationality  that  put  such  a  man  as  Roberts  in 
hostility  to  such  a  man  as  Cabri,  who  had  repeatedly  attempt^ 
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Iiis  rival’s  life,  was*  the  quintessence  of  spite  and  treachery, 
and  thought  it  an  excellent  amusement  to  slaughter  men  by 
surprise,  in  order  to  exchange  them  with  the  cannibals  for 
hogs.  Roberts  appeared  not  averse  to  a  reconciliation,  or  raUier 
jmcification,  had  such  a  thing  been  possible.  He  made  offers 
to  this  effect  to  Cabri,  but  he  would  never  agree  to  it ;  ‘  and  he 
added,  witli  much  emphasis,  that  it  was  easier  to  float  the 
rocks,  to  which  he  pointed,  than  to  inspire  this  Frenchman  with 
friendly  sentiments  ’  The  Captain  had  no  doubt  of  the  triitli  of 
this,  and  yet,  with  the  lofty  air  too  of  a  judicial  cosmojwlite,  he 
goes  off  in  the  following  strain  of  equitable  rebuke  : 

‘  Here,  too,  the  innate  hatred  between  the  French  and  English 
appeared.  Not  content  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  whole  civilized 
\foMi  even  the  inliabitants  of  the  lately  discovered  islands  of  this 
ocean  must  feel  the  influence  of  their  odious -rivalship,  without  so 
much  as  knowing  the  origin  of  it.  How  unfortunate  it  is,  that  at 
8uch  a  distance,  upon  islands  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  yet  rough 
io  their  manners,  and  whose  mode  of  life  is  still  horribly  cruel,  where 
alone  the  necessity  of  self-preservation  ought  to  have  united  two 
civilized  men,  though  half  the  globe  had  been  interposed  between 
their  native  countries  ;  that  here,  I  say,  two  Europeans  should  hate, 
and  strive  after  each  other’s  life !’ 

The  stay  of  the  Nadesheja  at  Nukahiwa  was  but  about  ten 
days,  and  that  of  the  Neva  several  days  less.  The  account  of 
it,  however,  occupies  a  large  s|)ace  in  each  of  the  books ;  and 
very  considerable  activity  of  observation  and  inquiry  must  have 
been  exerted,  to  collect  so  much  information.  Nearly  all,  how¬ 
ever,  that  could  he  considered  as  of  much  value  in  that  infor¬ 
mation  was  obtained  from  the  two  Fhiropeans ;  and  it  is  acknow¬ 
ledged  by  the  voyagers,  that  hut  for  this  aid,  they  should  have 
gone  away,  as  some  former  visitants  have  done,  with  a  notion  of 
the  character  of  the  people  not  merely  defective,  but  nearly  the 
reverse  of  the  true  one.  They  considered  these  two  witnesses, 
though  such  hitter  enemies  to  each  oilier,  as  equally  unlikely  to 
have  any  motive  to  deceive ;  and  the  general  truth  of  their 
evidence  was  confirmed  by  its  substantial  agreement,  whih^ 
particular  care  was  taken  that  the  testimony  of  each  should  be 
given  without  his  being  aware  what  the  other  had  deposed.  For 
woie  not  very  important  differences 'between  the  i*epiTseiitations 
of  Krusenstern  and  Langsdorff,  the  latter  apologizes,  in  terms  of 
the  utmost  respect  to  the  Captain,  accounting  for  them  from  the 
circumstance  that  the  Captain  took  his  information  almost 
exclusively  from  the  Englishman,  whereas  the  Doctor  drew 
oauch  of  his  from  the  Frendiman,  whom  he  deemed  the  better 
authority,  notwitlistanding  that  there  was  confessedly  no  com* 

t arisen  bdween  the  moral  qualities  of  the  two  men,  and  that 
Roberts  was  a  man  of  more  understanding.  The  preference  of 
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Cabri  was  fo\m<1ed  on  bis  been  a  much  longer  time, 

it  is  asserted,  in  the  island ;  his  appearin&^  to  be  much  more 
perfect  in  the  use  of  the  language ;  (now  his  only  lan^ua^e, 
he  ■  ha\iiig  very  nearly  forgotten  his  native  tongue;)  and  es- 
l^ecially  his  having  associated  much  more  intimately  with  the 
people,  adopting,  in  a  great  measure,  their  customs, — where¬ 
as  Roberts  seemed  to  have  maintained  a  great  degree 
of  reserve  and  -separation,  to  which  it  is  partly  attributed 
that  he  appeared  to  be  regarded  with  much  more  respect, 
and  to  have  much  more  influence,  among  them. 

It  is  from  data  so  extremely  imperfect  that  it  can  hardly 
deserve  to  be  called  a  calculation,  that  he  gives  18,000  as  some¬ 
where  about  the  probable  number  of  people  on  the  island. 
Their  number  was,  at  all  events,  materially  less  than  it  had 
been  some  years  before,  the  diminution  having  been  effected 
by  the  infallible  consequence  of  deficiency  of  rainj — a  famine,— 
which,  besides  its  more  ordinary  and  inseparable  effects,  is 
the  signal  for  these  children  of  nature  to  fall  upon  and  eat 
one  another. 

The  population  of  tlie  island  appears  to  be  divided,  by 
those  deep  , valleys,  and  those  steep  mountains  of  bare  rocks, 
by  which  it  is  so  wildly  trenched  and  dented,  into  a  number 
of  independent  sections,  w'itli  each  its  king  or  principal  chief, 
and  a  due  proportion  of  an  inferior  aristocracy.  There  is 
no  ascertaining  tlie  precise  nature  and  limits  of  the  power  of 
these  monarchs  and  nobles.  They  have  a  due  share,  ven 
likely,  of  the  aj^propriate  ambition  and  arbitrary  temper.  But 
there  seems  to  be  at  least  one  good  thing  about  them ;  they 
do  not  cost  the  people  much  for  the  gaudy  decorations  and 
equipage  of  state.  Perhaps,  however,  it  is  in  truth  a  sign 
of  the  deepest  barbarism,  that  these  personages  can  trust  for 
their  influence  with  the  people  to  the  mere  virtue  and  efli 
cacy  of  their  birth  and  personal  qualities,  without  the  ap 
pendages  of  an  enormous  pomp,  to  be  supported  by  these 
people  as  an  additional  labour  and  duty  to  that  of  providing 
for  themselves. — The  king  of  that  part  of  the  island  neared 
to  port  Anna  Maria,  in  which  the  Russian  ships  anchored, 
and  who  was  the  first,  we  believe,  of  the  natives  that  canw 
on  board,  had  no  mark  of  distinction  from  the  others,  ex 
cept  that  of  being  more  completely  tatooed ;  which  even 
*  Hyperboreans,’  as  the  Doctor  in  one  place  denominates 
them,  were  far  enougli  advanced  in  civilization  to  regard  as 
a  very  unkingly  circumstance.  ‘  It  seemed  very  laughabk 
to  us,’  says  the  Dr.  ‘  when  we  immediately  gave  permissioi 
for  His  IVlajesty  to  come  on  board.’  It  would  appear,  hov 
ever,  that  his  majesty  had  himself  a  proper  sense  of  tk 
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innate  dignity  of  his  own  person,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
I  prolonged,  indeed  the  endless  delight  with  which  he  would 
contemplate  it  in  a  mirror. 

<  I  led  them  into  my  cabin  to  make  them  a  present  A  por¬ 
trait  in  oil  of  my  wife  struck  them  particularly,  and  they  'stood 
for  a  long  time  before  it  with  every » symptom  of  pleasure  and  sur* 
prize,  pointing  out  to  each  other  the  curled  hair,  which  they 
consider  as  a  great  beauty.  A  looking-glass  was  no  less  an  ob¬ 
ject  of  their  astonishment.  It  was  not  improbable  that  some  of 
them  had  already  seen  such  a  thing,  yet  they  all  looked  behind 
the  glass  to  discover  the  cause  of  this  wonderful  appearance.  A 
large  mirror  in  which  they  were  able  to  view  their  whole  persons 
must  have  been  something  new  to  them ;  and  the  king  was  so  par¬ 
ticularly  delighted  with  it,  that,  either  from  vanity  or  curiosity, 
upon  every  visit  he  immediately  went  into  my  cabin  to  this 
glass,  standing  before  it  for  whole  hours, to  my  great  annoyance.* 
Kiusenstern,  p.  Ii7«  • 

The  men  are  generally, — indeed  no  generally  that  the  voyagers 
make  no  scruple  of  saying  ‘  all,* — strongly  built,  tall,  and  of 
the  finest  shape.  If  we  may  depend  on  the  united  testi¬ 
mony  of  these  and  several  other  respectable  navigators,  this 
island,  and  the  other  Marquesas,  atfbrd  a  tribe  of  iiuman 
forms,  of  the  male  sex,  not  to  be  equalled  on  the  whole  earth. 
The  philosophers  and  artists  of  this  expedition  were  so  struck 
with  the  almost  magnificent  perfection  of  one  person,  a  young 
man  named  Mufau,  twenty  /years  old,  six  feet  eight  inches 

II,  and  pf  proiligious  strength,  that  Dr.  Tilesius  was  in- 
ed  to  make  a  measurement,  with  the  utmost  exactness,  of 
y  part ;  it  is  given  by  LangsdorfF,  in  more  than  twenty 
net  particulars,  and  he  adds, 

After  our  return  to  Europe.  Dr.  Tilesius  imparted  his  obser- 
ms  to  Counsellor  Blumenbach,  of  Gottingen,  who  has  studied 
ssiduously  the  natural  history  of  man.  The  latter  compared 
e  proportions  with  the  Apollo  of  Belvedere,  and  found  that 
e  of  that  master-piece  of  the  finest  ages  of  Grecian  art,  in 
h  is  combined  every  possible  integer  in  the  composition  of  manly 
ity,  corresponded  exactly  with  our  Mufau,  an  inhabitant  of* 
island  of  Nukahiwa.  We  were  tpld  thatjthe  chief j|f  a  neigh¬ 
ing  island,  by  name  Upoa,  with  equally  exact  proportions  as 
au,  was  a  head  taller ;  so  at  least  both  Roberts  and  Cabri  boUi 
red  us.*  Langsdorff,  p.  109. 

'he  forms  of  the  women  appeared  much  less  perfect,  es- 
ally  of  that  degraded  and  miserable  portion  of  them  who 
uented  the  shore  and  haunted  the  ship.  A  few  of 
e  of  superior  rank  and  less  abandoned  habits,  who 
e  seen  in  a  more  retired  state  of  lit'e,  at  some  distanea 
OL.  XI.  3  Q 
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from  shore,  were  acknowledged  to  be  as  mneb  more  gracefcl 
and  beautiful  as  they  were  more  modest. 

Among  the  profligate  class  there  were  absolute  children; 
one  .that'  the  CajUain  says  could  not  have  been  more  than 
eight  years  old.  They  were  violently  mirthful,  noisy,  and 
obtrusive,  and  would  sw  im  and  sport  about  the  ship  for  hours, 
vrhen  not  allowed  to  come  on  deck,  though  they  had  to  swim 
as  much  as  five  or  six  miles  in  merely  coming  to  the  ship 
and  returning.  They  are  rendered  doubly  objects  of  pity  bj 
the  fact  which  these  writers  confidently  assert,  that  they  are 
authoritatively  ordered  on  the  vicious  service  by  their  fathers 
‘  and  husbands,  who  were  seen  regularly  to  take  from  them, 
before  they  couM  even  reach  the  shore,  the  trifles  they  had 
obtained  in  the  wjtiy  of  reward. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  to  he  noticed  that  the  Captain, 
who  maintains  more  of  the  tone  of.  a  moralist  than  the  Doctor, 
and  tlie  grave  plainness  of  whose  manner  in  descriptions  and 
observations  relating  to  this  subject,  is  advantageously  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  other’s  offensive  prurience,  is  not  disposed  t« 
attribute  any  virtue  to  the  sex  in  general  in  the  island,  any 
more  than  to  the  male  population,  who  are  universally  their 
oppressive  tyrants,  as  in  all  the  savage  portions  of  the  hu¬ 


man  race. 

It  appears  that  there  is  among  them  a  kind  of  marriage 
relation,  the  contract  of  which  is  celebrated  with  festive  a^ 
most  degrading  ceremonies ;  but  the  two  writers  do  not  quiu 
agree  as  to  the  measure  of  restraint  which  it  purports  to  im¬ 
pose,  or  of  severity  with  which  a  disregard  of  the  obligatioB 
is  liable  to  be  visited.  But,  at  all  events,  a  complete  sept 
ration  is  said  to  be  easily  atlected  ;  let  either  party  wish  (oi 
it,  aiul  it  is  done ;  and  if  there  are  any  children,  (which  a 
never  luunerous,  rarely  more  than  two,)  there  never  can 
any  difficulty  in  disposing  of  tlAcm, — if  there  is  no  other  ex 
pedieni,  they  may  be  eaten. 

As  to  government,  a  matter  of  such  unlimited  controversy 
ambition,  and  ex}>cnse  of  both  treasure  and  blood,  the  soui 
of  so  much  good  and  evil,  in  the  civilized  and  half-civilix 
parts  of  the  world,  our  ambers  ssy  that  among  these  islande 
there  is  nothing  which  can  strictly  be  calleti  by  that  n 
It  could  not  be  ascertained  in  what  fuim  of  a  constitu. 
the  personage  whom  the  tw  o  Europeans  denominated  the  km?} 
would  have  liked  to  declare  aiid  enforce  his  prerogatives 
but  it  was  evident  this  his  actual  authority  was  very  trifling" 
his  person  being  regarded  with  indifference,  and  his  orders 
sometimes  with  contempt.  A  certain  portion  of  influence  wliicfl 
he  did  nevertlieless  enjoy,  the  voyagers  attribute  not  to  ann 
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EnUiital  priaeiple  in  the  social  economy,  but  simply  to  his 
vic^r^.iii  the  possession,  probably  the  hcweditary  pos« 
^ion,  of  |3froves  of  cocoa-^nut  trees,  and  the  means  of  keep* 
ia^  hogs,  tliaii  any  other  man  of  the  valley,  and  thereftm 
able  to  engage  and  sustain  a  greater  numbtf  of  dependents. 
He  did  actually  feed  a  considerable  band  of  them,  ivliich 
Roberts  himself  had  been  reduced  to  join  the  preceding  year, 
by  stress  of  famine. 

The  only  unaterial  restraint  on  the  passions  of  this  lawless 
and  savage  population  is  the  Tahooy  or  Tahhu,  a  ceremony 
so  cens|ncuQus  in  all  the  descriptions  of  the  South  Sea 
idonds.  We  need  not  explain  that  it  is  a  consecrating  in¬ 
terdict,  by  which  certain  persons,  places,  and  things,  may 
be  secured,  as  by  a  mysterious  charm,  against  being  toucheu 
or  approaelied  by  other  persons  and  things.  Dr.  Langsdorff 
displays  the  extent  of  its.  operation  by  enumerating  about 
twenty  distinct  modes  or  subjects  of  its  appheatiun.  In  expla- 
mtion  of  the  principle  of  this  charm  we  quote  tlie  following 
passage  fi'om  Krusensteru,  p.  171. 

‘  The  only  ^ood  which  they  have  derived  from  their  religion 
is  the  tabbuf  originating  undoubtedly  in  some  superstitious  notion  ; 
for  since  nobody,  not  even  the  king,  dares  venture  to  break  the 
slightest  tahbu>  it  is  a  proof  that  some  strange  feeling  inspires 
th^  with  a  reverence  for  this  word.  The  priests  only  can  im¬ 
pose  a  general  tahbu,  but  every  individual  has  a  right  to  pro 
Bounce  one  on  his  general  property:  this  is  done  by  declaring, 
if  his  wish  be  to  preserve  a  breadfruit,  or  cocoa  tree,  a  house  or 
B  plantation, '  from  robbery  and  destruction,  that  the  spirit  of  his 
father,  or  of  some  king,  or  indeed  of  any  other  person,  reposes 
ia  this  tree  or  house,  which  then  bears  the  name  of  the  person, 
and  nobody  ventures  to  attack  it.  If  any  one  is  so  irreligious 
as  te  break  through  a  tahbu,  and  should  be  convicted  of  it,  he 
is  called  kikino ;  and  the  kikinos  are  always  the  first  to  be  de- 
Toured  by  the  enemy;  at  least  they  believe  it  to  be  so,  nor  ig 
it  impossible,  that  the  priests  should  so  arrange  matters  as  that 
^his  really  happens.  The  persons  of  the  royal  family,  and  of  tlie 
^ficsts,  are  tahopj  and  the  Englishman  assured  me  that  he  was  so 
ilewise ;  and  yet  he  often  expressed  his  fear  of  being  taken  iu 
^  next  war  and  devoured*  in  all  probability,  he  w^as  at  first 
XHisidered,  like  every  other  European,  as  and  only  seven 

^pars  acquaintance  with  him  had  worn  away  the  lustre  of  his 
Ivinity/  '  •  ‘ 

Beside^  jthis  greater  .danger  of  being  devoured,  the  Doctor 
ys  ]|dkino  is  exposed  to  a  more  certain  punisliment  by 


*  The  terra  importing  whatever  conception  they  hax^e  approaching 
the  idea  bf  deity. 
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sickness  or  sudden  death,  from  becoming  subject  to  the  in* 
fluences  of  an  evil  spirit  which  he  is  pleased  to  name  ^fuaii. 
It  is  stated  by  wliat  formalities,  very  costly  of  course  to  the 
poor  penitent,  the  priests,  or  rather  magicians,  denominated 
Tanasj  will  restore  a  man  from  the  miserable  and  dange¬ 
rous  condition  into  which  he  falls  by  tliis  crime.  The  sub¬ 
stantial  pail  of  their  process  is  a  grand  eating  of  hogs  at 
liis  expense.  Siiould  he  be  too  poor  to  be  able  to  supply 
them,  we  think  there  is  very  little  hope  for  him  from  these 
gentlemen.  They  have  no  notion  of  doing  things  in  the  way 
of  absolute  charity,  and  they  will  hardly,  be  such  fools  as  to 
let  their  powerful  interposition  ever  appear  a  thing  to  be  com¬ 
manded  by  a  low  price. 

The  taboo  is  as  ctlicaeious  in  its  mischievous,  as  in  any  of 
its  more  serviceable  applications :  under  some .  circumstances 
a  man  can  taboo  the  bread-fruit  and  cocoa  trees  of  another, 
and  thus  deprive  him  of  his  projierty  and  means  of  sub¬ 
sistence,  and  consequently  drive  him  an  outcast  from  the 
country.  It  is  employed  in  numerous  ways  of  deprivation 
and  degradation  against  the  women  ;  .  especially  in  excluding 
them  from  all  participation  in  the  superior  diet  in  which  the 
men  often  indulge  themselves,  and  for  the  purpose  of  a 
perfectly  undisturbed  indulgence  in  which  they  very  com¬ 
monly  have  an  additional  house,  which  is  tabooed  to  *  the 
females. 

The  Tanas,  or  sacerdotal  conjurors,  have  a  ceremony  of 
burying  enchanted  bags,  ^the  contents  of  which  are  named,) 
by  means  of  which,  the  natives  most  solemnly  believe, — and 
the  Frenchman,  and  even  Roberts,  avowed  the  same  faith 
tliey  can  inflict  mortal  disease  on  any  one  they  deem  theii 
enemy  :  and  here  again  these  miscreants  have  the  power  of 
extorting  whatever  they  please  as  the  price  of  their  inter¬ 
ference  to  avert  or  remove  the  supposed  malediction,  and 
appease  the  angry  spirits,  who  are  the  invisible  inflictors  of 
the  malady. 

Some  rude  elements  of  religion  are  evidently  involved  ii 
these  fancies  of  etua  and  spirits.  And  Roberts  described  to 
the  captain,,  as  an  usual  funeral  ceremony,  a  banquet,  ii 
which  an  offering  is  made,  (or  rather  pretended  to  be  maii 
for  it  is  secretly  devoured  by  a  priest,)  ‘  to  propitiate  tls 
gods,  and  obtain  for  the  deceased  a  safe  and  peaceable  pas- 
sage  lo  the  lower  regions :  twelve  months  after  this  feast,  i 
second,  equally  extravagant,  is  given  to  tliank  the  gods  ft 
having  permitted  the  deceased  to  arrive  safe  in  the 
world.’  Nevertheless  our  authors  both  acknowledge  the  ex 
treme  defectiveness  and  confusion  of  whatever  information  o 
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these  subjects  they  could  obtain  from  the  Europeans,  and 
express  the  opinion  that  the  notions  of  tlie  people,  if 
they  could  be  competently  reported,  would  themselves  be 
found  vague,  and  feeble,  and  futile  to  the  last  degree. 
It  would  indeed  be  marvellous  if  this  den  of  cannibals  were 
the  place  for  either  subtile  speculations,  or  sublime  aspirings 
of  imagination.  < 

There  is  often  war  among  the  different  sections  of  these 
islanders,  but  they  seem  to  have  little  of  tlie  heroic  sentiment 
that  noble  game.  Notwithstanding  the  intensity  of  tlieir  rancour, 
they  would  greatly  prefer  eating  one  another  to  fighting  one 
another.  There  is  a  sort  of  national  ^  dance-feast,’  whicii  ,the 
Captain,  in  a  most  su[)erfine  strain  of  politeness,  styles  the 
‘  Olympic  games  of  these  savages.’  In  order  to  the  cele¬ 
bration  of  tins,  which  custom  requires  should  not  be  omitted 
too  long,  there  must  be  an  armistice,  which,  when  demandwd 
by  either  of  the  belligerents  on  the  pretence  of  preparing  for 
the  festival,  is  instantly  agreed  toby  the  other.  And  though 
any  preparations  really  required  or  intended  would  not  need 
to  employ  more  than  a  few  days,  they  are  willing  to  take 
advantage  of  the  pretence  to  prolong  the  time  for  many  months, 
during  which  time  the  enemies  join  in  the  pretended  pre¬ 
parations.  ‘ 

*  Six  months  had  elapsed  since  the  last  truce  was  proclaimed, 
and  eight  months  longer  were  to  pass  before  the  feast  began.’  ‘  After 
the  termination  of  the  feast  they  return  home,  and  the  war  recom¬ 
mences  in  all  its  vigour.’  *  .  , 

The  truce  is  announced  by  planting  a  branch  of  a  cocoa 
tree  on  the  top  of  the  mountain,  on  which  the  war  is  instantly 
I  suspended.  But  even  during  this  ‘  hallowed  and  gracious 
time,’  should  what  the  Captain  denominates  a  *  high  priest’ 
happen  to  die,  three  persons  must  be  taken,  by  stratagem 
or  open  force,  from  the  opposite  tribe,  to  be  sacrificed  to 
him.  This,  of  course,  will  sometimes  instantly  rekindle  the 
general  war  between  them. 

We  have  already  intimated  a  grand  feature  in  the  moral 
state  of  these  islanders, — their  cannibalism.  There  was  no  pos¬ 
sibility  of  a  doubt  as  to  the  fact.  It  formed  a  capital  part 
of  the  concurring  testimony  of  the  two  Europeans,  which 
Would  have  .been  confirmed  had  that  been  at  all  necessary, 
by  the  circumstances  of  human  bones  being  used  as  deco¬ 
ctions  of  their  household  furniture,  and  skulls  being  repeatedly 
ptfered  for  sale,  marked  by  a  perforation ,  apparently  adapted 
^  the  purpose  of  sipping  out  the  blood,  which  was  mentioned 
the  witnesses  as  a  circumstance  of  their  infernal  banquets. 
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If  the  people  of  Nukahivra  had  been  (bund  in  the  practice  trf 
Touring  their  enemies  only,  there  would  haTe  been  nothing  to 
excite  any  unusual  sensation  in  those  who  have  read  the  more 
recent  accounts,  given  by  former  reporters,  of  tlie-innocenceand 
felicity  of  the  unsophisticated  tribes  who  inlmbit  the  Sooth  Soa 
Islands.  But  their  relish  for  human  flesh  is  subject  to  ao 
such  irrational  partiality.  By  a  bold  enlargement  ol  taste  and  li¬ 
berty  in  this  particular,  they  are  ‘  distinguished,’  as  Kniscnstem 
remarks,  ‘  from  all  other  cannibals,  and  are  a  singular  example 
among  the  numrious  tribes  of  savages  who  inhabit  the  nianj 
islands  on  the  north-west  coast  of  this  great  ocean.’  Fdr, 


*  In  times  of  famine  the  men  butcher  their  wives  and  children, 
ahd  their  aged  parent^;  they  bake  and  stew  their  flesh,  and  de¬ 
vour  it  with  the  greatest  Fatisfaction,  Even  the  tender-lookii^ 
female,  whose  eyes  beam  nothing  but  beauty,  will  join,  if  permitted, 
in  this  horrid  repast.'  Krusenstem,  p.  181. 


■ 


LangsdoriT,  however,  says  that  tliis  luxury  is  tabooed  to 
tVomen,  as  too  uigli  and  enviable  an  indulgence  to  comport 
with  their  subordinate  rank. — As  corroborative  of  this  state¬ 
ment  of  ‘tbeir,  devouring  their  relatives  and  friends,  it  might 
be  'mentioned,  dipt  the  voyagers  saw  but  very  few  old  peo¬ 
ple  among  the  natives;  and  it  is  as  evidence  directly  to 
point  that  ,.iK*y  notice  the  fact  of  an  enormous .  disproportion 
of  imtr&fers  between  the  males  and  females,  with  the  adimional 
circiiVnsl:  nee  that  tlicre  were  exfretirdy  Tew  children  aw 
whw  lo  be  seen. — If  it  v,chre  true,  adcordhi^  to  the  testimonj 
of  Cabri,  that  this  surpassing  perpetration  is  conlined  to  sea¬ 
sons  of  very  great  scarcity,  it  is  not  hkdy  to  be  therefore 
of  rare  occurrence,  among  a  people  too  indolent  for  agri 
cuHure,  infinitely  too  thoughtless  and  too  fond  of  feasting  te 
lay  lip  stores  on  a  calculation  of  distairt  .possibilities, 
whose  whinrsical  perverseness,  (unless  imleod  ft  were  a  ooi- 
trivance  to  create  a  lair  occasion  for  dowidstic  cannibaliso: 
has  tabooed  fish  just  at  the  season  when  ft  would  be  of 
greatest  service. 

But  whether  it  be  tme  or  not  that  the  oonnnon  peo’/’^ 
are  obliged  to  wait  till  a  season  of  scarcity,  or  a  war,  v 
obtahi  this  gi'eatest  luxury  known  lo  them  *oii  earth,  it  * 
asserted  by  Laiigsdorfr,'thai  tlie  detestable  Vanan^  or  prie 
put  tlieiuselves^^undcr  no  sueft  restriction,  and  tlie  follow 
description  exhibits,  on  a  small  scale,  as  pure  a  piece  of 
fernality ,  in  {Wetentling  to  he  moved  to  their  abomiiisti^ 
by  auperiot  agents,  as  any  to  be  foiind  m  history. 

*  The  Tarftis  (Men  ‘themselves  'with  human  flesh  inert^ 

from  the  delight  they  take  in  ft.  Tor  this  purpose  ‘they  make  I 
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semblance  as  if  they  were  under  the  influence  of  a  spirit,  and 
after  various  crimaces  and  contortions,  appear  to  fall  into  a  deep 
sleep,  lliis  they  take  care  sliall  always  be  done  in  such  places 
aod  on  such  occasions,  as  that  there  may'  be  an  abundance  of 
spectators.  After  sleeping  a  sliort  time,  they  wake  suddenly,  and 
relate  to  the  people  around  them  what  the  s^rit  has  dictated  to 
them  in  their  dreams.  The  command  sometimes  happens  to  be, 
tliat  a  woman  or  a  man,  a  tattooed  or  an  un tattooed  person,  a  fat  or 
a  lean  one,  an  old  man  or  a  youth,  out  of  the  next  valley,  or 
from  the  next  river  must  be  seized  and  brought  to  them. 
The  people  to  whom  this  is  related,  immediately  post  them¬ 
selves  in  some  ambush  near  a  foot-path,  or  a  river  that 
abounds  with  fisl],  and  the  consequence  is,  that  the  first  per¬ 
son  that  comes  that  way,  bearing  any  resemblance  to  the  de¬ 
scription  given  as  seen  in  the  dream,  is  taken,  and  brought  ta 
the  Tana*s  moral,  and  eaten  in  company  with  his  taboo  society. 
It  depends  also  frequently  upon  the  Tana  to  determine  whether 
I  any  enemies  shall  be  taken  prisoners,  and  how  many.*  Langs- 


racter  of  these  islanders,  llie  Captain,  whom  we  cannot  help 
fesj)ecding  for  tl>e  strong  and  honest  cmpiiasis  with  w  hich  he 
utters  his  opinions  as  a  censor  of  human  depravity,  pronounces 
‘  that  they  have  neitlicr  social  institutions,  religion,  nor  hu¬ 
mane  feelings  in  any  degree, — in  a  w’ord,  that  no  traces  of 
good  qualities  are  to  be  found  among  iliem;  that  they 
undoubtedly  belong  to  the  worst  of  uiankiiul.^  At  tlie 
same  time  he  acknowledges  his  estimate  would  have  been 
different  had  it  been  formed  solely  on  the  ground  of  what 
the  Russians  witnessed  during  tlieir  short  intercourse  with 
the  people,  *  in  wrhich  they  always  shewed,  (he  says,^)  the 
best  possible  disposition,  and  in  bartering,  an  extraordinary 
de^e  of  honesty ;  always  delivering  their  cocoa-nuts  before 
they  received  the  piece  of  iron  that  was  to  be  paid  for  them. 
At  all  times  they  appeared  ready  to  assist  in  cutting  wood 
and  filling  water,  and  the  help  they  afforded  us  in  these  la¬ 
borious  tasks,  was  by  no  means  trifling.  Tiieft,  the  crime 
so  common  to  all  the  islanders  of  Hiis  ocean,  we  very  sel¬ 
dom  met  witii  among  ^thero  ;  they  always  appeared  cheerful 
&ud  happy,  and  tlie  greatest  g(^d-liumoiir  was  depicted  in 
their  countenances.  In  a  word,  during  the  ten  days  that  we 
spent  with  them,  we  were  not  once  onliged  to  fire  a  loaded 
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If  the  people  of  Nukahiwa  had  been  (bund  in  the  practice  uf  d^- 
Touring  tiioir  enemies  only,  there  would  haTe  been  nothing  to 
excite  anv  unusual  sensation  in  those  who  have  read  the  more 
recent  accounts,  given  by  former  reporters,  of  the-innocenpce  and 
felicity  of  the  unsophisticated  tribes  who  inlmhit  the  South  Sea 
Islands.  But  their  relish  for  human  flesh  is  subject  to  uo 
such  irrational  partiality.  By  a  bold  (.‘ulargement  of  ^ste  and  B- 
berty  in  this  particular,  they  are  ‘  distinguished,’  as  Knisenstem 
remarks,  ‘  from  all  other  cannibals,  and  are  a  singular  example 
among  the  numcTOus  tribes  of  savages  who  inhabit  the^  many 
islands  on  the  north-west  coast  of  this  great  ocean.’  Fdr, 

«  In  times  of  famine  the  men  butcher  their  wives  and  children, 
ahd  their'  aged  parent^ ;  they  bake  and  stew  their  flesh,  and  de¬ 
vour  it  with  the  greatest  satisfaction.  Even  the  tender-lookii^ 
female,  whose  eyes  beam  nothing  but  beauty,  will  join,  if  permitted, 
in  this  horrid  repast.'  Krusenstem,  p.  181. 

LangsclorlT,  however,  says  that  this  luxury  is  tabooed  to 
Women,  as  too  aigU  and  enviable  an  indulgence  to  comport 
with  their  subordinate  rank. — As  corroborative  of  this  state- 
Vnent  of  their^  devouring  their  relatives  and  friends^  4t  migkt 
be  mentioned,  dipt  the  voyagers  saw  but  very  few  <dd  peo¬ 
ple  among  the  natives;  and  it  is  as  evidence  directly  to 
point  that  .iiey  notice  the  fact  of  an  enormous .  disproportion 
‘oi‘  lurVrihers  between  the  males  and  females,  With  thfe  adtftional 
circii'nisi;  ftoe  that  there  were  exfremtdy  Tew  children  an; 
wh^h  lo  be  seen. — If  it  w  ete  true,  adcordhi^  to  the  testimonj 
of  Cahri,  that  this  surpassing  perpetratioti  is  conlined  to  sea¬ 
sons  ot  very  great  scarcity,  it  is  not  likely  to  be  thearefoK 
of  rare  occurrence,  among  a  people  too  indolent  for  agn- 
Culture,  infinitely  too  thoughtless  and  too  fond  of  feasting  te 
lay  up  stores  on  a  calculation  of  distant  .possibilities, 
whose  whimsical  perverseness,  (unless  imleod  ft  were  a 
trivance  to  create  a  fair  occasion  for  domestic  cannibalisiBi 
has  tabooed  fish  just  at  the  season  when  ‘H  would  be  of  * 
greatest  service. 

But  whether  it  be  true  or  not  that  the  conTinon  peof^ 
are  obliged  to  wait  till  a  season  of  scarcity,  or  a  war,  ^ 
obtahi  this  greatest  luxury  known  to  them  on  earth,  it 
asserted  by  LaugsdorfF,  that  tlie  detestable  or  prir 

put  theiuselves,  under  no  sucti  restriction,  and  tlic  follow  , 
dcocription  exhibits,  on  a  small  scale,  as  pure  a  piece  of 
fcrnclity,  in  jaretcntling  to  he  moved  to  their  abominatki* 
by  auperio'r  agents,  as  any  to  be  found  ki  history. 

*  The  Taitas  efften  re^afe  ‘themselves  'wTfti  human  flesh  roeri] 
from  the  delight  they  take  in  h.  Tor  this  purpose  ‘they  make 
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semblance  as  if  they  were  under  the  influence  of  a  spirit,  and 
after  various  grimaces  and  contortions,  appear  to  fall  into  a  deep 
sleep.  *lhis  they  take  care  sliall  always  be  done  in  such  places 
aad  on  such  occasions,  as  that  there  may  be  an  abundance  of 
spectators.  After  sleeping  a  sliort  time,  they  wake  suddenly,  and 
relate  to  the^  people  around  them  what  the  soirit  has  dict^cd  to 

them  in  their  dreams.  Ihe  command  sometimes  happens  to  be, 

tliat  a  woman  or  a  man,  a  tattooed  or  an  un tattooed  person,  a  fat  or 
a  lean  one,  an  old  man  or  a  youth,  out  of  the  next  valley,  or 
from  the  next  river  must  be  seized  and  brought  to  them. 

The  people  to  whom  this  is  related,  immediately  post  them¬ 

selves  in  some  ambush  near  a  foot-path,  or  a  river  that 
abounds  with  fish,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  the  first  per¬ 
son  that  comes  that  way,  bearing  any  resemblance  to  tlie  de¬ 
scription  given  as  seen  in  the  dream,  is  taken,  and  brought  ta 
the  Tana's  moral,  and  eaten  in  company  with  his  taboo  society. 
It  depends  also  frequently  upon  the  Tana  to  determine  whether 

any  enemies  shall  be  taken  prisoners,  and  how  many.*  Langs- 
dorff,  p.  159.  ^  J  6 

Having  stated  the  substance  of  the  evidence  on  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  these  islanders,  tlie  Captain,  whom  we  cannot  help 
resj>ecd4ng  fbr^  tlie  strong  and  honest  empliasis  w  itli  which  he 
utters  his  opinions  as  a  censor  of  human  depravity,  pronounces 
‘  that  they  have  neitlicr  social  institutions,  religion,  nor  hu¬ 
mane  feelings  in  any  degree, — in  a  w’ord,  tliat  no  traces  of 
good  qualities  are  to  be  tbiind  among  iliem;  that  they 
undoubtedly  belong  to  the  worst  of  mankind.’  At  tlie 
s^e  time  lie^  acknowledges  his  estimate  would  have  been 
different  had  it  been  formed  solely  on  the  ground  of  what 
the  Russians  witnessed  during  their  short  intercourse  witli 
the  people,  ^  in  which  they  always  shewed,  (he  says,,)  the 
best  possible  dis^iosition,  and  in  bartering,  an  extraordinary 
I  degree  of  honesty ;  always  delivering  their  cocoa-nuts  before 
they  received  the  piece  oi  iron  that  was  to  be  paid  for  them. 
At  all  times  they  appeared  ready  to  assist  in  cutting  wood 
and  filling  water,  and  the  help  they  afforded  us  in  these  la¬ 
borious  tasks,  was  by  no  means  trifling.  Tlieft,  the  crime 
so  common  to  all  the  islanders  of  tliis  ocean,  we  very  sel¬ 
dom  met  with  among  them ;  they  always  appeared  cheerful 
aud  happy,  and  tlie  gp:eatest  good-humour  was  depicted  in 
their  countenances.  In  a  word,  during  the  ten  days  that  we 
spent  with  them,  we  were  not  once  obliged  to  fire  a  loaded 
jnusket  at  them.’  But  the  two  Euro^ieaiis  were  so  decided 
^  the  concurring  declarations,  as  to  leave  it  impossible  to 
doubt  that  the  ‘  fear  of  punishment  alone  and  the  hopes  of 
reward  deterred  them  from  giving  a  loose  to  their  savage 

passions.’  And  the  Captain  confirms  tliis  by  two  remarkable 

facts ; 

' 
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*  Some  years  ago  an  American  merchant-ship  'put  into  port 
Anna  Maria;  and  the  captain,  who  was  a  Quaker,  suffered  his 
people  to  go  on  shore  unarmed ;  but  the  natives  no  sooner  per¬ 
ceived  their  defenceless  condition,  than  they  assembled  in  order 
to  attack  and  drag  them  into'  the  mountains  Roberts  succeeded, 
with  the  greatest  difficulty,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  king, 
to  whom  he  represented  the  treachery  of  their  conduct,  and  the 
consequences  it  would  infallibly  bring  on  the  whole  island,  in 
rescuing  them  out  of  the  hands  of  »hese  cannibals.  Nor  did  we 
ourselves  want  a  proof  of  their  being  denied  every  feeling  of 
justice  and  goodness;  for  although/ during  our  stay,  no  one  had 
ever  shewn  them  the  least  ill  will,  but  on  the  contrary  every 
possible  kindness,  in  order  to  inspire  them  with  benevolence, 
not  with  gratitude,  our.  conduct  seemed  to  have  quite  a  different 
effect  upon  them.  A  report  had  spread  that  one  of  our  ships 
had  struck,  occasioned  by  our  being' obliged,  while  in  the  act  of 
sailing  out,  to  bring  up  close  to  the  shore.  In  less  than  two 
hours  a  number  of  the  islanders  had  assembled  on  the  beach  close 
to  the  ship,  all  armed  with  clubs,  axes,  and  spears.  hat  then 
could  be  their  intention  but  to  plunder  and  murder  us?  The 
Frenchman  too.  who  came  on  board  at  that  moment,  acquainted 
us  witii  the  hostile  intentions  of  the  inhabitants,  and  of  the  whole 
valley  s  being  in  an  uproar.’  p.  181. 

Their  appearing  all  armed,  at  such  a  moment,  seems  to 
put  their  intentions  quite  out  of  question  ;  though  Langsdorff, 
in  m«‘ntioniiig  the  circumstance,  is  less  positive  in  putting  on 
it  this  ifiterpretaiion. 

It  seems  not  easy  to  reconcile  this  promptitude  to  at¬ 
tack  and  Gcvour  Kurouean  visitants  with  the  Captain^s  account 
of  their  superstitious  e>limate  of  these  strangers.  ^ 

*  They  consider  all*  Europeans  as  Etna ;  for  as  the>r  ideas  do 
not  extend  beyond  their  own  horizon,  they  are  firmly  convinced 
that  their  shlj^s  come  rom  the  clouds ;  and  they  imagine  that  ^ 
thunder  b  occasioned  by  the  cannonading  of  vessels  floating  in  the 
atmosphere,  on  which  account  they  entertain  a  great  dread  of 
artillery.  The  king’s  brother  happened  to  be  on  board  when  a  I  ! 
cannon  was  fired  ;  he  immediately  cast  himself  on  the  deck,  clung 
round  the  Englishman  Roberts  who  stood  near  him :  the  ;  i 
greatest  dread  was  painted  on  his  countenance ;  and  he  repeat*  -  i 
eu  several  times  with  a  feeble  voice,  Matt^,  Matte,’  (i.  e,  ex*  i 
tingiiish  it  )  ?  j 

The  nformation  thus  obtained  concerning  the  moral  condi-  ' 
lion  of  Physically  the  finest  tribe  of  savages  in  the  world,  would 
explod,  t'ae  last  relic,  if  indeed  any  such  thing  were  exiting,  of  ^  i 
the  vain  «lream  of  Rousseau,  and  the  philosophers  of  his  school)  '  ^ 
about  the  happy  innocence  of  the  state  of  nature.  ! 

Roberts  was  solicited  to  accompany  the  exjicditicn,  but  was  ^ 
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withheld  by  his  attachment  to  Ins  wife  and  child.  It  does  not 
appear  what  determined  him,  no  less  than  two  years  afterwards, 
to  quit  the  island  with  his  wife ‘for  Otahelte,  in  an  English  ship, 
and  subsequently  to  make  some  voyages,  at  the  coiielpsion  of 
which  we  find  him  in  Bengal,  in  1810.  Cabri  was  taken  away 
by  Krusenstern,  unintentionally  on  the  Captain’s  part,  whether 
intentionally  on  his  own  part,  seems  uncertain.  He  came  oti 
board  as  to  take  leave,  and  ask  for  some  additional  presents, 
and  remained,  notwithstanding  the  warning  that  the  ship  might 
probably  put  out  to  sea  in  a  few  hours,  in  blowing  weather  The 
Captain  says  he  kept  out  of  sight  till  that  took  place,  with  the 
decided  intention,  he  has  no  doubt,  of  being  carried  away. 
When  the  ship  was  leaving  the  bay,  however,  he  begged  to  be 
set  on  shore  in  a  boat,  or  even  to  be  supplied  with  a  plank  to 
help  him  through  a  very  rough  sea.  All  were,  however,  too 
anxiously  busy  about  the  ship  in  its  dangerous  situation,  to  pay 
any  attention  to  him,  and  he  was  thus  tiken  otf.  At  all  events, 
he  soon  lost  all  uneasiness  about  the  circumstance,  though  he 
had  a  wife  and  children  on  the  island,  and  became  extremely 
useful  as  a  sailor.  ‘  For  the  rest,’  says  Langsdorff,  ‘  he  was  but 
fi  maurais-sujet'  The  last  we  hear  of  him,  is  his  being  ap¬ 
pointed  ^  teacher  of  swimming  to  the  corps  of  marine  cadets  at 
Cronstadt,’  where,  though  he  has  almost  forgotten  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  Nukahiwa,  made  an  incredibly  rapid  progress  in  the 
recovery  of  his  native  tongue,  and  by  degrees  became  reconciled 
to  Euroj^ean  customs,  he  still  thinks  with  delight  of  the  men 
whom  he  formerly'  killed  and  exchanged  for  swine,  or  perhaps 
ate.’ 

The  island  furnished  a  plentiful  supply  of  wood  and  water, 
but  only  a  very  moderate  quantity  of  cocoa  nuts,  or  breadfruit, 

=  and  nothing  worth  mentioning  in  the  form  of  animal  food.  The 

Ihogs  on  the  island  were  not  abundant,  and  they  were  so  much 
valued  by  the  epicurism  of  the  aristocratic  class  of  nitive  eaters, 
that  they  were  sold  with  very  great  reluctance.  At  another 
point  of  the  island,  where  the  ships  slightly  touched  in  passing, 
the  great  chief  of  the  valley  brought  one  for  barter,  and  disposed 
of  it,  but  then  reclaimed  it,  and  was  backward  and  forward  on 
the  bargain,  with  a  great  number  of  alternations,  and  a  most  lu¬ 
dicrous  distress.  From  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  any  tole¬ 
rable  supplies,  the  Captain  advises  navigators  not  to  shape  their 
course  with  any  sort  of  regard  to  this  island. 

But  the  case  was  practically  no  better  at  Owhyee^  a  great 
part  of  which  the  adventurers  coasted  at  the  distance  of  some 
miles,  with  the  expectation  of  attracting  to  them,  without  the 
delay  of  going  into  any  port,  a  number  of  canoes  with  provisions. 
But  they  were  utterly  disappointed,  very  few  traders  coming 
near  them,  and  such  as  did  think  it  worth  while,  bringing  exi- 
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tremely  little  animal  provision,  for  which  too  they  demanded  an 
exoi'hitant  price,  and  woukl  accept  nothing  butcloU),  an  article 
the  Russians  had  never  thought  of  putting  among  their  stores  tor 
the.  South  Sea  market.  In  their  persons  these  islanders,  (many 
of  them  affected  with  disease,)  appeared  as  much  interior  to 
those  they  had  so  lately  visited,  as  they  were  evidently  superior 
in  intelligence. 

Here  we  find  it  necessary  to  close  for  the  present 
month  our  account  of  these  volumes,  though  we  are  far  enough 
fiH>m  having  surveyed  tlie  whole  of  their  contents.  In  our 
next  number  we  shall  have  to  notice  Dr.  LangsdorfT s  second 
volume.;  and  that  notice  shall  be  preceded  by  a  brief  view 
of  the  transactions, — very  unimportant  ones,  no  doubt, — in 
Japan. 


Art.  IV.  The  Buminator :  containing  a  Series  of  Moral,  Critical,  and 
Sentimental  Essays.  By  Sir  Egerton  Brydges,  K.J.  M.P.  2  vols. 
fcap  8vo.  pp.  302  and  328.  price  18s.  Longman  and  Co.  1813. 

F  a  sanguine  reader  should  first  open  upon  the  table  of 
contents  of  these  voluBoes,  he  might  l)egin  a  perusal  of 
the.  essays  with  gi'eat  eagerness,  for  he  would  find  therein 
many  very  imj)oitant  subjects  to  be  treated.  After  having  done 
this  oursidves,  wc  are  entitled  to  say,  we  very  much  feat 
that  be  would  be  deceived  in  his  expectations.  The  truth  is, 
that  often,  wl^e  tlie  most  is  promised,  two  or  three  ideas, 
and  those,  perhaps,  not  original,  nor  the  most  correct,’  di¬ 
luted  by  a  prodigious  pro(>ortion  of  words,  are  spread  over 
several  pages  ;  u«d  the  reader,  after  having  gone  through 
this,  endeavours  in  vi^  to  coHeet  in  his  own  mind  more 
matter  from  what  he  has  been  reading  than  would  furnish 
tim  with  tliree  tolerable  sentences.  We  cannot  bring  ins?tances 
to  substantiate  the  justice  of  this  remaiii  without  quoting 
whole  essays  ;  the  imprcssioii,  however,  left  upon  oar  own 
minds  is  of  this  nature;  and,  where  the  critic  is  candid  and 
judicious,  a  general  imj^ression  is  more  to  be  relied  ujKm,  than 
an  opinion  regularly  deduced  from  two  or  three  particular 
quotations. 

Another  fault  of  the  work  is  the  inflation  of  the  language. 
Tlie  sentences  are  always  formed  and  rounded,  and  too  ofteo 
involved.  In  some  pkioes  the  style  is  abominably  tawilry 
and  unmeaning.  Sp^ikmg  of  a  person  of  genius,  the  author 
says, 

*  ff  there  remain  records  of  his  mental  occupations,  if  his  opi* 
wionf,  his  feelmgSj  and  tfie  rainbovi4ike  colours  (jf  his  Janet/  can  be 
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remendbered,  and  properly  told,  they  will  contribute  eesAittally 
to  the  best  ami  most  kitercMlng  department  of  human  intel¬ 
ligence.*  vol.  i.  p.  51. 

In  the  next  page, 

*  The  fountains  of  other  works  of  much  greater  merit  are  still  aa 
much  concealed  as  those  of  the  Nile.* 

Of  Eliphaz’s  vision, 

<  The  dark  veil  of  impenetrable  mystery  throw  n  over  the  form  cf 
tl»€  appearance  ;*  voi.  i.  p.  62. 

The  rainbow  a^ain, 

*  Vet  Burke  hkmelf,  whose  radiant  mind  was  illummated  by  all 
the  ridi  coloiiirs  of  the  rainbow,  Twid  nerves  tremulous  at  every  point 
wkh  inccmtrolable  irritability.^  vol.  i.  p.  93. 

Surely  a  person  wbo,  wliBe  readin  j  the  following  sentence, 
shontd  he  asked,  like  Hamlet,  ‘  t\iiat  he  read,’  might  reply 
with  him,  ‘  words,  words.* 

‘  That  mightv  gift  the  I>eity,  which  'enables  iirankkid  to  cast 
a  glance  over  the  whole  surface  of  creation,  and  even  to  penetrate 
occasionally  with  some  success  into  its  internal  movement^  is  sadly 
limited  in  its  faculties  by  ike  exclusive  comemplatioti  of  iadividaai 
excelleDoe,  even  though  the  most  wxindefful  and  supur^ounent  ia  the 
annals  of  human  existence.*  vol.  i«  p.  173. 

Of  ‘  one,  whose  mind  is  his  kiugdom,* 

*  Too  vehement  for  affectation  ur  precisiofi,  we  expect  to  see  him 
With  a  n^lected  person,  and  eyes  beaming  an  irregidar  tmd  teai^ 
fire.*  vol.  i.  p.  180. 

Tiiere  is  now,  it  seems,  in  our  nobility, 

^  No  liberal  regard  to  genius,  no  feeling  of  the  enthusiasms  of 
eloquence,  no  seme  of  the  splendour  of  the  past,  no  conceptirm  eff 
I  **  the  shadowy  tribes  of  mind;  no  conscientious  delicacy  towards  an¬ 
cient  pretensioos ;  but  a  sad  and  low  submission  to  the  operatiem 
of  shillings  and  pence,  covered  over  witli  new  or  half old  titles,  ob¬ 
tained  by  servility  and  oorruption  in  office,  and  considered  as  groaads 
of  monopoly  and  exclusion  of  all  but  themselves  1*  vol.  i.  p.  IS8. 

Only  one  ipamage  more  :  .  —  .  -  — 

*  Hvs  tongue  indeed  often  died  m»ay  in  rmermun^  but  bis  counte¬ 
nance  spoke  the  intensencss  of  his  pleasure.*  vol.  i.  p.  226. 

There  w  the  same  verbiage  tliroughout,  and  in  flie  ge¬ 
neral  mi^  of  words,  every  otiject  is  magnified  and  indistinct. 
Atp.  42,  eff  vol.  1.  we  meet  with  the  folio  wing  passage  ; 

'  I  believe  the  most  stupid  and  ignorant  peasant  receives  as  much 
r  temporary  gratir^^aUon  by  a  view  from  a  nil),  or  in  a  pleasant  dale, 
as  Gilpin  himself  ever  did.  Possibly  indeed  much  more.— 

I  In  what,  then,  does  the  pleasure,  which  Gilpm,  or  wdiidi 
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any  t^ian  of  taste  and  cultivated  mind  receives  from  such  a 
view,  consist?  In  a  contemplation  of  beautiful  colours ‘merely, 
or  of  strait  and  curve  lines  ?  Surely  not.  •  This,  indeed;  is  the 
pleasure  of  the  eye;  but  the  higher  delight  is  of  the  mind. 
Every  such  scene  suggests  to  the  ])oet  and  the '  scholar  ten 
thousand  sweet  and  romantic  associations,  of  which  the  pea¬ 
sant  knows  nothing.  We  have,  elsewhere,  spoken  at  large 
on  this  subject  and  as  to  tlie  matter  of  fact,  we  refer  our 
readers  to  an  article  in  our  last  number.  We  may  just  add, 
that  so  far  as  we  have  observed,  the  external  source  of  a 
peasant’s  pleasure  is — not  an  extended  landscape — but  his  own 
little  garden.  And  the  reason  is  obvious ;  it  is  with  this  that 
,the  pleasant  associations  of  his  mind  are  connected ;  here  he 
employs  the  few  leisure  hours  of  his  summer  evening,  with 
his  little  ones  perhaps  toddling  about  him  ;  here  he  drinks  tea 
with  his  family  on  a  bolyday  ;  here  his  better  feelings  are  called 
forth,  and  here  they  centre. 

*  The  operations  of  the  mind  in  sleep  have  never  yet  been  ex¬ 
plained  in  the  manner  the  least  satisfactory.^  vol.  i.  p.T36. 

Is  the*  author  acquainted  with  the  theory  of  Professor 
Stewart  ?  We  shall  not,  however,  ' enter  into  the  subject  at 
present,  as  we  hope  shortly  to .  have  another  opportunity  of 
bringing  it  at  length  before  our  readers. 

<  He  flies  [a  modern  reader]  from  the  amusing  detail,  and  in¬ 
teresting  naivete  of  Lord  Berners,  and  the  copious  particulars  of 
Holinshead,  to  the  vapid  translations  of  Voltaire,  and  the  more  light 
and  airy  pages  of  Hume.’  vol.  i.  p.  141. 

We  trust  that  we  have  never  given  our  sanction  to 
the  principles  of  such  men  as  Voltaire  .and  Hume  by  an 
immoderate  praise  of  their  literary  merits,  or^  by  any 
praise  unaccompanied  with  an  avowed  detestation  of  those 
principles.  But  it  is  impossible  to  pass  over  such  a  sentence 
as  this.  ^  The  vapid  translations  of  Voltaire !’  That  these 
*  vapid  translations’  are  among  the  most  interesting  abri^e- 
ments  of  history,  we  have  never  yet  heard  denied.  The 
narrative  is  lively  and  unencumbered,  and  the  reflections  are 
acute  and  philosophical.  Even  as  to  his  historical  accuracy, 
let  us  hear  what  such  a  judge  as  Robertson  says.  If  he  had  men¬ 
tioned  the  books,  from  which  he  draws  his  particulars,  ^  many 
of  his  readers,  who  now  consider  him  only  as  an  entertaining 
and  lively  writer,  would  find  that  he  is  a  learned  and  well- 
informed  historian.'  As  to  the  *  light  and  airy  pages  of  Hume,’ 

*  In  our  review  of  *  Essays  on  the  Pleasures  arising  from  Literarr 
eomposition,’  and  in  other  places. 
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we  confess  that  they  are  not  burthened  with  an  endless  de¬ 
tail  of  tournaments  and  battles  and  chamber-intrigues’;  but 
if  civil  wisdom  be  of  sterling  wright,  if  a  thorough  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  philosophy  of  politics  and  political  economy  be* 
of  any  avail  in  tlie  balance,  if  one  fact  stated  to  the  pur¬ 
pose,  and  traced  .to  its  source  and  in  its  consequences,  out¬ 
weigh  a  score  of  isolated  and  unimportant  ones,  then,  we 
presume,  the  pages  of  Hume  are  not  altogether  ^  light  and 
airy.’ 

Literary  merit  should  always  be  considered  apart  from  theo¬ 
logical  orthodoxy.  These  miserable  men,  ignorant,  and  wil¬ 
fully  ignorant  of  what  pertained  to  their  everlasting  good, 
did  yet  possess  both  intellect  and  taste ;  and  what  purpose  does 
it  answer  to  deny  it  ?  Shall  truth  be  defended  by  falsehood  ? 
Essay  25,  is  on  a  curious  and  very  important  subject, — 
how  far  history  is  true;’  but  we  cannot  say  that  the  au¬ 
thor  has  written  very  satisfactorily  upon  it.  Grand  matters 
of  fact,  which  exert  their  influence  over  all  nations,  and 
which  are  obvious  to  every  one’s  observation,  can  scarcely 
fail  of  being  accurately  handed  down  to  posterity.:  but,  when 
we  consider  how  ditlicult  it  is,  in  many  cases,  to  get  at 
the  real  naked  fact ;  and  yet  liow  eager  people  are  to  learn 
what  they  do  not  know,  and  how  eager  to  publish  whatever 
they  do  know ;  how  utterly  careless  many  are  of  the  truth  of  what 
they  relate ;  how  many  misunderstand,  and  how  many  mis¬ 
represent;  how  often  the  most  important  circumstances  are 
let  slip  by  the  memory,  and  how  often  little  touches  are  to 
be  laid  on  by  the  fancy,  to  make  a  story  and  to  produce 
an  effect ;  liow  different  the  same  thing  appears  when  viewed 
through  the  media  of  different  interests  and  passions  : — when 
all  these  things  are  considered,  we  confess  that  we  are  in¬ 
clined  to  be  somewhat  merciful  to  the  historical  sceptic. 
Characters  the  author  considers  as  liable  to  little  doubt. 
We  are  of  a  quite  contrary  opinion.  The  character  even 
of  common  individuals,  is  not  always  to  be  judged  of  by  ac¬ 
tions  ;  still  less  that  of  princes  and  of  the  great,  who  act  through 
a  great  number  of  intenqediat^agents,  and  perhaps  never 
learn  the  result  of  their  commands.  But,  says  the  author, 
characters  handed  down  to  us  by  contemporary  historians  of 
different  sentiments  do  yet  agree  in  the  general  form  and 
lineaments.  This  we  deny :  surely  a  person  who  had  formed 
his  opinions  of  Knox  and  Luther,  from  the  authentic  documents 
brought  forward  by  M'^Crie  and  Milner,  would  differ  consi¬ 
derably  from  one  who  had  derived  his  sentiments  from  less 
careful  historians.  The  truth  is,  no  one  is  likely  to  draw  a 
character  accurately  who  is  not  personally  acquainted  wiih  the 
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man  be  penrtrsys^  and  ne  omt  is  likely  to  draw  it  iiupartiaHy 
who  b. 

There  b  a  c^od  deal  of  poetry^  written  hy  the  author 
and  hb  friends,  scattered  through  the  volumes,  more  especially 
in  the  shape  of  sonnets;  a  good  deal  of  quotation  too  from 
some  of  our  older  writers.  In  general,  however,  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other,  is  well  qualifi^  for  relieving  the  lieaviness 
of  work. 


Art.  V.—  The  IJfe  o/  Nelton*  By  Robert  Southey.  la  two  volumsi, 
12mo.  pp.  254  and  276.  JPrice  lOs.  1813.  Murray. 

TN  every  art  and  scienife,  in  every  pursuit  and  profession  of 
life,  in  which  glory  may  be  won  by  intellectual  supmority, 
there  have  been  a  few  names  so  illustrious, that  their  pre-eminence 
is  universally  acknowledged.  Homer  and  Virgil,  in  |wetry, 
Demosthenes  and  Cicero  in  eloquence,  Alexander  and  Ca?sar  in 
arms,  stand  unrivalled  in  aniiquity.  In  every  country,  likewise, 
where  honour  is  sought  by  excelling  those  who  thtnuselves  excel, 
there  has  been  a  warrior,  a  philosopher,  a  poet,  or  nn  artist, 
to  whom  contemporaries  and  postei’ity,  without  grudging  or  dis¬ 
agreement,  concede  the  palm  of  siij^eriority.  Thus  among  all 
the  painters  of  Italy,  Raplmel, — and  among  all  the  sculptors, 
Michael  Angelo, — are  distinguished.  Among  the  dramatists  of 
England,  Shakspeare, — and  among  the  poets,  Milton — claim 
undisputt^l  priority.  Though  all  that  engage  in  the  Msts  of 
feme  may  contend  for  tlie  noblest  prize,  a  •  single  candidate 
obtains  it ;  and  wlicn  the  strife  b  over,  there  are  few  even  among 
the  ablest  com|)etitors,  who  remain  dissatbfied  with  the  award  of 
the  jHjblic.  The  highest  place  b  the  point  of  a  pyrtimid,  wliieh 
allows  a  pedestal  but  for  one ;  the  contention  is  chiefly  for  the 
stations  below,  where  the  steps  broaden  as  they  graduate  down¬ 
wards,  and  give  room  for  more  and  more  rivals  to  range  abreast, 
till  the  scale  ends  at  the  base,  round  which  the  muhitude  of  the 
unambitious  five  and  die  in  oWivion,  some  admiring,  others 
envying,  the  majority  unheeding,  the  asjnre^  above  ttiem.  It 
Uierefore  happens,  that  wlnle  the  most  exalted  rank  uinoiig  the 
great  ones  of  tbe  earth,  b  easily  settled,  historians  auil  critics  are 
Infinitely  at  vuriancje  in  their  d(H)bions  res|>ectiiig  the  precedciicc 
of  those  who  are  entitled  to  secondary  or  inferior  stations. 
England,  tl»e  daughter  of  the  se^t,  has  bew  the  mother  of  mufiy 
sons,  who  have  displayed  invincible  pre^vess  on  her  jwtHtfiur 
element:  Who  then  has  been  the  gi-eatest  British  Adnjiral  ?— 
*  Palmam  qui  meruH  J'erat  /*  T^b  was  the  motto  given  to 
Nelson  by  the  King  of  Engtai^,  and  lot  him  bear  the  pahn  (ill 
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another  conquers  it  from  liim.  Whether  we  consider  the  multi¬ 
tude,  the  variety,  or  the  extent  of  his  services,  with  regard  to 
their  |<lory,  their  diilicuHy,  tlieir  hazards,  and  tlieir  decisive  con¬ 
sequences  ; — his  personal  merits,  undaunted  courage,  inflexible 
perseverance,  unwearie<I  exertion  ;  or  his  nautical  skill,  his  mili¬ 
tary  experience,  his  diplomatic  energy,  which  negotiated  with 
the  same  ihipetuosity  with  which  he  fought,  and  made  peace  in 
the  same  spirit  he  made  war but  above  all,  that  transcendent 
quickness  of  miud,  which  enabled  him  to  see  and  secure  every 
accident  of  advantage  that  crossed  him  in  his  swiftest  career  of 
premeditated  actiou ;  an  instinct  of  prophetic  feeling  by  wliidh 
lie  could  seize  a  moment  in  its  flight,  and  fix  it  in  perpetuity — a 
moment  which  being  improved  became  immortal : — such  was  the 
momeut  at  the  battle  of  Copenhagen,  when  he  sent  a  flag  of 
truce  into  the  capital,  ojfffringy  instead  of  anking^  a  cessation  of 
hostilities  : — but  we  have  lost  ourselves  amidst  the  blaze,  which 
the  very  sparks  of  his  splendid  qualificatioiu»  have  kindled,  while 
we  were  endeavouring  barely  to  enumerate  them ;  we  must, 
therefore,  sum  up  the  senteuce,  by  saying,  that  in  all  tliese  splendid 
qualifications  combined.  Nelson  has  never  been  equalled^  nor 
perhaps,  in  any  of  them  separately  cousidered,  was  lie  ever 
excelled.  It  would  be  far  more  difiicult  to  place  tlie  next  below 
him,  than  to  maintain  Ids  title  to  that  rank  above  the  rest,  which 
the  majority  of  his  couutrymeii  have  already  awarded  him,  and 
which  we  are  persuaded  posterity  will  unanimously  ratify  :  but 
for  the  second  dignity  among  British  admirals,  l>oth  the  dead 
and  the  living,  from  Drake  to  St.  Vincent,  might  contend,  and 
each  have  a  host  of  champions  to  support  liis  pretensions. 

Of  all  tlie  labours  of  man,  in  peace  or  in  war,  fur  commerce 
or  for  conquest,  navigation  is  the  liardest  and  the  most  perilous. 
Confined  to  that  floating  prison,  a  ship,  yet  free,  as  the  bird  in  the. 
sky,  to  rove  over  all  the  globe,  the  seaman  is  at  once  more  strait¬ 
ened  and  more  at  large,  more  subject  to  advei*se  change  and 
more  at  liberty  to  choose  his  way,  than  the  traveller  by  land : 
there  are  no  mountains,  inclosures,  or  barriers  on  the  deep ;  the 
Adventurer  is  invited  to  pursue  his  course  in  any  direction  over 
one  illimitable  plain  ;  yet  every  moment  .be  is  at  the  mercy  oi 
irresistible  power,  al^ve  and  around  him,* to  thwart  his  pur^se, 
or  to  destroy  his  hope :  tlie  vessel,  that  has  circumuayigateu  the 
world,  may  bo  wrecked  on  its  retuin  into  the  harbour  from 
which  it  sailed.  Tlic  services  of  an  admiral  are  proportionably 
more  hazardous,  and  his  plans  less  certain  of  accomplishment, 
lhau  those  of  a  general.  Hardships,  anxieties,  delays,  (U^ppotnl- 
ments,  neither  encountered  nor  imagined  on  shore,  continually 
heset  him.  A  general  easily  learns  whe^e  lus  enemy  is  in  the 
hold,  be  can  calculate  when  to  meet  him,  or  if  necessary  h<yw  to 
Ahun  hhu,  having  nodiing  to  fear  from  a  more  formidable  enemy 
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in  the  wind,  or  in  a  deceitful  element  beneath  him,  to  suspend 
his  march  by  a  calm,  or  to  overwhelm  it* in  a  storm.  If  his 
adversary  flees,  he  tracks  him  by  spoils  left  behind ;  every  foot 
that  he  advances  is  a  step  of  possession,  and  the  soil  on  which 
he  has  trodden,  can  only  be  wrested  from  him  by  su|)erior  force. 
On  the  sea  there  are  no  fortresses  ;  there  are  no  provinces  to  be 
conquered  and  retained ;  a  flyint^  enemy  leaves  to  his  pursuer 
only  the  common  highway  of  nations,  of  which  no  part  can  be 
sequestered,  or  appropriate ;  nay,  from  the  very  next  degree  of 
latitude,  the  fugitive  may  double  upon  his  course,  and  return  to 
the  station  from  which  he  was  driven,  while  his  antagonist  con 
tinues  his  chase  to  the  antipodes.  An  admiral  is  ]>erpetually 
exposed  to  •  mischances ;  he  may  lay  out  his  whole  strength 
to  secure  fortune,  yet  a  cloud  may  conceal,  or  a  breeze  bear  her 
away,  and  another  opportunity  of  achieving  renown,  never 
recur  in  a  long  life  of  watching  and  toil.  The  sovereignty 
of  the  sea  is  the  proudest  boast  of  man,  and  it  is  the  vainest. 
The  Romans  could  never  subdue  Britain,  though  they  exercised 
dominion  in  the  island  ;  and  Britain  will  never  be  able  to  subdue 
the  sea,  though  she  seems  to  *  rule  the  waves.*  A  fleet  in 
motion  seems  a  shoal  of  living  creatures  exulting  on  the  surface 
of  the  brine  ;  and  the  separate  v^sels,  propelled  by  the  inoisihle 
gale,  and  guided  in  one  course,  appear  spoiftaneously  consorting 
together  in  magnificent  array :  and  implicitly  obedient  to  his 
will,  the  Commander  beholding  them,  feels  himself  invincible : 
at  the  signal  of  his  flag,  they  steer  northward  or  eastward, 
approach  more  closely,  and  sail  in  phalanx,  or  disperse  more 
widely,  and  stud  the  whole  horizon  of  waters.  But  suddenly, 
as  if  spirits  possessed  the  air  and  the  deep,  from  no  cause  that 
the  eye.  can  discover,  the  clouds  gather  into  blackness,  and  the 
floods  swell  into  fjry ;  the  charm  that  looked  like  life,  and 
bound  the  fleet  together,  is  broken  ;  the  authority  of  the  Cora 
mander  is  gone  ;  the  vessels  are  scattered,  or  dashed  one  against 
another ;  every  ship  that  before  seemed  an  active  being,  moved 
by  an  impulse  within  itself,  becomes  a  passive  burthen  on  the 
vraves,  and  is  hurried  pre<*ipitately  beiore  the  tempest.  The 
dispersion  of  Admiral  Christian's  fleet,  which  had  been  destined 
for  the  West  Indies,  early  in  the  last  war,  affords  a  melancholy 
example  of  those  tremendous  dangers  to  which  .  the  ocean* 
warrior  is  exposed,  and  in  which  skill,  courage,  labour,  and 
perseverance,  are  unavailing  against  swift  and  irresistible  de 
struction. 

But  the  life  of  an  admiral  is  frequently  a  life  of  weariness 
and  inactivit)'^,  though  occasionally  of  almost  supernatural 
energy  and  exertion.  He  is  an  absolute  sovereign  in  the  fleet; 
the  lives  of  all  that  sail  with  him  are  in  his  keeping.  He  must 
maintain  the  most  unrelaxing  strictness,  if  not  severity  of  disci 
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pline,  aiul  yet  he  must  be  belove<\  by  his  sailors  to  enthusiasm. 
He  has  as  much  need  of  their  hearts  as  of  their  hands  in  the 
day  of  battle,  and  an  admiral  hated,  despised,  or  disre^rdeil,  by 
his  crews,  would  be  of  little  service  to  his  country.  •  Yet,  after 
having  secured  all  the  advantages  within  the  scope  of  human 
fur(*sight,  his  talents  may  never  be  put  to  trial,  or  never  put  to  a 
trial  worthy  of  them,  lie  may  be  rocked  for  years  on  the 
outside  of  an  enemy’s  port,  with  a  fleet  fully  equipped  in  his 
view  ;  w  hen,  after  a  thousand  expectations  and  disappointments, 
a  squall  drives  him  to  sea  for  a  few  hours,  and,  on  his  return,  the 
harbour  is  clear,  the  foe  has  escaped,  and  he  may  follow  him, 
blindfold  as  to  tlie  course  he  has  taken,  to  the  world’s  end.  If 
he  overtakes  and  encounters  him,  in  battle  nothing  can  be 
j^ained  by  stratagem  ; — courage,  skill,  constancy,  and  a  mind 
prompt  to  seize  every  opportunity  of  attempting  the  boldest 
exploits  that  include  the  possibility  of  success — these  alone  will 
serve  him.  Nelson  w  as  never  deficient  in  these.  In  his  unpa¬ 
ralleled  career,  he  gave  proof  of  all  that  could  be  done  or 
suffered  by  man  to  ensure  his  object,  wiiatever  that  object  might 
k:  he  exemplified  tlie  power  of  a  mind  enamoured  of  glory; 

0  rise  above  the  discourhgemeiits  of  humble  birth  and  narrow 
ortune;  to  overcome  all  difficulties,  dangers,  and  accidents, 
y  sea  and  by  land,  from  adverse  elements,  strange  climates,  or 
mmei  and  o|>en  enemies  ;  through  all  forms  of  the  service ;  in 
■ursuiiig,  fighting,  blockading,  besieging,  storming,  and  nego* 
Bating  at  the  cannon’s  side  w  ith  a  liglited  match  in  his  hand,  n 
■  We  shall  very  briefly  sketch  the  course  of  Nelson’s  adventurous 
Be,  and  introduce  such  cxtivcts  from  Mr.  Southey’s  spirited 
Brrativc,  as  shall  illustrate  both  the  hero’s  and  the  biographer’s 
Bmts.  But  we  must  conscientiously  protest  against  the  unqua- 
Bed  adoption  of  this  work  as  ^  a  manual  for  the  young  sailor, 
Btieli  he  may  carry  about  with  him,  till  he  has  treasured  up  the 
mfiinple  in  his  memory  and  in  his  heart.’  The  conduct  of 
■j  Ison  must  be  held  up  with  reserve  as  an  example.  Sublime 
■  his  character  was,  and  abundantly  worthy  of  imitation,  his 
■placable  prejudices  against  the  enemy  with  whom  he  had  chiefly 
^  Icontend,  and  the  ferocious  predilection  for  havoc,  which  lie 
y  Bays  displayed  on  the  prospect,  and  in  the  heat  of  battle, 

i.  Bnot  be  contemplated  without  horror  by  any  one,  who  feels  as 
id  and  believes  as  a  Christian.  It  is  true  that  we  look  with 

j.  Kiider  and  admiration  on  a  being  so  awful  as  Nelson  in  ^  the 
Bfwre  of  the  strife;^  hut  does  God,  or  do  good  angels, 

►89  B  in  the  work  of  destruction  ?  The  perilous  responsibility 
fal  Bwise,  which  Nelson  frequently  took  upon  himself,  by  disre- 
®*’^®**^  of  his  superiors,  though  uniformly  Justified 
^jgtBuccess,  ought  to  be  warily  recommended  to  his  followers, 
jci*  If  ^  the  first  of  three  charges  given  by  himself  to  a  young 
XI.  3  R 
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midshipman,  ^  you  must  always  implicitly  ohey  orders,  without 
attempting  to  form  any  opinion  of  your  own  re8t)ccting  their 
propriety  yet  in  (he  West  Indies,  under  Sir  Richard  Hughes; 
111  the  battle  with  the  Spanish  fleet,  under  Sir  John  Jervis ;  and 
at  Cojienhagen,  under  Sir  Hyde  Parker ;  he  gloriously  and  par¬ 
donably,  (as  all  men  will  now  say,)  offended  against  his  own 
fundamental  maxim.  But  if  every  officer  who  thinks  himself  a 
Nelson,  should  exercise  similar  discretion,  there  would  be  as  many 
chances  against  such  discretion’s  being  right,  as  there  are  against 
any  man’s  being  a  Nelson,  who  thinks  hitmelf  one.  There 
are,  also,  on  record  in  these  volumes,  some  glaring  instancei  of 
misconduct  in  other  respects,  which  Mr.  Southey  certainly  has 
not  held  up  as  examples^  but  as  warningsy  to  young  seamen, 
though  perhaps  he  has  not  sufficiently  reprobated  them. 

Horatio  Nelson,  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Edmund  Nelson,  was 
born  at  Burnham  Thorpe,  in  Norfolk,  September  29,  1758. 
At  an  early  period  he  declared  his  choice  of  a  sailor’s  life. 

•  When  Horatio  was  only  twelve  years  of  age,  being  at  home 
during  the  Christmas  holidays,  he  read  in  the  county  newspaper  that 
his  uncle  was  appointed  to  the  Raisonnable,  of  64-  gunSv  “  Do 
William,”  said  he  to  a  brother  who  was  a  year  and  a  half  older  than 
himself,  “  write  to  my  father,  and  tell  him  I  should  like  to  go  to  sea 
with  uncle  Maurice.”  Mr.  Nelson  was  then  at  Bath,  whither  he  had 
gone  for  the  recovery  of  his  health :  his  circumstances  were  strait* 
ened,  and  he  had  no  prospect  of  evef  seeing  them  bettered:  he 
knew  that  it  was  the  wish  of  providing  for  himself  by  which  HoratJ 
was  chiefly  actuated ;  and  did  not  oppose  his  resolution:  he  understood 
also  the  boy’s  character,  and  had  always  said,  that  in  whatever  staticsl 
he  might  be  placed,  he  would  climb,  if  possible,  to  the  very  top  of  M 
tree.  Accordingly  Captain  Suckling  was  written  to.  “  what,** 
said  he  in  his  answer,  “  has  poor  Horatio  done,  who  is  so  weak, 
he,  above  all  the  rest,  should  be  sent  to  rough  it  out  at  sea?  ButH 
him  come,  and  the  flrst  time  we  go  into  action  a  cannon  ball  D)d 
knock  ofl  his  head,  and  provide  for  him  at  once.”  *  Vol.  i.  p.  4.  K 

Soon  after,  however,  he  was  taken  from  school  to  serve  und® 
his  uncle,  but  as  the  latter  commanded  only  a  guard-ship  int# 
Thames,  the  boy  was  sent  in  1771,  to  the  West  Indies  V 
merchantman.  lie  next  sailed  with  Commodore  Pliipps  o« 
voyage  of  discovery  towards  the  north  pole.  Afterwards  ■  ^ 
engaged  on  iiourd  the  squadron  of  Sir  Edward  Hughes,  destinj 
for  the  i'-dst  Indies.  Tlience  he  returned,  debilitated  in  bodKj 
and  depi  1*88611  in  mind,  to  die  at  home, — but  he  had  not 
earned  Ids  grave  under  the  dome  of  St.  Paul’s.  In  17®e 
having  recovered  streiigtli  enougli  again  to  brave  death  abrejee 
he  was  appointed  to  serve  in  the  West  Indies  We  caBWJ 
follow  the  romantic  story  of  his  adventures  in  Mexico ; 
pleasingly  told  by  Mr.  Southey.  A  second  time  he  rcturaev^i 
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England,  a  living  skeleton,  and  went  to  Bath,  where  he  was  so 
helpless  that  he  was  carried  to  and  from  his  bed.  Indeed 
Nelson  was  a  great  suft'eror  from  infancy;  not  haying,  like 
Charles  XII.,  *  a  frame  of  adamant,’  yet  like  him,  having  ‘  a 
sonl  of  fire his  frail  body  Avas  perpetually  harassed  and 
wasted  by  the  restless  spirit  witliin,  that  was  impatient  of  con- 
fmenient,  and  often  on  the  eve  of  escaping.  But  from  his  bed 
of  sickness,  or  rather  on  it,  he  Avas  sent  as  Captain  of  the 
Albemarle,  to  suffer  the  rigours  of  a  northern  Aviiiter  in  the 
Baltic  ;  and  when  he  had  undergone  that  seasoning,  he  was 
ordered  to  Canada.  Thence  he  passed  to  the  West  Indies, 
Avhere  he  became  acquainted  with  Prince  William  Henry,  (noAv 
Duke  of  Clarence,)  then  serving  under  Lord  Hood  ;  from  that 
time  the  Prince  was  a  friend  to  him  through  life.  In  1783,  after 
a  short  visit  to  France,  Nelson  was  a  third  time  stationed  in  the 
West  Indies,  where  he  found  himself  senior  captain,  under  Sir 
Richard  Hughes,  and  consequently  second  in  command.  We 
must  not  enter  into  the  details  of  his  public  spirited  conduct  in 
resisting  the  illegal  practices  of  Americ^an  interlopers,  and 
faithless  government  contractors.  He  served  his  country  most 
daringly  and  disinterestedly  ;  for  which  he  was  happy  to  escape 
ruin,  and  a  prison  for  life,  instead  of  receiving  thanks  and 
remuneration.  Indeed  from  the  very  outset  of  Nelson’s  career 
to  his  last  expedition,  the  ministers  of  government  seem  to  have 
always  been  slow,  and  sometimes  reluctant  to  reward  his  merits.  It 
was  here  in  1787,thathe  saAV,and  loved,  and  married,  Mrs.Nisbet, 
the  daughter  of  a  physician  of  the  island  of  Nevis.  The  ])urity 

I  ardour  of  his  attachment  to  this  lady  are  glowingly  dis- 
ed  in  the  following  extracts  from  letters,  WTitten  to  her 
ng  his  occasional  absence. 

‘  We  are  often  separate,”  said  Nelson,  in  a  letter  to  Mrs  Nisbet. 

V  months  before  their  marriage  ;  but  our  affections  are  not  by 
means  on  that  account  diminished.  Our  country  has  the  first 
and  for  our  services ;  and  private  convenience  or  happfness  must 
■  give  way  to  the  public  good.  Duty  is  the  great  business  of  a  sea 
er:  all  private  considerations  must  give  way  to  it,  however 
iful.’*  Have  you  not  often  heard,*’  says  he,  in  another  letter, 
lat  salt  water  and  absence  always  wash  away  love  ?  Now  1  am 
1  a  heretic  as  not  to  belieA'e  that  faith:  for  behold,  every 
ning  I  have  had  six  pails  of  salt  water  poured  upon  my  head, 
instead  of  finding  what  seamen  say  to  be  true,  it  goes  on  so 
trary  to  the  prescription,  that  you  must,  perhaps,  see  me  before 
fixed  time.”  More  frequently  his  correspondence  breathed  a 
per  strain.  “  To  write  letters  to  you,”  says  he,  **,  is  the  next 
atest  pleasure  I  feel  to  receiving  them  from  you.  What  I  expe- 
ice  when  I  read  such  as  I  am  sure  are  the  pure  sentiments  of 
ir  heart,  my  poor  pen  cannot  express : — nor,  indeed,  would  I  give 
oh  for  any  pen  or  head  which  could  express  feelings  of  that  kind. 
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Absent  from  you,  I  feel  no  pleasure :  it  is  you  who  are  every  thing  te 
me.  Without  you,  I  care  not  for  this  world  ;  for  I  have  found,  lately, 
nothing  in  it  but  vexation  and  trouble.  These  are  my  present  senti¬ 
ments.  God  Almighty  grant  they  may  never  change!  Nor  do  I 
think  they  will.  Indeed  there  is,  as  lar  as  human  Knowledge  can 
judge,  a  moral  certainty  that  they  cannot :  for  it  must  be  real  affection 
that  brings  us  together ;  not  interest  or  compulsion.’’  *  Vol.  i.  p.  69,70. 

Ii  is  lamentable  that  tire  constancy  of  a  passion  so  noble,  did 
not  equal  its  intensity. 

In  the  earlier  period  of  the  F rencli  revolutionary  war,  Nelson 
accompanied  Lord  Hood  to  Toulon,  and  was  subsequently 
employed  by  that  Commander  on  an  embassy  to  Naples,  where 
he  first  saw  Sir  William  and  Lady  Hamilton.  Mr.  Southey 
says  : 

*  Sir  William,  after  his  first  interview*  with  him,  told  Lady  Hamilton 
he  was  about  to  introduce  a  little  man  to  her,  who  could  not  boast  of 
being  very  handsome ;  but  such  a  man,  as,  he  believed,  would  one 
day  astonish  the  world.  I  have  never  before,”  he  continued, 
“  entertained  an  officer  at  my  house;  but  I  am  determined  to  bring 
him  here.  Let  him  be  put  in  the  room  prepared  for  Prince  Augustus.” 
Thus  that  acquaintance  began  which  ended  in  the  destruction  ol' 
Nelson’s  domestic  happiness.  It  seemed  to  threaten  no  such  conse¬ 
quences  at  its  commencement.  He  spoke  of  Lady  Hamilton,  in  a 
letter  to  his  wife,  as  a  young  woman  of  amiable  manners,  who  did 
honour  to  the  station  to  which  she  had  been  raised :  and  he  remarked, 
tliat  she  had  been  exceedingly  kind  to  Josiali,  Mrs.  Nelson’s  son,bj 
her  former  husband.” '  Vol.  i.  p.  88,  89. 

We  ])ass  over  the  exploits  of  Nelson,  at  Sardinia,  Corsi 
and  on  the  coast  of  Italy,  under  Admiral  Hotliaui :  bis  labo 
there  alone,  if  he  bad  afterwards  achieved  no  greater,  thin 
would  have  been  sufficient  to  have  entitled  him  to  rank  ainoi 
the  first  of  British  captains,  though  they  were  but  the  commo 
place  incidents  of  his  life.  Ainitlst  all  disheartening,  appalliii 
and  obstructing  contingencies,  he  pressed  right  onward  in 
course  of  honour,  and  every  stej)  he  took  in  cliiubing 
steep  of  fame,  though  it  presented  only  sharp  ledges  of  i 
affording  scarcely  foothold,  lie  made  as  sure  as  if  he  v 
marching  on  a  plain,  without  a  mole-hill  of  interruption. 

In  1795  we  find  him,  as  Gommodore  Nelson,  still  in 
Mediterranean,  with  .Sir  John  Jervis.  In  the  battle  of 
Vincent,  from  which  the  Commander  in  chief  derived  his 
of  nobility,  our  hero  distinguished  hiinself  by  prodigies  of  eiit 
prising  valour.  These  revealed  his  name  at  once  in  the  splenJ 
which  it  hail  long  been  acquiring  behind  a  clcud  of  untor 
circumstances,  and  his  country  gaze<l  on  her  proudest  lumii 
already  on  the  meridian,  with  as  nuich  wonder  as  if  it  had 
unknown,  and  had  just  risen,  'fl^^tceforward,  however, 
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1  public  eye  was  never  weary  of  followini^  its  ])rog:ress  throu^li 
I  tempests,  till  it  went  down  on  the  Atlantic  with  a  blaze,  that 
j  made  the  darkness  of  its  absence  felt  throughout  Europe. 

;  Before  the  battle  of  St.  Vincent,  he  had  thus  written  to  his 
!  wife. 

*  Had  all  my  actions  been  gazetted,  not  one  fortnight  would  have 
passed,  during  the  whole  war,  without  a  letter  from  me.  One  day  or 
other  I  will  have  a  long  gazette  to  myself.  I  feel  that  such  an 
opportunity  will  be  given  me.  1  cannot,  if  I  am  in  the  field  of  glorys 
be  kept  out  of  sight :  wherever  there  is  any  thing  to  be  done,  there 
Providence  is  sure  to  direct  my  steps.”  *  Vol.  i.  p.  166. 

Nelson  afterwards  undertook  the  desperate  expedition  against 
Teneriffe.  This  w  as  one  of  the  few  instances  in  which  consum¬ 
mate  skill  and  unconquerable  spirit  failed  to  accomplish  his 
end.  He  returned  to  England  with  the  loss  of  an  eye,  and 
of  his  right  arm.  Here  he  w^as  invested  with  tlie  order  of 
the  Bath,  and  received  a  pension  of  .£1000  a-year.  His  biogra¬ 
pher  adds, 

‘  The  memorial  which,  as  a  matter  of  form,  he  was  called  upon  to 
present  on  this  occasion,  exhibited  an  extraordinary  catalogue  of  ser¬ 
vices  performed  during  the  war.  It  stated,  that  he  had  been  in  four 
actions  with  the  fleets  of  the  enemy,  and  in  three  actions  with  boats 
employed  in  cutting  out  of  harbour,  in  destroying  vessels,  and  in 
taking  three  towns :  he  had  served  on  shore  with  the  army  four 
months,  and  commanded  the  batteries  at  the  sieges  of  Bastia  and 

iilvi ;  he  had  assisted  at  the  capture  of  seven  sail  of  the  line,  six 
gates,  four  corvettes,  and  eleven  privateers  ;  taken  and  destroyed 
ar  fifty  sail  of  merchant  vessels ;  and  actually  been  engaged  against 
B  enemy  upwards  of  an  hundred  and  twenty  times ;  in  which  ser- 
'e  he  had  lost  his  right  eye  and  right  arm,  and  been  severely 
•unded  and  bruised  in  his  body.’  Vol.  i.  p*  lb7» 

Early  in  1798,  Nelson,  now  an  admiral,  rejoined  Earl  St: 
iiiceiit  in  the  Mediterranean.  When  Buonaparte  sailed,  with 
1  immense  armament,  from  Toulon,  on  an  unknown  expedition, 
elson  was  despatched  in  quest  of  him  :  had  these  two  men  cn‘- 
untered,  tlie  history  of  Europe,  for  the  last  sixteen  years, 
iglit  have  been  different  from  what  it  Is  in  every  page,  and  the 
ime  that  oftenest  occurs  there,  might  have  been  mentioned,  for 
e  last  time,  in  the  summer  of  1798.  Nelson’s  little  fleet  was 
spersed  by  a  storm,  off  the  coast  of  Sardinia,  which  delayed 
e  pursuit.  His  own  ship  was  probably  rescued  from  foun- 
^riug,  in  spite  of  himself,  by  Captain  Bali,  who  resolutely  ^ 
ok  it  in  tow,  and  carried  the  admiral  safe  into  Sardinia.  This 
IS  an  act  of  disobedience,  according  to  Nelson’s  own  heart, 
ough  committed  against  his  own  orders,  and  from  that  time, 

!  and  Ball,  who  had  been  cool  before,  became  perfectly  cordial 
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towards  one  another.  We  quote  a  passage  irom  a  letter,  written 
on  this  oecasion  to  his  wife,  wliieh  strikingly  exhibits  one 
strange  peculiarity  of  his  mind,  the  most  towering  ambition, 
subjected  to  a  very  humbling  sense  of  weakness  under  divine 
superiority. 

‘  “  1  ought  not  to  call  what  has  happened  to  the  Vanguard  by  the 
cold  name  of  accident;  I  believe  firmly  it  was  the  Almighty’s  good- 
ness,  to  check  my  consummate  vanity.  I  hope  it  has  made  me  a 
better  officer,  as  I  feel  confident  it  has  made  me  a  better  man.  Figure 
to  yourself,  on  Sunday  evening,  at  sunset,  a  vain  man  walking  in  his 
cabin,  with  a  squadron  around  him,  who  looked  up  to  their  chief  to 
lead  them  to  glory,  and  in  whom  their  chief  placed  the  firmest  re¬ 
liance  that  the  proudest  ships  of  equal  numbers  belonging  to  France 
would  have  lowered  their  flags ; — figure  to  yourself,  on  Monday 
morning,  when  the  sun  rose,  this  proud  man,  his  ship  dismasted,  his 
fleet  dispersed,  and  himself  in  such  distress,  that  the  meanest  frigate 
out  of  France  would  have  been  an  unwelcome  guest.’  ’*  Vol.  i.  p.  206. 


While  he  was  refitting  at  Sardinia,  he  was  reinforced  by  eleven 
ships  of  the  line,  and  then,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  he  found 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  magnificent  armament,  well  appointed, 
worthy  of  its  commander,  and  prepared  for  any  service,  however 
dreadful,  to  which  he  might  lead  it.  Unfortunately  his  frigates 
had  been  sep^||;^e(l  jn  the  storm,  and  could  not  afterwards  rejoin 
the  fleet.  This  was  the  loss  of  his  ei/ev  to  him,  and  his  subse¬ 
quent  pursuit  of  the  French  to  Egypt,  hack  to  Naples,  and 
thence  to  Egypt  again,  was  a  chase  in  the  dark,  for  want  ol 
these  light  and  swift  vessels  to  look  out  perpetually,  and  on 
every  hand,  for  the  enemy.  That  enemy,  at  length,  lie  found  in 
the  port  of  Alexandria.  The  battle  of  the  Nile  followed,  and 
raised  him  to  the  highest  honour  of  liis  profession,*  and  to  the 
lowest  of  the  peerage.  , 

^  The  victory,*  says  Mr.  Southey,  ‘was  complete  ;  but  Nelson  could 
not  pursue  it  as  he  would  have  done,  for  want  of  means.  Had  he 
been  provided  with  small  craft,  nothing  could  have  prevented  the 
destruction  of  the  storeships  and  transports  in  the  port  of  Alex* 
andria : — four  bomb-vessels  w’ould  at  that  time  have  burnt  the  whole 
in  a  few  hours.  “  Were  I  to  die  this  moment,”  said  he  in  his  dis¬ 
patches  to  the  Admiralty,  “  tcayit  (f  frigates  would  be  found  stamped 
on  my  heart.  No  words  of  mine  can  express  what  1  have  suffered, 
and  am  suffering,  for  want  of  them.”’  Vol.  i.  p.  239. 


i 


This  is  part  of  the  price  wliieh  the  hero  must  pay  for  glor 
acquired  by  inflicting  misery  and  death  on  his  fellow-creature!* 
comparatively  small  disappointments  inflicted  anguish  on 
mind,  which  no  words  can  express.  But  at  what  a  cost  of  su! 
fering  to  thousands  and  tens  of  tiiousaiids  of  mortals,  alive  to  aii 
the  woes  that  flesh  is  heir  to,  aiid  liable  to  all  the  perils  to  whid 
'  (Spirits,  fallen,  yet  immortal,  are  exposed  throdgh  eternity,  is  tlx 
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glory  of  one  Nelson  purchased  !  But  Nelson  had  achieved  a  great 
deliverance  ;  not  only  Europe,  hut  even  India  felt  relieved  from  a 
I  burthen  of  fear  too  horrible  to  be  endured.  The  Grand  Seig¬ 
nior,  and  the  King  of  Naples,  were  the  first  monarchs  to  reward 
him  with  honours  and  eudovvments.  At  home  he  was  created 
Baron  Nelson,  of  the  Nile,  and  a  pension  of  *2000/.  a-year,  for 
three  lives,  was  conferred  upon  him.  Meanwliile,  at  Naples,  he 
tarnished  the  lustre  of  his  viclorj^  in  Egypt,  lie  fell  into  the 
toils  of  Lady  Hamilton  ;  and  equally  intoxicated  with  j)assion 
and  pride,  acted  unworthily,  and  even  cruelly,  as  the  execu¬ 
tioner  of  Neapolitan  vengeance  on  .those  subjects  of  the  King, 
who  had  been  compelled  or  seduced,  by  French  violence  or 
craft,  to  violate  their  allegiance.  His  biographer  thus  speaks  of 
Lady  Hamilton. 

‘  Emma  Lady  Hamilton,  who  from  this  time  so  greatly  influenced, 
his  future  life,  w^as  a  w  oman  whose  personal  accomplishments  hiive  sel¬ 
dom  been  equalled,  and  whose  powers  of  mind  were  not  less  fascinating 
thai\  her  person.  She  was  passionately  attached  to  the  queen  ;  and 
by  her  influence  the  British  fleet  had  obtained  those  supplies  at  Syra¬ 
cuse,  without  which,  Nelson  always  asserted,  the  battle  of  Aboukir 
could  not  have  been  fought.  During  the  long  interval  which  passed 
before  any  tidings  w’ere  received,  her  anxiety  had  been  hardly  less 
than  that  of  Nelson  himself,'  while  pursuing  an  enemy  of  whom  he 

i could  obtain  no  information  ;  and  when  the  tidings  were  brought  her 
by  a  joyful  bearer  open-mouthed,  iis  effect  was  such,  that  she  fell 
like  one  who  had  been  shot.  She  and  Sir  Willimn  had  literally 
been  made  ill  by  their  hopes  and  fears,  and  joy  at  .a  catastrophe  so 
far  exceeding  ail  that  they  had  dared  to  hope  for.  Their  admiration 
for  the  hero  necessarily  produced  a  degree  of  proportionate  gratitude 
and  affection ;  and  when  their  barge  came  alongside  the  Vanguard, 
at  the  sight  of  Nelson  Lady  Hamilton  sprang  up  the  ship’s  side,  and 
exclaiming,  O  God !  is  it  possible  !  fell  into  his  arms, — more,  he  says, 
like  one  dead  than  alive.  He  described  the  scene  as  terribly  af¬ 
fecting.”  ^  Vol.  ii.  pp.  7 — 9. 

But  amidst  all  the  delirium  of  glory  and  adulation  that  be¬ 
wildered  his  senses,  till  lie  lost  himself  Nelson  was  a  most  un¬ 
enviable  being.  In  a  letter,  not  addressed  to  his  wife,  for  from 
lier  he  was  now  alienated,  tliongh  a  few  wrecks  before,  in  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  the  Nile,  when  he  tlioiight  himself  mortally  wounded, 
he  charged  his  chaplain  to  deliver  to  her  his  dying  remem- 
hraiice  ; — in  a  letter,  addressed  to  his  old  friend,  >ir.  Alexander 
Davison,  he  says, 

‘  “  Believe  me,  my  only  wish  is  to  sink  with  honour  into  the  grave ; 
and  when  that  shall  please  God,  I  shall  meet  death  with  a  smile. 
Not  that  1  am  insensible  to  the  honours  and  riches  my  king  and  coun-, 
try  have  heaped  upon  me,— so  much  more  than  any  officer  could  de¬ 
serve  ;  yet  am  I  ready  to  quit  this  world  of  trouble,  and  envy  none 
but  those  of  the  estate  six  feet  by  two.”  ’  Vol.  ii  p.  43* 
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In  1800,  Nelson  relumed  to  England,  whore,  says  his  bio- 
f^rapher,  ‘  he  had  every  evirthly  blessing  except  domestic 
hap])iiiess  ;  he  had  forfeited  tliat  for  ever.  Before  he  had  been 
three  months  at  home,  he  was  separated  from  Lad>  Nelson. 
Some  of  his  last  words  to  her  were,  “  I  call  (lod  to  witness, 
there  i  nothinsj  in  you,  or  in  your  conduct,  that  1  wish  other¬ 
wise.’  This  was  the  consequence  of  his  infatuated  attachment 
to  Ladv  Hamilton.  It  had  before  caused  a  quarrel  with  his 
son-in-law  ,  and  occasioned  remonstrances  from  his  true  friends ; 
which  produced  no  other  effect  than  that  of  making  him  dis¬ 
pleased  with  them,  and  more  dissatisfied  with  himself.  He  did 
not  long  remain  unemployed.  In  the  spring  of  1801,  he  was 
appointed  second  in  command  to  Admiral  Sir  Hyde  Parker, 
over  a  fleet  sent  to  the  Baltic,  to  chastise  Denmark,  Sweden, 
and  Russia,  for  a  coalition  with  France,  against  the  maritime 
rights  of  Britain.  Mr.  Southev’s  narrative  of  this  expedition, 
though  minute  in  detail,  is  admirable  in  execution,  and  more 
picturesque  and  impressive  than  any  thing  that  we  have  met 
with  in  these  volumes.  The  talents  of  the  historian,  and  tlie 
powers  of  his  hero,  are  here  displayed  to  the  utmost  advantage. 
We  shall  quote  the  description  of  the  passage  of  the  Sound 
by  the  British  fleet,  which  ushers  in  the  awful  tragedy  of  the 
battle  of  Cojicnhageii,  and*  presents  to  the  mind  a  scene  of 
beauty  and  solemnity,  of  magnificence  and  terror,  that  makes 
the  heart  throb  with  ex[)ectation  and  fear,  while  it  is  dilated  with 
sublime  and  ineffable  emotion,  as  the  pictures,  draw  n  by  the  poe¬ 
tical  writer,  by  land  and  water,  of  living  and  inanimate  nature, 
are  perfectly  realized  in  the  reader’s  imagination. 

*  Great  actions,  whether  military  or  naval,  have  generally  given 
celebrity  to  the  scenes  from  whence  they  are  denominated ;  and  thus 

e  villages,  and  capes,  and  bays,  known  only  to  the  coasting  trader, 
lie  associated  with  mighty  deeds,  and  their  names  are  made  con¬ 
spicuous  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Here,  however,  the  scene  was 
every  way  worthy  of  the  drama,  jri^e  political  importance  of  the 
Sound  is  such,  that  grand  objects  are  not  needed  there  to  impress  the 
imagination ;  yet  is  the  channel  full  of  grand  and  interesting  objects, 
both  of  art  and  nature.  This  passage,  which  Denmark  had  so  k*'? 
considered  as  the  key  of  the  Baltic,  is,  in  its  narrowest  part,  about 
three  miles  wide;  and  here  the  city  of  Elsineur  is  situated;  except 
Copenhagen,  the  most  flourishing  ol’the  Danish  towns.  Every  vesst; 
which  passes,  lowers  her  top-gallunt  sails,  and  pays  toll  at  Elsineur:  i 
toll  which  is  believed  to  have  had  its  origin  in  the  consent  of  the 
traders  to  that  sea,  Denmark  taking  upon  itself  the  charge  of  cor/ 
structing  light  houses,  and  erecting  signals,  to  mark  the  shoals  ani 
rocks  from  the  Cattegat  to  the  Baltic  ;  and  they,  on  their  part,  agrer 
ing  that  all  ships  should  pass  this  w*ay,  in  order  that  all  might 
their  shares:  hone* from  that  time  using  the  passage  of  the  Belt 
because  it  was  not  fitting  that  they,  who  enjoyed  the  benefit  ^ 
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the  beacons  in  dark  and  stormy  weather,  should  evade  contributing 
to  them  in  fair  seasoi\s  and  summer  n’ghtti.  Of  late  years  about  ten 
thousand  vessels  had  annually  paid  this  contribution  in  time  of 
peace.  Adjoining  EKineur,  and  at  the  edge  of  a  peninsular  promon¬ 
tory,  upon  the  nearest  point  of  land  to  the  Swedish  coast,  stands 
Cronenburg  Castle,  built  after  I'ycho  Brahe’s  design ;  a  magniticent 
pile;  at  once  a  palace,  and  fortress,  and  state  prison,  with  its  spires 
and  towers,  and  battlements  and  batteries.  On  Uie  left  of  the  strait 
is  the  old  Swedish  city  of  Helsinburg  ;  at  the  foot,  and  on  the  side 
of  a  hill  To  the  north  of  Helsinburg  the  shores  are  steep  and 
rocky ;  they  lower  to  the  south ;  and  the  distant  spires  of  Land- 
scrona,  Lund,  and  Malmoe,  are  seen  in  the  flat  country.  The  Da¬ 
nish  shores  consist  partly  of  ridges  of  sand ;  but,  more  frequently, 
their  slopes  are  covered  with  rich  wood,  and  villages  and  villas,  de¬ 
noting  the  vicinity  of  a  great  capital.  The  isles  of  Huen,  Saltholm, 
and  Amak,  appear  in  the  widening  channel ;  and,  at  the  distance  of 
twenty  miles  from  Elsineur,  stands  Copenhagen,  in  full  view;  the 
best  built  city  of  the  north,  and  one  of  the  finest  capitals  of  Europe  ; 
visible,  with  its  stately  spires,  far  off.  Amid  these  magnificent  objects, 
there  are  some  which  possess  a  peculiar  interest  for  the  recollections 
which  they  call  forth.  The  isle  of  Huen,  a  lovely  domain,  about  six 
miles  in  circumference,  had  been  the  munificent  gift  of  Frederic  the 
Second  to  Tycho  Brahe.  Here  most  of  his  discoveries  were  made ; 
and  here  the  ruins  are  to  be  seen  of  his  observatory,  and  of  the  man¬ 
sion  w’here  he  was  visited  by  princes ;  and  w  here,  with  a  princely 
spirit,  he  received  and  entertained  all  cottiers  from  all  parts,  and  pro* 
nioted  science  by  his  liberality,  as  well  as  by  his  labours.  Elsineur  is 
a  name  familiar  to  English  ears,  being  inseparably  associated  with 
Hamlet,  and  one  of  the  noblest  works  of  human  genius.  Cronenburg 
had  been  the  scene  of  deeper  tragedy  :  here  Queen  Matilda  was  con¬ 
fined,  the  victim  of  a  foul  and  murderous  court  intrigue.  Here, 
amid  heart-breaking  griefs,  she  found  consolation  in  nursing  her  in¬ 
fant.  Here  she  took  her  everlasting  leave  of  that  infant,  when,  bv 
the  interference  of  England,  her  own  deliverance  ivas  obtained;  ana, 
as  the  ship  bore  her  away  from  a  country,  w  here  the  venial  indiscre¬ 
tions  of  youth  and  unsuspicious  gaiety  had  been  so  cruelly  punished ; 
upon  these  towers  she  fixed  her  eyes,  and  stood  upon  t!ie  deck,  obsti- 
nately  gazing  toward  them*  till  the  last  speck  had  disappeared 
‘  The  Sound  being  the  only  frequented  entrance  to  the  Baltic,  the 
great  Mediterranean  of  the  North,  few  parts  of  the  sea  display  so 
frequent  a  navigation.  In  the  height  of  the  season,  not  fewer  than 
an  hundred  vessels  pass  every  four-and-twenty  hours,  for  many  weeks 
in  succession  :  but^ never  had  so  busy  or  so  splendid  a  scene  been  ex¬ 
hibited  tliere  as  on  this  day,  when  the  British  fleet  prepared  to  force 
that  passage,  where,  till  now,  all  ships  had  vailed  their  top-sails  to  the 
flag  of  Denmark.  The  whole  force  consisted  of  fifty-one  sail,  of 
various  descriptions ;  of  which  sixteen  were  of  the  line.  The  greater 
part  of  the  bomb  and  gun  vessels  took  their  station  off  Cronenburg 
Castle,  to  cover  the  fleet ;  while  others,  on  the  larboard,  were  ready 
to  engage  the  Swedish  shore.  The  Danes,  having  improved  every 
moment  which  ill-timed  negotiation  and  baffling  w'eather  gave  them. 
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had  lined  their  shore  with  batteries ;  and  as  soon  as  the  Monarch, 
which  was  the  leading  ship,  came  abreast  of  them,  a  fire  was  opened 
from  about  a  hundred  pieces  of  cannon  and  mortars :  our  light  vessels 
immediately,  in  return,  opened  their  fire  upon  the  castle.  Here  was 
all  the  pompous  circumstance  and  exciting  reality  of  war,  without  its 
effects ;  for  this  ostentatious  display  was  but  a  bloodless  prelude  to 
the  wide  and  sweeping  destruction  which  was  soon  to  follow.  The 
enemies’  shot  fell  near  enough  to  splash  the  water  on  board  our 
ships  :  not  relying  upon  any  forbearance  of  the  Swedes,  they  meant 
to  have  kept  the  miu  cliannel :  but,  w'hen  they  perceived  that  not  a 
shot  was  fired  from  Hefsingburg,  and  that  no  batteries  were  to  be  seen 
on  the  Swedish  shore,  they  inclined  to  that  side,  so  as  completely  to 
get  out  of  reach  of  the  Danish  guns.  The  uninterrupted  blaze 
which  was  kept  up  from  them  till  the  fleet  had  passed,  served  only  to 
exhilarate  our  sailors,  and  afford  them  matter  for  jest,  as' the  shot  fell 
in  showers  a  full  cable’s  length  short  of  its  destined  aim.  A  few 
rounds  were  returned  from  some  of  our  leading  ships,  till  they  per- 
ceived  its  inutility  : — this,  however,  occasioned  the  only  bloodshed  of 
the  day,  some  of  our  men  being  killed  and  wounded  by  the  bursting 
of  a  gun.  As  soon  as  the  main  body  had  passed,  the  gun  vessels 
followed,  desisting  from  their  bombardment,  which  had  •  been  as 
innocent  as  that  of  the  enemy ;  and,  about  mid-day,  the  whole  fleet 
anchored  between  the  island  of  Huen  and  Copenhagen.  Sir  Hyde, 
with  Nelson,  Admiral  Graves,  some  of  the  senior  captains,  and  the 
commanding  officers  of  the  artillery  and  the  troops,  then  proceeded 
in  a  lugger,  to  reconnoitre  the  enemies’  means  of  defence ;  a  formi¬ 
dable  line  of  ships,  radeaus,  pontoons,  galleys,  fire-ships,  and  gun-boats, 
flanked  and  supported  by  exiensive  batteries,  and  occupying,  from 
one  extreme  point  to  the  other,  an  extent  of  nearly  four  miles.’ 
Vol.  ii.  p.  102—109. 

We  would  willingly  quote  the  whole  account  of  the  tremen¬ 
dous  engagement  that  ensued,  but  must  content  ourselves  with 
the  account  of  Nelson’s  personal  conduct  during  it,  which  ex¬ 
emplifies  some  of  the  principal  traits  of  his  character, — romantic 
intrepidity,  stimulated,  rather  than  repressed,  by  a  deep  consci¬ 
ousness  of  mortality,  and  the  continual  thought  of  present 
death, — a  terrible  delight  in  the  tumult  and  devastation  of  battle, 
— excessive  anxiety  for  the  issue, — and  a  stern  disdain  of  the 
orders  of  an  jnferior  mind  iu  a  superior  officer. 

*  Nelson’s  agitation  had  been  extreme  when  he  saw  himself,  before 
the  action  begun,  deprived  of  a  fourth  part  of  his  ships  of  the  line. 
But  no  sooner  was  he  in  battle,  where  his  squadron  was  received  with 
the  fire  of  more  thaa  a  thousand  guns,  than,  as  if  that  artillery,  like 
music,  had  driven  away  nil  care  and  painful  thoughts,  his  counte¬ 
nance  brightened  ;  ana  as  a  bye-stander  describes  him,  his  conver¬ 
sation  became  joyous,  animated^  elevated,  and  delightful.  The  com¬ 
mander-in-chief  mean-time,  near  enough  to  the  scene  of  action  to 
know  the  unfavourable  accidents  which  had  so  materially  weakened 
Nelson,  and  yet  too  distant  to  know  the  real  state  of  the  contending 
parties,  suffered  the  most  dreadful  anxiety.  To  get  to  his  assistance 
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was  impossible  ;  both  wind  and  current  were  against  him.  Fear  for 
the  event,  in  such  circumstances,  would  naturally  preponderate  in  the 
bravest  mind;  and,  at  one  o’clock,  perceiving  that,  after  three  hours’ 
endurance;  the  enemy’s  fire  was  unslackened,  he  began  to  despair  of 
success  ^  and  thinking  it  became  him  to  save  what  he  could  from  the* 
hopele^  contest,  he  made  signal  for  retreat.  Nelson  was  now  in  all 
the  excitement  of  action,  pacing  the  quarter  deck.  A  shot  through 
the  main-mast  knocked  the  splinters  about ;  and  lie  observed  to  one 
of  his  officers,  with  a  smile:  “  it  is  warm  work;  and  this  day  may 
be  the  last  to  any  of  us  at  a  moment:’' — and  then  stopping  short  at 
the  gangway,  added,  with  emotion — “  But  mark  you !  I  would  not 
be  elsewhere  for  thousands.”  About  this  time  the  signal  lieutenant 
called  out,  that  No.  39,  (.the  signal  for  discontinuing  the  action )  was 
thrown  out  by  the  commander-in-chief.  He  continued  to  walk  the 
deck,  and  appeared  to  take  no  notice  of  it.  The  signal  officer  met 
him  at  the  next  turn,  and  asked  if  he  should  repeat  it.  No/*  he 
replied  ;  ‘‘acknowledge  it.’*  Presently  he  called  after  him,  to  know  if 
the  signal  for  close  action  was  still  hoisted ;  and  being  answered  in 
the  affirmatne,  said,  “  Mind  you  keep  it  so.’*  He  now  paced  the 
deck,  moving  the  stump  of  his  lost  arm  in  a  manner  which  always 
indicated  great  emotion.  “  Do  you  know,”  said  he  to  Mr. 
Ferguson,  “  what  is  shown  on  board  the  commander  in  chief?  Num¬ 
ber  39  I”  Mr.  Ferguson  asked  what  that  meant. — “  Why,  to  leave 
olfaction  I’*  fhen,  shrugging  up  his  shoulders,  he  repeated  the  words 
— Leave  off  action  ?  Now  damn  me  if  I  do  !  You  know,  Foley,” 
turning  to  the  captain,  “  1  have  only  one  eye, — I  have  a  right  to  be 
blind  sometimes  — and  then  putting  the  glass  to  his  blind  eye,  in 
that  mood  of  mind  which  sports  with  bitterness,  he  exclaimed,  ‘‘  I 
really  do  not  see  the  signal  I”  Presently  he  exclaimed,  “  Damn  the 
signal !  Keep  mine  for  closer  battle  flying  !  That’s  the  way  I  answer 
such  signals.  Nail  mine  to  the  mast/**  \ol.  ii.  p.  121 — 121'. 

After  the  battle,  as  he  left  his  ship,  he  said,  in  bitter  sportive¬ 
ness  ;  ‘  Well,  I  have  fought  contrary  to  orders,  and  I  shall  per¬ 
haps  be  lianged.  Never  mind,  let  them  !’  But  his  services  had 
been  too  eminent,  his  judgement  too  conspicuous,  his  success  too 
signal,  for  his  commander  to  express  any  thing  hut  satisfaction, 
tiiat  day.  The  circumstances  i^der  which  the  battle  ended  in 
negotiation,  and  negotiation  in  peace,  are  well  known,  and  we 
have  not  room  to  expatiate  on  them.  Nelson  was  tiie  negocia- 
tor,  as  he  had  been  the  belligerent,  and  in  a  few  hours  he  did 
more  than  a  regular  diplomatist  would  have  accomplished  in  as 
many  months.  On  his  return  home  he  was  created  a  Viscount. 
His  next  expedition  was  not  of  his  own  choosing,  nor  in  his  own 
style.  It  was  a  sanguinary  and  disastrous  attack  on  the  F^rench 
gun-boats  at  Boulogne  ;  ‘  the  Mosquito-fleet,’  as  Mr.  Addington 
contemptuously  designated  them. 

After  the  peace  of  Amiens,  Nelson  retired  to  a  house  which  he 
had  purchased  at  Merton,  in  Surrey,  meaning  to  pass  his  days 
tliere  with  Sir  William  and  Lady  liamilton.  Sir  William  did 
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not  lon^  survive.  He  expired  in  his  wife’s  arms,  holdinc^  Nel¬ 
son  hy  the  hand  ;  am!  almost  in  his  last  words  lc£i  her  to  his 
protection.  On  tljc  renewal  of  hostilities,  Nelson  took  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  blockading*  fleet  oft*  Toulon.  On  this  station  he 
continued  more  tl;an  two  years,  during  which  period  he  went 
on  shore  thrice  only,  each  time  on  the  king’s  business,  and  for 
not  more  than  an  hour.  In  January,  1805,  the  French 
fleet  escaped  out  of  'i'oulon,  and  joining  the  Spanish,  sailed  to 
the  West  Indies.  Nelson  was  then  at  Sardinia,  and  though 
scarcely  twenty-four  hours  behind  them,  at  the  outset,  so 
uncertain  are  operations  by  sea,  that  he  pursued  them  in  vain  to 
Malta,  to  Barbary,  through  the  Straits  of  (ilbraltar,  across  the 
Atlantic,  and  back  to  Spain.  From  this  unparalkled  chase  of 
more  than  seven  thousand  miles,  full  speed,  (aftc:’  a  stagnation 
of  blockade  for  t'ight  and  twenty  months,)  Nelson  returned 
to  England,  in  August,  worn  out  by  fatigue,  depressed  by  anx¬ 
iety,  and  irritated  by  ill  success.  On  landing  at  Portsmouth,  he 
first  received  certain  intelligence  of  the  return  of  tlie  combined 
fleets  to  Euroj)e.  Sir  Robert  C alder  had  encountered  them 
west  of  Cape  Finisterre,  with  an  inferior  force,  liad  defeated 
them,  and  taken  two  ships  of  the  line.  He  hurried  away  to 
Merton,  to  hide  his  sorrows  with  Lady  Hamilton.  But  he  was 
more  miserable  in  retirement  than  he  had  been  in  the  agony  and 
paroxysm  of  expectation  and  disappointment.  Lady  Hamilton, 
perceiving  the  internal  sufterings  that  consumed  him,  amidst 
affected  cheerfulness,  seconded  his  secret  desire,  though  she 
appeared  to  prompt  it,  by  conjuring  him  again  to  ofl’er  his  ser¬ 
vices  to  Government.  He  did  so  ;  his  teiuier  w’as  accepted,  and 
Nelson  onee  more  left  his  native  country,  to  take  the  command  of 
a  fleet,  destined  to  achieve  the  greatest  naval  victory  on  re¬ 
cord.  Wc  shall  lead  our  readers  at  once  to  the  scene.  Of  course 
Mr.  Southey  lays  out  his  whole  strength  to  describe  the  last  tri¬ 
umph  of  his  hero. 

On  the  21st  of  October,  while,  in  Germany,  the  cowardly  and 
incapable  (icneral  Mack  was  surrendering  himself  and  his  army 
alive  into  the  hands  of  Bnonaj)arte,  in  that  very  hour  the  naval 
arm  of  France  was  broken,  and  it  remains  crippled  to  this  day. 
It  was  remarked  at  the  time,  that  it  must  have  been  a  most  hu¬ 
miliating  consideration  to  the  insolent  conqueror  of  Europe, 
that,  when  he  was  insulting  his  captives  at  Dim,  and  tauntingly 
telling  them,  he  had  no  ambition  to  extend  his  territory  on  the 
continent,  he  wanted  only  ships,  colonies,  and  commerce ; 
while  the  words  were  yet  warm  on  his  lips,  the  unseen  arm  ot 
Nelson  struck  him  dumb  by  this  wonderful  blow  ;  and  he  never 
recovered  his  speech  on  the  subject ’again.  The  particulars  of 
this  memorable  fight  off’  Cape  Trafalgar,  and  the  afflicting  cir¬ 
cumstances  accompanying  Nelson’s  fall,  liave  l>€en  so  fully  arid 
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so  frequently  piiblislietl,  that  we  need  not  lament  the  want  of 
room  for  them  here.  The  death-piece  itself  we  must,  however, 
give. 

•  By  this  time  all  feeling  below  the  breast  was  gone ;  and  Nelson, 
having  made  the  surgeon  ascertain  this,  said  to  him :  “  You  know  I 
am  gone.  1  know  it.  I  feel  something  rising  in  my  breast/^— putting 
his  hand  on  his  left  side, — ‘‘  which  tells  me  so.’’  And  upon  Beatty’s 
inquiring  whether  his  pain  was  very’  great  ?  he  replied,  “  So  great, 
that  he  wished  he  was  dead.  Yet,”  said  he,  in  a  lower  voice, 

“  one  would  like  to  live  a  little  longer  too  !”  And  after  a  few  mi¬ 
nutes,  in  the  same  under  tone,  he  added :  What  would  become  of 
poor  Lady  Hamilton  if  she  knew  my  situation  1”  Next  to  his  coun¬ 
try,  she  occupied  his  thoughts.  Captain  Hardy,  some  fifty  minutes 
after  he  had  left  the  cockpit,  returned  ;  and  again  taking  the  hand  of 
his  dying  friend  and  commander,  congratulated  him  on  having  gained 
a  complete  victory.  How  many  of  the  enemy  were  taken  he  did  not 
know,  as  it  was  impossible  to  perceive  them  distinctly: — but  four¬ 
teen  or  tifleen  at  least.  That’s  well,’'  cried  Nelson  ;  “  but  I  bar- 
gainedibr  twenty.’*  And  then,  in  a  stronger  voice,  he  said:  “  An¬ 
chor,  Hardy :  anchor.”  Hardy,  upon  this,  hinted  that  Admiral 
Collingwood  would  take  upon  himself  the  direction  of  affairs.  Not 
while  1  live,  Hardy !”  said  the  dying  Nelson,  ineffectually  endea¬ 
vouring  to  raise  himself  from  the  bed  ;  “  Do  you  anchor.’’  His  pre¬ 
vious  order  for  preparing  to  anchor  had  shown  how  clearly  he  fore¬ 
saw  the  necessity  of  this.  Presently,  calling  Hardy  back,  he  said 
to  him,  in  a  low  voice;  “  Don’t  throw  me  overboard and  he  de¬ 
sired  that  he  might  be  hurried  by  his  parents,  unless  it  should  please 
the  king  to  order  it  otherwise.  Tiien,  reverting  to  private  feelings : 

“  Take  care  of  my  dear  Lady  Hamilton,  Hardy:  take  care  of  poor 
Lady  Haniilton.” — “  Kiss  me,  Hardy,”  said  he.  Hardy  knelt  down, 
and  kissed  his  cheek  :  and  Nelson  said,  “  Now  I  am  satisfied.  Thank 
God  1  have  done  my  duty.*’  Hardy  stood  over  him  in  silence  for  a 
moment  or  two ;  then  knelt  again,  and  kissed  his  forehead.  “  Who  is 
that  ?”  said  Nelson  ;  and  bi  ing  informed,  he  replied,  “  God  bless 
you,  Hardy.”  And  Hardy  then  left  him — Tor  ever. 

‘  Nelson  now  desired  to  be  turned  upon  his  right  side,  and  said :  •*  I  • 
wisli  I  had  not  left  the  deck ;  for  i  shall  soon  be  gone.”  Death  was, 
indeed,  rapidly  approaching.  He  said  ta  the  chaplain  ;  “  Doctor,  I 
have  no^been  ^  great  sinner and,  after  a  short  pause,  Remember 
that  I  leave  Lady  Hamilton,  and  my  daughter  Horatia,  as  a  legacy  to 
my  country.*’  His  articulation  now  became  dilticult ;  but  he  was 
distinctly  heard  to  say,  “  Thank  God,  I  have  done  my  duty  !’*  These 
words  he  had  repeatedly  pronounced ;  and  they  were  the  last  words 
which  he  uttered.  He  expired  at  thirty  minutes  after  four,— three 
hours  and  a  quarter  after  he  had  received  his  wound  ’  Vol.  ii.  p.  261 
—263. 

On  this  affecting  scene,  which  awakens  feelings  more  con¬ 
nected  with  eternity  than  with  tiir.e,  we  shall,  make  no  com¬ 
ments  ;  but  W’c  cannot  lorpgo  the  painful  oDligatioii  ot  saying, 
that  there  is  sometniug  ui  it  to  regret  besides  the  national  loss 
of  so  great  a  mail.. 


f^2*2  Southey’s  Life  of  Nelson. 

Mr.  Southey  has  not  given  what  is  called  a  character  of  his 
hero,  at  the  close  of  his  narrative :  we  are  sorry  for  this,  be¬ 
cause  the  omission  of  such  a  moral  portrait,  is  a  defect  in  a 
w'ork,  expressly  recommended  by  the  author  liimsclf  to  be  made 
a  manual  for  the  young  sailor,  VVhat  ]\Ir.  Southey  has  omitted, 
we  shall  not  presume  to  supply.  VVe  will  only  add  briefly,  that 
Nelson  was  a  man  of  most  original  and  comprehensive  genius ; 
his  'energies  matured,  experienced,  concentrated,  were  inces¬ 
santly  directed  to  one  point  ;  and  his  amazing  mind,  inflamed 
by  unbounded  ambition,  yet  awed  by  a  j>eculiar  sense  of  religion, 
that  rather  haunted  than  governed  him,  exalted  by  enthusiastic 
patriotism,  exasperated  by  remorseless  hostility  to  France,  ren¬ 
dered  romantic  by  his  insane  attachment  to  Lady  Hamilton, 
and  latterly  supported  by  the  power  and  the  purse  of  tlic  na¬ 
tion  ; — at  length  accomplished  all  his  heart’s  desire.  There  never 
was  a  commander  w  ho  o\ved  less  to  good  fortune,  or  to  the  abi¬ 
lities  of  others,  in  the  conception,  superintendance,  and  general 
issue  of  his  plans :  at  the  same  time,  there  never  was  a  com¬ 
mander  who  more  readily  availed  himself  of  good  fortune,  when 
she  came  in  his  way ;  nor  one,  under  whom  able  officers  had 
more  frequent  and  signal  opportunities  of  distinguishing  them¬ 
selves.  With  his  death  closed  the  most  splendid  era  of  the 
naval  history  of  his  country.  It  will  be  an  age  before  there  is 
tcork  for  another  NELSON. 
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FUSIONS  such  as  these  have  a  claim  upon  attention 
beyond  that  of  their  intrinsic  merit,  so  far  as  they  may 
be  considered  as  exhibiting  in  some  degree,  the  nature  of  pub¬ 
lic  feeling,  and  as  affording  at  the  same  time,  some  inti¬ 
mations  of  the  average  quality  of  the  poetic  genius  or  taste 
now  in  currency,  and  which  is  ready  to  be  excited  by  the 
provocative  of  occasion. — One  is  curious  to  see  how  far .  the 
deep-felt  interest  of  jiassing  events  has  the  effect  of  stirring 
up  the  lyric  fervour  in  minds  of  loftier  powers,  or  how  far 
themes  such  as  these  will  be  found  to  supply  their  own  ap¬ 
propriate  ideas  to  those  of  smaller  compass  and  feebler  energies. 
Productions  wiiich  result  from  the  ebullition  of  popular  feel¬ 
ing,  or  which  relate  to  the  transactions  of  the  day,  cannot 
be  expected  to  survive  tlie  emotions  in  which  they  had 
tbeir  birth.  In  order  to  suit  these  feelings,  tliey  must  partake 
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of  that  exaggeration  which  characterizes  the  first  impression. 
When  the  Poet  usurps  the  office  and  the  fame  of  the  Orator, 
a  transient  impression  remembered  only  in  its  effects,  is  all 
he  can  hope  to  secure.  Tliat  poetry  which  will  be  read  by 
the  next  generation,  must  anticipate  the  cool  but  just  de¬ 
cisions  of  history,  and  partake  of  the  elevation  of  character 
which  regards  the  future  as  already  acted  in  the  consequences 
of  the  present,  and  the  present,  as  sealed  up  and  mingled  with 
the  past. 

We  have  selected  these  j)oems,  from  many  others,  as  pos¬ 
sessing  superior  claims  to  attention.  The  V  Ode  oii  the  De¬ 
liverance  o^‘  Euroj>e’  is  by  the  author  of  a  poem,  entitled  ‘  Or¬ 
lando  in  Roncesvalles,’  (now  on  our  table,)  and  which  displays  a 
very  cultivated  taste. — Our  readers  shall  judge  for  themselves 
of  the  merits  of  this  production. 

‘  The  hour  of  blood  is  past, 

Blown  the  last  trumpet’s  blast, 

Peal’d  the  last  thunders  of  the  embattled  line : 

From  hostile  shore  to  shore 
“  The  bale-fires  gleam  no  more,’' 

But  friendly  beacons  o’er  the  billows  shine, 

To  light,  as  to  their  common  home. 

The  prows  of  every  port  that  cut  the  salt  sea- foam, 

*  “  Peace  to  the  Nations  !’* — Peace  ? 

O  sound  of  glad  release 
To  millions  in  forgotten  bondage  lying, 

In  joyless  exile  thrown 
On  coasts  remote,  unknown. 

Where  Hope  herself,  if  just  sustain’d  from  dying. 

Yet  sheds  so  dim  and  pale  a  light 
As  makes  Creation  pall  upon  the  sickening  sight. 

‘  Peace !  Peace  the  world  around  !*' — 

Oh  strange,  yet  welcome  sound 
To  myriads  more  that  ne’er  beheld  her  face  ; 

And,  if  a  doubtful  fame 
Yet  handed  down  her  name 

In  faded  memory  of  an:elder  race,  _ _ 

It  seem’d  some  visionary  form. 

Some  Ariel,  fancy  bred,  to  soothe  the  mimic  storm.’ 

Ode  on  Deliverance,  &c.  p.  3. 

If  the  world  should  indeed  be  fated  to  enjoy  re})ose  for 
any  period  sufficiently  long  to  establish  national  confidence, 
and  to  give  the  character  of  permanent  security  to  Peace,  it 
will  doubtless  be  with  peculiar  shame  mingled  with  horror, 
that  we  shall  look  back  on  the  long  succession  of  years  of 
aoatinued  bloodshed  and  distress  from  which  Europe  is  now 
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emerging — which  have  so  fanjiliarized  us  with  all  shapes  of 
evil  and  aggression,  that  the  sense  of  their  enormity  has 
become  blunted.  Events  which  would  once  have  fill^  the 
mind  with  consternation,  have  of  late  almost  ceased  to  affect 
us  in  any  powerful  or  lasting  degree ;  and,  as  the  last  ag- 
CTavation  of  War,  with  the  remembrance  of  Peace  the  wish 
for  her  return  has  seemed  to  die  away. 

*  Breathe,  breathe  again,  ye  free, 

The  air  of  Liberty, 

The  native  air  of  Wisdom,  Virtue,  •Toy ! 

And,  might  ye  know  to  keep 
The  golden  wealth  ye  reap, 

Not  thirty  years  of  terror  and  annoy. 

Of  maa  destructive  anarchy 
And  pitiless  oppression  were  a  price  too  high. 

*  Vaulting  ambition !  mourn 
Thy  bloody  laurels  tom. 

And  ravisheafrom  thy  grasp  the  sin-earn’d  prize ! 

Or,  if  thy  meteor  fame 
Yet  wins  the  Fool’s  acclaim. 

Let  him  behold  thee  yok’d  with  cowardice. 

Then  pass  with  a  disdainful  smile 
,  The  blasted,  scorn’d  poor  man  of  Elba’s  rocky  Isle*.’ 

AVc  piiq)oscly  abstain  from  verbal  criticism  on  these  minor 
productions.  There  is,  at  least,  poetical  merit  in  the  above  ex¬ 
tracts  to  redeem  all  the  faults  which  the  minuter  eye  of  Critics 
less  candid  than  ourselves  might  be  able  detect. 

The  Poem  entitled  ‘  Buonaparte*  is  by  no  mean  practitioner : 
it  partakes,  however,  too  much  of  the  stiff  artificial  manner  of 
the  Oxford  school,  which  has  sent  out  so  many  j)ri/e  poems, 
hut  so  few  poets.  In  compositions  of  this  class,  every  ex¬ 
pression  and  every  cadence  appears  to  be  modelled  and  mea¬ 
sured  ill  strict  accordance  with  obvious  rules  of  art,  and  the 
thoughts  march  on  in  even  majestic  tenour,  but  seldom  swell 
or  rise  above  the  forms  of  language,  with  tliat  repletion  of 
feeling,  or  power  of  expansion,  which  characterizes  the  ‘  thoughts 
that  breathe  and  words  that  burn.’ — The  following  lines,  how¬ 
ever,  are  full  of  force  and  spirit.  They  appear  to  us  strongly  to 
resemble  the  style  of  Mr.  Heber*s  ‘  Palestine.’ 

•  But  thee,  baseman,  no  generous  warmth  inspires  1 
No  virtue  mingles  with  thy  raging  fires  ! 
lu  thee  Ambition  is  a  fiend-like  vice : — 

The  brain  of  phrenzy,  and  the  heart  of  ice. 


*  “  The  blind  old  man  of  Scio’s  rocky  Isle/*  Bride  of  Abydos. 
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Oh !  bold  in  guilt — in  havock  undismayed ! 

While  circling  hosts  extend  their  guardian  shade,. 

Tyrant !  ’116  thine,  with  cool  indiflerent  eye, 

•  To  range  the  field  wliere  mangled  thousands  lie. 

And  all  untouched  by  Pity’s  softening  ray. 

There  scheme  the  carnage  of  a  future  day : 

But  once  if  Danger  pass  tlP  allotted  bound. 

Bursting  the  living  rampart  fix’d  around, 

Then  sinks  thy  soul !  and  as  the  storm  rolls  near. 

Thy  demons,  Hride  and  Vengeance,  quail  to  Fear  : — 

Sure,  Heav’n  in  kindness  arm’d  thy  rage  with  pow’r, 
i\nd  turn’d  thee  loose  to  ravage  and  devour. 

That  slaves,  who  trembled  ataTyranPsnod, 

Wight  learn  how  vile  the  worship  and  the  god. 

‘  Well  has  thy  course  tire  high  intent  fulfill'd  1 
E’en  atheists  own  ’twas  more  than  man  that  will’d. 

Blood  has  not  stream'd,  nor  nations  wept  in  vain  :  * 

The  great  example  pays  an  age  of  pain  ! 

Wean  as  thou  wert  on  Egypt’s  burning  strand, 

The  false  deserter  of  thy  helpless  band. 

And  meaner  still,  when  Russia  saw  thee  fly,- 
With  quivering  lip,  and  fear  dejected  eye. 

Glad  to  betray,  at  Fortune’s  earliest  frown. 

The  lives  of  myriads  to  redeem  thy  own ; 

Yet  could  not  hate  itself  conceive  a  close, 

So'lost,  so  abject  as  thy  baseness  chose.’ 

*  Go  then  1  poor  breathing  monument  of  shame  ! —  ^ 

Immortal  infamy  shall  be  thy  fame! 

Live — while  thou  canst ;  the  Muse  recalls  her  pray’r ; 

Thy  fate  she  recks  not ;  'tis  beneath  her  care. 

Too  mean  for  vengeance,  and  for  fear  too  low; 

To  thy  lone  isle,  and  cheerless  mansion,  go  ! 

Yet  think  what  dire  attendants  wait  thee  there : 

Terror,  Remorse,  Derision,  and  Despair.. 

Tlie  veriest  wretch,  by  chance- compassion  fed, — 

No  mud-built  roof  to  shade  his  weary  head, — 

Shall  pass  thee  by  with  look  of  conscious  pride. 

And  laugh  to  scorn  th‘  unsceptred  Homicide. 

Another  race,  ere  long,  shall  vainly  seek 
In  thy  wan  beamless  eye,  and  faded  cheek. 

One  trrceof  him,  whoi»e  ticry  spirit  pour’d 
From  reahu  to  realm  the  deluge  of  the  sword.’  pp.  8 — 10. 

OuP  aitentiou  was  drawn  to  the  third  p^m  we  have  se¬ 
lected  for  notice,  by  the  name  of  the  author,  ‘  the  eleg<int 
translator  of  Wielaiul’s  Oberon.’  But  if  it  were  a  just  canon 
ol  criticism, 

‘  To  fame  whate’er  is  due  to  give  to  fame. 

And  what  we  cannot  praise,  forget  to  name, 
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we  should  be  induced  to  pass  over  this  *  Son^  of  Triumph’ 
in  silence.  Conceiving,  however,  that  the  author  is  one  who 
least  deserves  mercy,  because  he  offends,  neitlier  from  igno 
ranee  of  the  laws  of  taste,  nor  from  inability  to  comply  with 
their  exactions ;  because  he  has  written  badly  when  he  might 
have  written  well ;  we  deem  it  an  act  of  public  justice  to 
take  cognizance  of  his  misdemeanour.  Without  further  pro 
amble,  our  indictment  charges  him  with  being  guilty  of  t 
poem,  bearing  title  *  A  Song  of  Triumph,’  which  begins  with 
the  following  lines : 

*  Break  into  song,  ye  nations  ! — earth  rejoice, 

Lift  unto  heav’n  the  triumph  of  thy  voice ! 

“  Is  this  the  vaunting  Chief  who,  drunk  with  war, 

Mid  nations  chain'd  to  his  triumphal  car, 

Swept  on  from  realm  to  realm,  while  earth  around 
Reel’d,  as  her  tow’rs  and  temples  smote  the  ground  f 
This  the  proud  Chief,  sole  monarch  of  the  globe. 

Who  diea  in  blood  of  Kings  th*  imperial  robe. 

And  thron’d  on  wreck  of  empires  round  him  hurl'd. 

Soar’d  like  a  Demon  o’er  a  ruin'd  world. 

Saw  but  the  sun  above  his  haughty  brow. 

And  his  colossal  shade  on  earth  below ; 

.  Save  where  stern  Freedom  in  her  strength,  alone, 

Tow’r’d  o’er  the  deep  on  Albion’s  Island-throne, 

At  Gaui’s  gigantic  host,  her  lightning  hurl’d. 

And  held  her  ^gis  o’er  a  rescued  world.”  ’  pp.  1,  2. 

Now  here  are,  certainly,  some  unorganized  rudiments  of 
poetical  thought  and  diction  :  but  to  say  nothing  of  earth 
reeling  round  ‘  the  vaunting  chief,’  and  ‘  empires  hurl’d  round’ 
him  too,  what  sort  of  an  idea  can  we  have  of  a  throne  made 
out  of  a  ‘  tcreck*  (of  empires),  and  of  his  soaring  upon  this 
throne?  Then,  after  telling  us  that  ^  sole  monarch  of  the 
globe’  he  soar’d  ‘  o’er  a  ruined  worlds  the  Poet  adds,  that 
Freedom,  seated  upon  another  towering  throne,  holds  her 
j^Igis  ‘  o’er  a  rescued  tvorldy — another  world,  we  presume; 
but  still  this  were  an  awkward  position  for  covering  that 
other  world  with  her  /Egis.  But  lest  we  should  be  sus¬ 
pected  to  have  selected  this  passage  in  very  spitcfuhiess,  vre 
are  compelled  to  make  a  few  more  extracts. 

‘  But  thou  !  thou  yet  art  living ;  yet  the  tomb 
Awaits  thee:  yet  the  impenetrable  gloom 
That  rolls  its  darkness  round  each  mortal  eye, 

And  shrouds  the  secret  of  futurity,  , 

Rests  on  thy  brow !  Oh  Thou  that  tow’rd’st  sublime, 

Earth's  gaze— earth’s  curse— earth’s  mockery — man  of  crime! 

p.  i 
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This  last  line  is  admirably  adapted  to  exercise  the  reader^s 
powers  of  articulation. — Once  more  : 

*  Oh  Thou,  who  mindful  of  a  nation’s  groan. 

Didst  sooth  its  pang,  regardless  of  thine  own  ; 

When,  in  her  beamy,  like  the  morning  star. 

Went  the  devoted  bride,  and  clos’d  the  war ; 

Thou !  whose  mail’d  strength,  ere  earth  was  bath’d  in  blood. 
Lone  mid  the  van  of  either  army  stood. 

And  when  on  doubtful  poise  the  battle  hung. 

In  Fate’s  suspended  scale  the  falchion  Hung, 

And  turn’d  the  beam ;  lo,  grac’d  with  spoils  of  war 
Wreath’d  peace  o’ershadows  thy  imperil  car. 

And  waves  thv  banner  high,  and  wide  displays 
Thy  eagles  basking  in  the  solar  blaze.’  p.  6. 

Now  if  a  gentleman,  fired  with  the  idea  of  writing  a  ^  song 
of  triumph’  on  so  irresistible  an  occasion  as  the  late  events, 
and  mistaking  the  bustle  of  gorgeous  images  and  indistinct 
feelings,  which  filled  his  mind,  for  that  genuine  enthusiasm 
to  wliich  a  Poet  is  bound  to  yield  obedience,  should,  under 
the  power  of  the  first  impulse,  sit  down  to  the  composition 
of  ‘2  or  300  lines  like  these,  and  think  he  had  produced  poe¬ 
try, — we  could  not  blame  him,  nor  would  it  be  to  us  any 
matter  of  astonishment :  the  case  is  so  very  common. — But 
if,  on  his  returning  to  his  candlelight  labours  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  and  surveying  them  by  the  cool  undeceiving  light  of 
day,  they  should  still  appear  to  him,  from  their  retaining 
the  power  of  exciting  his  own  mind,  to  be  what  he  intended 
and  hoped  to  produce, — we  suppose  there  is  no  remedy  ; — 
he  must  publish  them.  If  during  the  mechanical  process  of 
printing,  however,  the  delusion  is  not  dissipated,  but  his  pro¬ 
duction  appears  only  stdl  more  imposing,  or  attractive,  as 
displayed  by  Mr.  Bulmer’s  compositor,  then  it  is  high  time 
for  some  friendly  critic  to  interpose,  and  coolly  to  inform 
him  of  his  mistake.  It  is  not  indeed  worth  while,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  to  disturb  the  even  current  of  an  author’s  com-^ 
placency,  by  s»  unwelcome'  remarks ;  but  when  a  gentleman, 
who  has  some  celebrity  to  losei  is  visited  with  such  a  de¬ 
lusion,  it  is  worth  while  to  pull  him  by  the  sleeve,  and  just 
to  say,  ‘  My  good  Sir,  you  surely  do  not  mean  that  for  Poe- 
*  Mr.  Sotheby,’  we  are  informed  in  the  Literary  Adver¬ 
tiser,  ^  will  soon  publish  a  volume  containing  five  tragedies.’ 
^We  have  an  unfeigned  respect  for  Mr.  Sotheby.  We  only 
J^ive  him  this  gentle  caution,  in  kindness,  and  entreat  him  tQ 
beware  how  he  publishes  any  morejfongi  of  triumph: 
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is  a  lively  littlcjeii  d’csprit,  which  made  its  first  appear¬ 
ance  in  the  Reflector,  It  now  conies  out  with  a  lon*^  tail 
of  criticisiu  and  literary  ^ossippin^.  The  leadint^  idea,  as  the 
author  observes,  is  not  original :  it  was  first  Ixorrowed  from  the 
Italians,  and  has  alreacly  furnishe^i  two  or  three  little  pieces  of 
wit  and  malignity, in  our  own  hiu^uas^e.  The  one  before  us  is 
distin^uishetl  from  its  predecessoi’s  by  a  ])layfulness  of  fancy, 
and  an  easy  elegance  of  style,  to  which  assuredly  they  never 
pretended.  •*  "  * 

‘  Toother  day,  as  Apollo  sat  pitching  his  darts 
Through  the  clouds  of  November,  by  fits  and  by  starts, 

He  began  to  consider  how  long  it  had  been, 

Since  the  bards  of  Old  England  hud  all  been  rung  in. 

1  think,’  said  the  god,  recollecting,  (and  then 
He  fell  twiddling  a  sunbeam  as  I  may  ray  pen), 

‘I  think—let  me  see — yes,  it  is,  I  declare. 

As  long  ago  now’  as  that  Buckingham  there : 

And  yet  1  cant  see  why  I  have  been  so  remiss, 

Unless  it*  may  be — and  it  certainly  is. 

That  since  Dryden’s  fine  verses  and  Milton  s  sublime, 

I  have  fairly  been  sick  of  their  sing-song  and  rhyme. 

Tliere  was  Collins,  'tis  true,  had  a  good  deal  to  say ; 

But  the  rogue  had  no  industry, — neither  had  Gray 
And  ThoiiiS(on,  though  best  in.  his  indolent  fits, 

Either  slept  himself  weary,  or  bloated  his  wits. 

But  ever  since  Pope  spoiPd  the  ears  of  the  town 
With  his  cuckoO'Soiig  verses,  half  up  imd  half  down, 

There  has  been  such  a  doling  and  sameness, — by  Jove, 

I'd  as  soon  have  gone  down  to  see  Kemble  in  love. 

However,  of  late  as  they’ve  rous’d  them  anew. 

I’ll  e’en  go  and  give  them  a  lesson  or  two. 

And  as  nothing’s  done  there  now-a-days  without  eating. 

See  what  kind  of  set  I  can  muster  worth  treating. 

.  So  saying,  the  god  bade  his  horses  walk  for’ard : 

And  leaving  them,  took  a  long  dive  to  the  nor’ard : 

For  Gordon’s  made ;  and  as  gods  w  ho  drop  in  do, 

Came  smack  on  his  legs  through  the  drawing-room  window.’ 

pp.  1 — 2. 

Here  the  poets  come  to  pay  their  respects  to  their  patron- 
god.  Out  of  tliem,  however,  he  finds  only  four  who  ai*e  worthy 
to  be «  admitted  to  his  teast, — Southey,  and  Scott,  and  Moore, 
and  Campbell.  The  others  are  disposed  of.  in  difterent  ways, 
according  to  their  merit,— or  accordmg  to  Mr.  Hunt’s  opiniou 
thereof. 
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Our  readers  will  be  pleased  with  liis  god  ship’s  reception  of 
Crabbe, — at  least,  if  our  criticisms,  from  time  to  time/ 
have  had  the  intended  effect  upon  their  taste  with  regard  to 
that  author.  The  appearance  of  Mr.  Hayley  is  at  all  events 
very  cliaracteristic. 

*  *  Your  Majesty  tlien/  said  the  Gains,  ‘  don’t  know 
That  a  person  nam’d  Crabhe  has  been  waiting  below  ? 

He  has  taken  his  chair  in  the  kitchen,  they  say,* 

‘  Indeed!’  said  Apollo,  ‘  Oh  pray  let  him  stay : 

He’ll  be  much  better  pleased  to  be  with  ’em  down  stairs. 

And  will  find  ye  all  out  with  your  cookings  and  cares 
But  mind  that  you  treat  him  as  well  as  you’re  able, 

And  let  him  have  part  of  what  goes  from  the  table.’ 

A  soft,  smiling  voice  then  arose  on  the  ear, 

As  if  some  one  from  court  was  about  to  appear  i— 

*  Oh,  this  is  the  room,  my  good  friend  ?  Ah  I  see  it  is; — 

Room  sure  enough,  for  tlie  best-bred  of  deities  i’ 

Then  came  a  whisper, — and  then  was  a  hush, — 

And  then,  with  a  sort  of  a  look  of  a  blush, 

Came  in  Mr.  Hayley,  all  polish’d  confusion. 

And  said,  ‘  Will  Apollo  excuse  this  intrusion  ? 

1  might  have  kept  back, — but  I  thought  ’twould  look  odd,— 
And  friendship,.you  know, — pray  how  is  my  dear  god  V 


The  reader  shall  not  be  deprived  of  Mr.  Wordsworth’s  poem 
on  a  straw. 

‘  When  one  began  spouting  the  cream  of  orations 
In  praise  of  bombarding  one’s  friends  and  relations ; 

And  t’other  some  lines  he  had  made  on  a  straw. 

Shewing  how  he' had  found  it,  and  what  it  was  for. 

And  how,  when  ’twas  balanc’d,  it  stood  like  a  spell  I— 

And  how,  when  ’twas  balanc’djno  longer,  it  fell ! — 

A  wild  thing  of  scorn  he  describ’d  it  to  be. 

But  he  said  it  was  patient  to  heaven’s  decree : — 

Then  he  gaz’d  upon  nothing,  and  looking  forlorn, 

Dropt  a  natural  tear  for  that  toild  thing  of  scorn  /* — p.  12. 

This  is  written,  it  is  but  fair  to  add,  of  Mr.  W.’s  affectations: 
let  us  see  what  opinion  the  author  has  of  his  genius. 

‘  It  certainly  appears  to  me,  that  we  have  had  no  poet  since  the 
days  of  Spenser  and  Milton, — so  allied  in  the  better  part  of  his  ge 
nius  to  those  favoured  men,  not  excepting  even  Collins,  who  saW  far¬ 
ther  into  the  sacred  places  of  poetry  than  any  man  of  the  last  age. 
Mr,  Wordsworth  speaks  less  of  the  vulgar  tongue  of  the  profession 
than  any  writer  since  Uiat  period ;  he  always  thinks  when  he  speaks, 
has  always  words  at  command,  feels  deeply,  fancies  richly,  and  never 
descends  tiom  that  pure  and  elevated  morality,  which  b  the  native  re¬ 
gion  of  the  first  order  of  poetical  spirits.’ — p,  88. 
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Art.  IX-  Series  Horatianee^  A  Poetical  Review  of  Poetical  Talent, 
&C.  with  Notes,  cr.  8vo.  pp.  126.  price ' 6s- 6d.  Hamilton,  1814. 


CATIRISTS  generally  lose  their  labour  by  pushing  mat- 
^  ters  too  far.  Every  reasonable  person  will  be  ready  to 
own,  that  there  are  faults  and  errors  in  his  o\vn  age;  but  he 
will  not  very  soon  be  (persuaded  that  there  is  nothing  in  it 
but  faults  and  errors.  We  inay  agree  with  the  author  of 
the  ‘  Sortes  Horatianaj’  in  his  opinion  of  Spencer,  and  Wharton, 
and  Lord  George  Grenville,  but  we  certainly  shall  not  cor¬ 
dially  join  with  him  in  wishing  that  Southey  and  Coleridge 
had  been  shipped  off  in  early  youth  to  America,  nor  shall  we 
venture  to  predict,  as  he  does,  that  Mr.  Scott’s  poems  will 
be  ibrgotten  in  the  next  age. 

T  hough  this  author  does  not,  in  general,  seem  to  possess  « 
sufficient  feeling  of  what  is  good,  he  has  sufficient  taste  to 
condemn  what  is  bad.  His  verses  are  smooth,  though  they 
have  no  great  vigour ;  and  his  intention  was  good,  though 
tJiere  is  nothing  in  the  execution  to  make  it  remembered. 
Our  readers  may  compare  the  following  passages  on  Wilson 
and  Crabbe,  with  two  that  we  have  quoted  above  from  ‘  the 
Feast  of  the  Poets.’ 


‘  Say,  who  is  he  that  vainly  hopes  to  move 
By  adding  Crusoe  to  a  tale  of  love ; 

With  half-drawn  metaphor  and  fond  conceit. 

And  verse  that  halts  upon  uneven  feet, 

W  ho  tells,  how/iw^  boats  like  Monarchs  glide ^ 

While,  with  low  tone^  htish'd  billows  kiss  their  side  ; 

And  blessed  airs  and  gentle  Moon  invite, 

W^ith  smiles,  ajoyom  bark  to  pass  a  night 
Within  their  still  and  silvery  domain. 

But  waste  (poor  creatures !  all  their  smiles  in  vain  ? 

’Tis  Wilson  I  Master  of  the  pretty  song ! 

Though  something,  nothing,  and  tho*  little,  long.  *  pp.  26,  31« 

*  Just  so  much  art  does  tedious  Crabbe  bestow. 

To  roughen  what  can  scarce  be  said  to  flow ; 

To  break  a  hemistich,  to  pun  in  rhyme. 

And  shun  whatever  might  appear  sublime. 

From  Peleus  Son  he  brings  the  Muses  back 
To  homely  Roger,  and  familiar  Jack  ! 

And  leaves  “  the  flowery  phrase  of  fairy  land” 

For  all  the  flowery  phrases  of  the  Strand !’  pp.  39,  40. 

We  add  some  pleasing  lines  on  the  deatli  of  Mrs.  Tighe- 

*  Hark  !  thro*  the  air  what  mournful  strains  resound, 

WThile  Kcho  swells  the  failing  tones  around ! 

**  Above  the  lyre,  the  lute's  soft  notes  above,” 

They  tell  the  sorrows  of  misguided  love- 
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And  while,  with  dulcet  Harmony  combin’d. 

They  bring  Youth,  Beauty,  Genius  to  the  mind. 

Still,  still  they  moan,  the  sadden’d  ear  along. 

In  all  the  wildness  of  Funereal  song. 

They  mourn, — that  Youth  is  but  a  transient  hour, 

That  Beauty  fades  like  Summer’s  fairest  flower, 

That  every  grace  of  form,  w  hich  men  adore. 

Or  charm  of  mind,  is  vain — for  Tighe’s  no  more  !’  p.  79. 

^  \ 

Art.  X.  Mustapha.  A  Tragedy.  8vo.  pp.  107.  Price  3s.  Gale, 

Curtis,  and  Fenner.  1814. 

A  PERFECT  tragedy,  says  Addison,  is  ^  the  noblest  pro¬ 
duction  of  human  nature.’  Perhaps,  in  the  eais  of  unpoetid 
readers,  this  language  may  sound  too  vehement :  but  it  will  be 
readily  admitted,  we  suppose,  that,  as  there  is  no  class  of 
composition,  which,  when  skilfully  conducted,  is  more  despotic 
in  its  influence,  so  there  is  none  in  which  even  moderate  success 
is  of  so  diflicult  attainment.  To  create,  and  bring  almost 
under  the  cognizance  of,  our  senses,  a  group  of  ideal  beings, 
instinct  with  life,  endowed  with  moral  and  intellectual  qualities, 
moving  through  various  fortunes  to  their  several  ends,  and  each 
possessing,  so  to  speak,  an*  individuality  and  identity  of  cha¬ 
racter  ; — to  exhibit  our  common  nature  in  situations  of  action  or 
of  suffering,  where,  by  the  stcong  pressure  of  events,  it  is 
exalted  almost  above  itself,  and  to  give  an  adequate  transcript  of 
human  feelings,  where  they  are  most  calculated  to  agitate  us 
with  a  kindred  sympathy ; — to  delight  by  the  poetical  image, 
and  instruct  by  the  moral  precept ; — to  blend  the  remote  with 
the  present,  and  pursue  an  interesting  story  by  the  judicious 
intermixture  of  action  and  narrative,  from  its  progress  to  its 
close : — these  are  some  of  the  purposes  which  must  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  him  who  would  rise  to  eminence  as  a  writer  of  tragedy. 
That  few  should  have  achieved  this  splendid  greatness,  is  not 
surprising.  To  say  nothing  of  the  perverse  eftbrts  of  obtrusive 
dulness,  it  is  notorious  tliat  many  writei*s  of  distinguished  rank 
in  other  departments  of  literature,  have  been  quite' unable  to 
guide  themselves  in  safety  through  the  dangerous  region  of  the 
drama.  Ambition  they  have  not  wanted,  nor  perseverance ; 
hut  they  have  been  deficient  in  that  which  nothing  but  nature 
could  supply, — strength  of  imagination, — that  power  by  which 
a  poet  is  enabled  to  transform  himself  into  the  unreal  shapes  that 
'  he  ‘  bodies  forth,’  and  transfer  our  attention  from  himself  to 
them.  Their  thoughts  have  been  carefully  elaborated,  and 
their  diction  diligently  finished ;  but,  as  for  their  peraonWy  they 
merely  recite  what  is  set  down  for  them ;  they  are  statues  grace¬ 
fully  formed,  perhaps,  but  cold  and  motionless. 
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AVo  hiive  had  so  many  previous  occasions,  however,. of  de¬ 
livering  our  tlioughts  oh  (lie  subject  of  dramatic  composition  ; — 
what  constitutes  its  excellence,  and  whence  arisc's  its  |)ower  of 
pleasing; — that  we  shill  come,  without  further  prelaco,  to  the 
perfoiMiiince  immediately  under  our  review  ; — a  work  act^redited 
by  no  name, — and  the  ))rodiictioii,  probably,  of  an  unpractised 
hand,  but  which,  to  use  an  expression  of  Milton’s,  has  in  it  I 
‘  vital  symptoms,’  and  gives  promise  of  talents  in  the  writer, 
whoever  he  may  be,  which,  under  assiduous  cultivation,  may- 
advance  him  anmng  the  foremost  of  his  competitors..  /Vs  we 
have  not  yet  regularly  noticed  the  ‘  Remorse’  of  Mr.  Coleriilge, 
we  sliull  jK  rUaps  be  excused  if  we  say  a  few  w'ords  of  it  here, 
in  the  way  of  comjiarison  and  contrast ;  and  we  tlwr.k  it  no 
m  'an  praise  of  our  anonymous  author,  that  he  can  advantagPo\*.sIy 
endure  the  test  of  such  a  j»arallcl. .  Like  Mr.  Coleridge,  then, 
he  is  of  tiie  school  of  Shakspeare,  whose  plays  do  not  describe, 
but  exjm^ss,  die  passions,  ainl  who  is  much  more  solicitous  to 
create  a  lively  interest  for  his  characters  by  bringing  us  inti¬ 
mately  acquainted  with  them,  than  to  preserve  their  dignity 
uniin]>aiivd.  lie  possess<*s,  moreover,  an  ample  share  of  that 
imaginative  force,  to  which  we  luive  just  adverted  as  translating 
the  poet  into  the  very  being  he  wishes  to  represent,  an. I 
enabling  him  to  pass  from  one  fo  the  other,  as  if  it  were  tlie 
same  soul  animating  diftcrent  bodies.  (>t*  a  mind  so  gifteil  it  is 
iieedWss  to  say,  that  a  greater  oa  less  degree  of  originality  is  the  i 
eoustiint  concomitant :  it  is  sure  to  rely  on  its  own  powers,  and 
draw  from  i<s  own  resources;  and  cannot  condescend  to  become 
a  copyist  at  second  hand,  or  to  present  pictures,  which,  (to 
Ixtrrow  an  allasicii  of  Pope’s,)  like  mock-rainbows,  are  but  tlie 
reiicetions  la  a  reilection.  If  we  take  a  nearer  survey,  we 
shall  tiini,  that,  in  the  trag*e<ly  of  Mustapha,  the  interest  is  more 
]iregi*cssive,  und  the  alternations  of  feeling  are  more  rapid,  than 
hi  til  At  o4‘  Reuiorse  ;  which,  on  the  other  hand,  is  characterized 
by  a  richer  magiiiftceiice  of  imagery,  a  nicer  refinement  of  cha- 
raet^'r,  and  a  deejK-r  piiilosophy  of  senthueiit, — a  depth,  how¬ 
ever,  which  too  often  verges  o!i  oHsonrity.  'f  I'm  plot  of  the 
former  is  simple,  hi;t  full  of  hnsiuess  ;  of  the  latter  intricate  and 
languid  :  hut  in  both  the  iiiterost  is  so  divided,  that  we  are  almost 
at  a  io^s  to  fix  upon  the  hero.  H  Mr.  Cederidge  eiTH,it  is  on  the 
side  of  fiistiifiousne?s  ;  his  thoughts  are  eondcnseil  with  a  labour 
wliich  1k>  is  not  sufikicntly  expert  hi  <*oncealing ;  mi  Mustapha, 
there  is  the  opjiosite  cxtreiiic  of  iaeility,  which  has  le<l  to  the 
admission  of  a  l^w  wi'ak  lines,  aiid  the  toleration  of  nuiny 
liarsli  colhiqaiul  elisions. 

'f  he  K^ofy  on  which  this  traguly  Is  tbiuided,  is  beautifidly  ti>M 
by  Lnhertsou  in  the  eh*vcnth  book  ot‘  his  history  of  Cliarles  V., 
ftiul  is  so  titled  tor  che  purposes  of  the  drama,  that  we  are 
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surprised  it  has  not  been  earlier  appropriated.  In  Robertson,  it  * 
is  an  episode  not  very  strictly  connected  with  the  principal 
narrative  :  he  seems,  however,  to  have  bestowed  upon  it  unusual 
care ;  and  has  certainly  told  it  in  his  best  manner.  Mustapha, 
the  son  or  Solyman  by  a  favourite  Circassian  slave,  is  the  des¬ 
tined  heir  of  the  crown,  and  is  entrusted  by  his  father  with  the  ' 
command  of  an  extensive  province  and  a  powerful  army.  Ilia 
mother,  however,  is  soon  supplanted  in  the  affections  of  the  Sul  ¬ 
tan  by  Roxalana,  a  Russian  caj)tive,  who  having,  by  some  crafty 
inameiivres,  induced  him  to  enfranchise. and  espouse  her,  begins 
to  view  Mustapha  with  fear  and  hatred,  as  the  enemy  of  her 
two  sons,  whom  the  Turkish  policy  would  sacrifice  to  the  safety 
ol*  the  new  emperor.  She  accordingly  leaves  no  art  untried  lo 
secure  his  destruction,  gains  over  the  Visier  Rustan  to  her 
interest,  and  succeeds  in  exciting  tlic  jealous  fears  of  Solyman, 
by  malignantly  dwelling  upon  ihe  popularity  ami  splendid  virtues 
ot*  Mustapha,  and  representing  him  as  plotting  against  the  life  and  ' 
throne  of  the  Sultan.  Exasperated  by  these  arts,  and  crediting 
a  false  rumour  that  he  was  in  league  with  the  Soj)hi,  Solymaii 
iletcrmines  on  has  death,  rejiairs  iu  person  to  Diarbequir,  and 
cominauds  •  his  atlendaiice.  Musta[)ha  is  not  ignorant  of  the 
inachinatious  of  Roxalana  and  Rustan,  or  of  the  jealous  temj)er 
of  his  father  ;  hut  obeys,  coniidiitg  iit  his  innoceuce.  He  enters 
the  Sultairs  tent— the  mules  advance  and  seize  him — he  resists 
them  witii  desperate  strength,  |^\heu  his  father,  fearful  of  his 
escape,  ihwws  aside  the  curtain  wiiich  divides  the  tent,  and, 
with  fierce  and  angry  gostiires,  chides  the  executioners  for 
their  delay.  At  siglit  of  this,  .Mustapha’s  courage  forsakes 
him,  and  the  howsiring  instantly  puts  an  end  to  Ids  life.  To 
appease  tiie  murmurs  of  the  soldiery,  Ruslan  is  for  a  slwrt  time 
deprived  of  iiis  ollice,  blit  is  soon  reinstated  *,  and  Roxatana's 
schemes  are  crowned  with  coiuplete  success. 

Our  author,  \vc  think,  is  entitled  to  high  praise,  not  only  for 
the  skilful  manner  in  which  lie  has  availed  himself  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  incidents  of  this  story,  hut  for  the  additions  which  he  has. 
made  to  it  from  the  stores'  of  *  hw  inventton,  ami  for  his 
variation  of  the  catastro^die,  which  he  has  rendered  subser¬ 
vient  to  the  moral  tendency  of  tl^e  whole.  I'lre  principal  agent 
-  ill  effecting  the  ruin  of  Mustapha,  is  Achmet,  tlie  eldest  of 
Uoxalana’s  two  sous,  who,  in  the  opening  of  the  play,  evinces  a 
high  and  virtuous  sense  of  honour,  and  a  generous  affection  for 
his  hrothor ;  but,  being  tempted  by  the  solicitations  of  Daraxa, 
the  beautiful  dauglitcr  of  Rivstan,  and  the  deep  laid  viliany  of 
her  father,  is  prevailed  upon  to  carry  a  forged  tale  to  the  Sultan, 
denouncing  Mustapha  as  a  traitor.  The  gradual  yielding  of 
his  irresolute  and  impetuou^i  spirit  to  suggestions  from  which 
he  at  first  starts  with  terror,  and  the  agonizing  remorse  which 
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seizes  him  wlicn  the  crime  is  committed,  are  conceived  in  the 
finest  spirit  of  tragic  composition,  and  confer  on  the  story  a 
continuity  of  interest  which  it  could  not  otherwise  possess. 
Escaping  from  the  guards  which  had  been  placed  over  him,  he 
follows  the  Sultan  to  Diarbequir,  and  rushes  into  the  royal 
presence ;  hut  he  is  too  late  to  save  his  brother.  Rustan  meets 
and  stabs  him ;  he  lives,  however,  to  reveal  the  conspiracy, 
and  Rustan  is  delivered  to  the  fury  of  the  soldiery.  The  scene 
closes  on  Solyman,  a  prey  to  anguish,  and  determining  on  the 
banishment  of  Roxalana.  The  only  part  of  the  plot  to  which 
we  see  any  material  objection,  is  the  manner  in  which  the  death 
of  Daraxa  is  brought  about.  She  is  spurned  by  Achmet  in  a 

moment  of  agony,  and  dies - ‘  Of  some  internal  hurt  got  in  a 

fall.*  This  is  surely,  to  say  the  least,  somewhat  below”  the 
tragic  dignity. 

in  this  brief  outline  of  the  plot  and  action,  w”e  have  purposely 
omitted  several  of  the  subordinate  details,  in  order  to  allow  greater 
scope  for  the  display  of  character.  The  scenes,  in  which  Mus- 
tapha  appears,  are  not  many,  but  they  are  written  w”ith  great  en¬ 
ergy,  and  there  are  portions  of  them  which  might  not  unworthily 
be  placed  by  the  side  of  Shakspeare’s  war  scenes  in  Henry  Vth. 

The  following  quotation  must  be  allowed  to  possess  extraor* 
dinary  merit,  both  of  sentiment  and  description. 

‘  Mustapiia  Caled. 

Mus.  Get  thee  to  bed,  ol(f  veteran,  thou  art  weary. 

And  we  shall  wantlhee  fresh  as  youth  to-morrow. 

CaL  I  would  betake  me  to  my  tent,  and  sleep ; 

But  you  are  sad,  my  lord ;  what  is  the  matter  ? 

Is  there  more  news  from  the  court  ?  or  is  the  vizier— 

Mus.  I  know  that  Rustan  loves  not  thee  or  me : 

But  what  of  that  ?  my  ways  are  clear  and  open. 

If  I  had  thrown  a  mist  around  my  paths, 

And  w’alk’d  i’  the  darkness  of  my  deeds,  why  then 
Were  reason  good  that  1  should  fear  the  murderer 
Couch’d  in  the  night  myself  had  made  :  but  who 
Dares  stab  i’  the  sunshine  ? 

Cal,  It  is  true,  my  lord : 

And  yet  I  *am  sure  you  *are  sad, 

Mus.  ^  Ah,  Caled,  Caled, 

I  think  on  all  my  gallant  soldiery, 

And  then  indeed  I  ’am  sad.  Flush  youth  to-morrow 
Shall  harness  them  for  battle,  full  of  hope  ^ 

And  glory,  vigorous  as  the  mounting  sun. 

Gay  as  young  bridegrooms,  wanton  as  the  wind, 

Impatient  as  the  pawing  steed,  all  blood 

And  life  and  youthful  spirit :  and  at  night 

Thou  mayest  lay  thy  hand  upon  the  heart 

That  beat  and  tnrobb’d  i’  the  morning,  as  ’twould  burst 
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Its  fleshly  tenement,  and  there  shall  be 
No  pulsa,  no  motion.  , 

Cal.  But  the  cause,  ray  lord, 

Lends  its  own  native  goodness  to  our  weapons. 

Our  bloody  weapons ;  and  makes  holy,  feelings 
Which  else  were  damnable. 

Mus.  You  are  a  soldier. 

And  I  have  long’d  too  for  the  battle  morn 
With  more  than  woman’s  longings,  and  my  blood 
Hath  beat  a  lustier  measure  when  it  came. 

But  when  it  was  all  over,  and  the  night 
Allay’d  that  fever  of  the  mind,  and  brought 
A  spiritless  vacuity,  I  ’ave  ponder’d 
On  all  the  miseries  the  day  brought  with  it. 

And  loath’d  the  very  victory  I  ’ad  won. 

Cal.  And  yet  those  miseries - 

]\ius.  You  are  a  soldier ; 

And  all  you  say  doth  well  become  a  soldier. 

But  these  brave  fellows  are  my  father’s  people. 

And  will  be  mine. 

Cal.  This  must  not  be,  my  lord, 

This  must  not  be  :  should  all  the  camp  see  this. 

It  were  disservice  twenty  times  twice  told 
The  sophi’s  arms. 

Mus.  A  heavy  weight  hangs  on  me, 

1  cannot  shake  it  off ;  but  thou  shall  see  me 
Myself  agJtin  to-morrow.  To  thy  bed ; 

’Tis  more  than  time.  Good  night. 

Cal.  Good  night,  my  lord  [^Exit. 

Mus.  looking  at  the  moon)  Pale,  peaceful  planet!  what  a 
quiet  scene 

Thou  look’st  upon  to-night,  winding  thy  course  i 
Through  that  soft  sleeping  sky  of  heavenly  blue. 

And  not  one  sound  beneath,  save  the  deep  watch-word. 

Or  clanging  footstep  of  the  sentinel. 

That,  beard  at  intervals  and  dying  off. 

But  makes  the  stillness  felt.‘  To-morrow  night, 

All  clamour  and  disorder;  flying  troops. 

And  foemen  in  pursuit,  the  neigh  of  steeds _ 

Loose,  and  the  long  shrill  whistle  of  the  victor 
Calling  his  wandering  comrade ;  and  on  the  fleld 
A  deathy  stillness,  horribly  disturb’d 
By  wailing  widows  seeking  for  their  dead  ; 

And  noise  of  merriment,  and  grating  mirth, 

And  drunken  triumph,  in  the  distant  tents. 

O  God  I  O  God !  and  what  a  little  thing 
Is  life  1  the  shadow  of  the  cloud  that  passes 
Over  the  sunny  hills  at  noon,  and  none 
Can  tell  where  it  has  been.  We  are  like  snow 
That  falls  upon  the  w'ater,  white  one  moment. 

Then  mix’d  wi’  the  stream  for  ever.  pp.  23 — 26.  [Exit. 
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Tho  next  passa^^^e  ^Ye  shall  quotx',  is  that  in  Yviiich  Solyman 
is  excited  to  distrust  the  iidolity  of  Miistapha.  The  rapid 
transitions  of  fcidin*^'  are  managed  admiraoly. 

*  I  say  he  should  press  forward  and  o’erwhelni 
H  is  foemen,  not  stand  parleying,  inakuig  treaties. 
Tampering,  for  aught  appears,  with  i  iy  worst  foe. 

Uvs.  Think  you  I — ’twere  dangeroiis. 

SoL  Dangerous !  it  were  fatal, 

With  such  a  force,  the  tlower  of  al!  luy  army, 

And  flush  with  victory.  Cursed  be  the  hour 
I  ever  sent  him  there  1  put  sword  in ’s  hand 
To  pierce  me  through  with.  It  is  come  to  this ; 

One  world's  not  wide  enough  for’s  ;  one  must  yield, 

IVIyself  or  he.  I  ’ll  keep  what  power  I  have. 

Be  the  means  what  they  may. 

Hus,  Be  my  lord’s  will 

Obey  ’d  in  all,  by  all  his  faithful  servant^i. 

No/,  (musing)  She  was  the  first  I  ever  lov’d  ;  I  could  say, 
The  only  one;  and  the  remembrance  of  her 
Is  dearer  to  me  than  the  fairest  presence 
^ly  eyes  have  ever  look’d  on. 

Rus.  (aside)  This  remembrance 

Will  ruin  all  again. 

So/.  Sweet  soul ;  she  died 

Before  the  babe  had  learnt  to  know  her  smile. 

And  dying,  thus, — iiiethinks  I  see  her  still. 

Her  hand  upon  my  hand,  her  earnest  eye. 

In  which  tlie  very  spirit  seem’d  to  sit, 

As  thence  to  take  itVs  flight,  all  other  parts 
Being  left  but  that,  brimful  of  tears, - 

Hus,  it  nmves 

Your  majesty  too  higlfly ;  sure  the  son 
Of  her  you  lov'd  with  such  a  whole  aiection 
Could  never, - 

S(d.  There’s  the  rub;  thou k nowest,  Rustan, 

That  all  her  countless  «:tores  of  my  atfection 
She  left  him  as  a  heritage,  and  sure 
Ne’er  mother  lov’d  the  babe  she  suckled  more 
Than  1  Mustapha ;  ’twas  in  him  I  liv’d. 

And  power,  wealth,  honour,  conquest,  all  were  nothing. 

But  as  they  should  one  day  descend  to  him. 

Rus,  1  grant  the  crime  roost  black,  each  circumstance 
That  might  eisewrhere  have  pleaded  pardon,  here 
Most  loud  and  powerful  in  his  accus  ition. 

If  that  witli - 

Ho!,  If!  what  ifs  ?  Canst  doubt  thine  eyes  I 
Thine  ears  ?  thy  senses  ?  hcith  lie  not  seduc’d 
With  a  most  lying  show  the  fickle  people  ? 

Is  not  the  soldiery  all  his  own  ?  ail  ready. 
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If  he  but  wag  his  tongue,  or  lift  his  finger. 

To  push  me  from  the  tlirone  ?  Nay,  is  ^  not 
Now  tampering  witli  the  sophi  ?  Gracious  Allah] 

And  dost  thou  talk  ot*  if?’  pj).  71 — 3. 

Of  a  diflfereiit  kiud  of  excellence  is  the  scene  in  which 
Dariixa  first  atteinj)ts  to  awaken  Aclnuers  ambition.  We  can 
atlbrd  room,  however,  but  for  a  small  part  of  it. 

‘  Ach.  Speak’st  tliou  in  truth  thy  very  tlioughts  ? 

Dar.  Why  not  ? 

If  love  be  life,  why  then  the  cottagers. 

That  sit  o'  summer  evenings  at  their  doors. 

To  watch  their  chubby  offspring,  in  the  field 

All  eagerly  at  play,  in  fear  to  lose 

The  last  sweet  day  beams  of  the  yellow  sun, 

Have  all  of  life  tliat  Solyman  himself  has. 

Ach,  And  ask  of  Solyman,  he’ll  tell  thee — more. 

Dar.  And  will  Mustapha  too  ?  Oh,  that  brave  fellovi  ! 

He  leads  his  myriads  out,  (they  know  it  too,) 

To  certain  victory,  and  they  follow  him 
As  if  he  were  the  eldest-born  of  Triumph. 

Were  I  in  form  and  outward  circumstance 
That  which  in  spirit  tliou  say’st  I  am, — a  man, 

.Such  w  ould  1  be  ;  and,  being  what  I  am, 

(  Should  Heaven  vouchsafe  to  bless  n)e  w  ith  a  son,) 

Under  my  guidance  such  my  son  shi.ll  be. 

He  shall  be  nurs'd  i’  the  camp  ;  soldiers  shall  be 
His  playmates,  and  brisk  military  airs 
His  lullabies  ;  and  wiien  his  little  arm 
Grows  strong  enough  to  lift  the  scymitar, 

Mysdf  will  Ht  it  to  his  thigh,  and  pat 
His  curled  head,  and  bless  my  darling  boy. 

And  send  him  forth  to  glory.’  p.  4-. 

She  proceeds  darkly  to  insinuate  her  wishes  for  the  ilestruc 
tioa  of  his  brother. 

*  AeJu'  Look  at  me ;  have  I  guess’d  your  meaning  ? 

Dar.  Guess  It,  but  give 't  no  w'ords ;  you  *11  like  it  less  ; 
Shape  it  not  in  your  mind,  it  mii^nt  affriglit  you : 

’Tis))ut  a  bowstring  ;  call  it  sleep,  and  then - 

Avh.  V^'onld  Heaven  that  thou  liadst  died  but  yesterday, 
Or  ever  thy  held  tongue,  thou  cruel  woman. 

Had  given  the  lie  ti>  all  that  nature  wrote, 

Kind,  feminine,  and  amiable,  so  clearly 
In  that  fair  face,  that  whoso  read  it  not 
Was  blind  toheav’nly  beauty,  never  look’d 
On  comeliness,  but  with  a  lecher's  eye, 

To  lust,  not  love. 

Dar.  I  tliought - 

Ach.  Would  thou  hadst  died! 
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Or,  living,  lost  whatever  makes  thee  lovely : 

All  bodily  beauty,  all  the  nameless  witcheries 
Of  tongue,  and  eye,  and  feature  ;  yea,  hadst  chang’d 
Thy  cunning’st  faculties  for  an  idiot’s  laugh. 

And  I  would  still  have  lov’d,  and  the  dear  memory 
Of  what  thou  hadst  been,  should,  in  my  mind's  eye. 

Even  a  leper’s  foulness  have  invested 

With  more  than  angel  brightness.  Now,  oh,  now;  [Exit 
Daraxa) —  , 

—Aye,  go  ;  ’tis  best ;  and  pray  ;  if  penitence 
Haply  may  wash  the  blood-red  spot  away  : 

But  thou  art  foul  in  grain.  Tliat  I  should  blush  for  theel’ 

pp.  6—7. 

The  craftier  approaches  of  Ruslan  under  the  spedious  pre¬ 
text  of  a  concern  for  the  public  happiness,  are  pourtrayed 
with  a  masterly  pencil,  but  the  scene  will  not  bear  mutilation, 
and  is  too  long  to  be  inserted.  Roxalana  is  anxious  to  keep 
Achinet'  in  ignorance  of  their  intentions,  while  Rustan  is  •  not 
slow  to  perceive  that  his  own  safety  will  be  best  secured  by 
making  him  a  participator  of  the  secret.  The  dramatic  spirit 
of  the  following  dialogue  must  be  felt  by  all. 

*  Rox,  Well,  but  Achmet : 

.  He  hath  heard  nothing  of  the  perilous  scheme 
Which  strong  necessity  hath  forc'd  us  to. 

Rus.  ’Tis  fitting  that  he  should. 

Rox.  Why  is  it  so  ^ 

Why  fitting  ? 

Rtis.  Is  it  not,  that  he,  whom  most 
It  doth  aSect,  should  know  it  ? 

Rox.  No,  is  ’t  not ; 

If  that  the  knowledge  would  to  him  bring  bale> 

No  good  to  us. 

Rus.  To  gain  the  Ottoman  empire  I 
Surely  no  bale. 

Rox,  But  how,  good  Rustan  ?  how  ? 

Rus.  The  mind  will  reconcile  itself  to  means 
Which  aim  at  so  large  good,  and  be  at  peace : 

What  bale  then  ? 

Rox.  Oh,  I  see,  thou  hast  forgotten. 

In  the  disorder’d  and  unquiet  dreams 
That  fever  of  the  mind,  ambition,  brings, 

Thou  hast  forgotten  all  the  real  joys 
Of  quiet  innocence.  But  I  could  envy, 

I  could  have  sworn  that  thou  wouldst  envy  too. 

Him  who  lays  down  his  head  at  night,  and  slumbers, 

Without  one  guilty  project  to  disturb 
I  The  natural  sleep. 

Rus.  (aside)  Good  hypocrite ! 

Rox.  And  memory, 

Wouldst  thou  not  spare  him  all  the  pains  of  memory  I 
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There  are  sad  hours  when  no  eye  wakes,  and  when 
The  busy  noise  of  day  is  over,  when 
The  straining  ear  can  catch  no  sound  to’  alleviate 
Tlie  burthen  of  the  silence  and  the  gloom  : 

And  then,  in  that  dim  vacancy  of  mind. 

Come  thronging  thoughts  o’  the  unapproved  past. 

Like  fiends,  or  those  unhallow’d  shapes  that  mock 
The  madman’s  phantasy.  And  wouldst  not  spare  him  ?’ 

pp.  35 — 6. 

Rustan,  however,  is  not  to  be  persuaded,  and  Roxalana  find# 
too  late  that  she  has  made  herself  his  slave. 

^  1  fear  this  Rustan  much. 

Oh,  how  ambition  ^es  it’s  colour  from 
The  mind  it  lives  in !  In  a  noble  spirit, 

’Tis  noble,  and  it’s  high  aspirings  are 
Breath’d  afler  what  is  generous  and  great. 

But  in  poor  minds  it  is  a  creeping  thing, 

And  by  low  means  works  to  bad  ends  :and  such 
Is  this  man’s,  who  by  dark  and  winding  politics 
Hath  wriggled  on  his  crooked  way,  and  left  there 
The  slime  of  his  ill-doings.’  p.  61. 

The  distraction  of  Achmet  on  finding  Daraxa  unworthy  of 
bis  love,  is  expressed  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  character. .  . 

‘  Rus.  Might  I  but  ask—— 

Ach,  All  gone»  good  Rustan,  gone ;  the  wide  w’orld  now 
Hath  nought  to  me  worth  living  for ;  all’s  dreary. 

I  seem  alone,  even  in  the  crowded  palace, 

Amidst  the’  obsequious  throng,  I  seem  alone  ; 

And  when  the  music  sounds^  and  the  skill'd  songster 
Would  take  the  soul,  and  bear  it  to  heaven’s  gates, 

My  thoughts  are  all  at  home,  all  wrapt  up  here  . 

In  sullen  broodings.  The  bright  sun  himself 
Shines  all  in  vain  for  me :  his  blessed  beams 
Bring  healing  and  light-hearted  gaiety 
To  the  whole  world  beside,  and  all  to  me 
Is  cold  and  dark  and  comfortless. 

Rus.  And  why, 

Let  not  iny  lord  be  angry,  why  is  ’t  so  ? _ 

There's  one - 

Ach.  Oh,  yes,  I  know  h,  there  is  one. 

— She  was  my  better  angel,  and  she  ever 
Sate  smiling  at  my  helm,  and  our  light  skiff 
Went  tilting  o'er  the  waters,  and  the  winds 
Lid  gently  kiss  the  sail,  and  the.  young  sun-beams 
Fell  slanting  o’er  the  morning  sea,  and  life 
Seem  d  like  the  voyage  of  a  summer’s  day. 

’Tis  over  now. 

Rui,  No,  say  not  it  is  over. 

Ach,  'Tis  over;  and  1  am  a  shipwreck’d  wretch.’ pp.  54— J. 
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‘  Nurtur’d  in  the  cares  of  court. 
Thou  know’st  not  what  it  is  to  be  a  lover  ; 

How  he  doth  live  upon  the  verjr  looks 
Of  her  he  dotes  on  ;  how  a  smile  can  soften  him 
To  a  strange  nameless  kind  of  seething  pleasure ; 
How,  in  her  presence,  all  the  world  beside 
Is  dirt  and  dross,  yea,  very  nothing  to  him  ; 

And’,  when  she  leaves  him,  what  capricious  feelings 
Take  hold  upon  him,  dreams,  disjointed  dreams 
Of  love  and  harmony  uninterrupted. 

And  hours  domestic  :  then,  perhaps,  misgivings, 
Vague  jealousies  and  bodings,  and  anon 
Impatience  of  her  absence.  Oh,  but  when 
He  ’ath  lost  her,  ftis  tumultuous  passion  all, 

Grief  then,  and  bitter  anger,  and  remorse, 

Pride,  love,  and  hatred,  each  succeeding  each. 
And  all  confus’d  together,  till  at  length 
The  busy  w  orkings  settle  and  subside . 

In  grief,  monotonous  unmingled  grief.’  p.  56. 


Ill  the  same  scene,  how’cver,  Rustan  brings  bini  to  a  par¬ 
tial  acquiescence,  although  when  left  alone  his  belter  feelings 
return. 


*  I  am  clear  yet. 

If  that  most  horrid  thought  hath  been  before  me, 

It  was  suggested  by  some  spirit  of  evil, 

I’avc  not  consented  to  it.  Keep  me  clear ! 

— I  would  not  do  that  thing  whose  bare  conception 
Thus  makes  my  bones  to  shake,  and  my  voice  faulter, 

— Worlds  should  not  tempt  me  to  it.  ’Tis  a  crown, 

A  little  life  of  miserable  splendour, 

A  little  gaze  and  wonder  ■  I  am  clear ; 

I  will  not  do ’t,  1  will  not  think  upon  it. 

— No,  no,  he  hath  not - Not  for  worlds,  though  each 

Would  own  me  for  it’s  master.  Rustan ! — No, 

1  will  not  doit.  Rustan!’  p.  57. 

lie  is  at  length  'wrought  up  to  tlie  fatal  point,  accuses  his 
brother  of  treason,  and  incenses  the  Sultan  to  sign  his  death. 
Then  come  remorse  and  bitter  lamentutions.  The  thrilling 
pathos  of  the  following  passage  is  above  all  praise. 

‘  Pave  done  it,  and  I  live,  and  the  earth  bears  me  I 
— IPs  gone,  it’s  gone  for  ever, — all  peace  of  mind, 

All  self-esteem  is  gone,  and  I  ’am  a  wretch 
For  ever. 

Wliat  a  change  a  few  'short  days 
Have  made  In  me  1  Oh,  could  I  call  them  back, 

Ob,  could  I  but  recall  them !  could  I  be 
Again  what  1  was  then ;  I’d  be  a  slave. 
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I’d  dig  i’  the  mines  witliout  the  light  of  day. 

I’d  he  a  wretch  beut  double  w  ith  infirmities. 

Bed-ridden,  full  of  j\gues,  all  blotch'd  over 
With  running  sores  and  cancers, — oh,  with  joy, 

(What  heart -felt  joy  !)  I’d  be  all  this  and  more, 

To  wash  my  hands  again  in  innocence/  p.  83, 

*  Ack.  Then  I’am  a  wretch  indeed,  without  a  hope. 
—Begone,  why  are  you  here  still  ?  Get  you  hence. 

\^Exit  Aga. 

Without  a  hope  :  the  plank  I  had  laid  hold  of. 

In  this  most  dismal  shipwreck,  is  ta’en  from  me, 

And  I  must  sink  at  last. 

Is  *1  come  to  this  ? 

This  sad  conolusion  ?  all  my  fairer  hopes. 

The  world  of  happiness  that  open’d  on  me, 

The  smiling  hours  that  beckon’d  me  to  love. 

Friendship  and  love ;  where  are  they  ?  1  have  lost  them. 
Thrown  them  away.  Oh,  the  full  cup  of  bliss 
I  ’ave  dash’d  dow  n  from  ray  lips  I  Was  never  one 
Entering  on  life  with  such  a  gust  as  I. 

And  it  is  come  to  this ;  this  dreadful  state 
Of  misery  and  guilt.  Oh,  that  the  earth 
Would  open  ! — Open,  open,  earth,  and  hide  me. 

And  hide  me  from  all  eyes,  and  from  myself. 

Oh,  that  1  could  return  to  nothing,  lose 

All  thought  and  all  remembrance,  be  the  clod 

I  ’ave  trod  on  with  my  feet !  O  Heaven  !  O  Heaven ! 

That  I  might  save  him !’  p.  88 — 9. 

In  the  following  pasuage  we  are  partially  reminded  of  the 
reflections  of  Claudio,  in  Measure  Tor  Measure,  hut  the  cssoii- 
tiai  sameness  is  finely  inodifie<l  by  the  variety  of  character. 

*  Mils,  I  have  a  love  of  life,  a  foolish  love ; 

It  is  so  sweet,  even  to  the  meanest  thing 
That  crawls  upon  the  earth,  to  see  the  light. 

The  blessed  light  of  heaven,  to  breathe  the  air. 

The  healthy  cool  fresh  air.  Whoso  hath  these  things 
Assur’d  to  him,  whom  danger  or  disease 

Hath  never  warn’d,  they  may  be  wrested  from  him,— 

He  overlooks  them,  Caled,  knowing^  not  ..  — 

How  blest  he  is  i*  the  full  benignity 
Of  bounteouslHeaven.  It  is  at  parting,  friends 
Are  found  most  dear,  and  what  is  torn  from  us, 

’Tis  that  we  cling  to.  Oh  but  life,  dear  Caled, 

Had  it  no  comforts,  is  itself  a  comfort. 

To  be - is  to  be  happy. 

‘  CaL  Good)  ray  lord, 

I  trust  the  vizier  hath  no  power  to  work 
His  wicked  will  upon  your  life. 

*  Mils.  He  hath, 

1  know.  He  hath  my  father’s  signet  with  him, 

VoL.  XI.  -ST 
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.Which  none  dares  disobey.  But  think  not,  therefore, 

I  have  not  strength  to  die.  It  is  indeed 
A  chilling  thought ; — to  die ; — to  be  no  more 
In  tl  :is  accustom'd  scene  of  things,  this  warm, 

Th  is  ^ov’d  abode  ; — to  he  we  wist  not  what, 

We  wist  not  where,  but  the,  poor  body  mouldering 
In  the  cold  earthy  damps,  the  worm  spread  under. 

And  tile  worm  covering  .—oh,  it  is  indeed 
A  thought  that  nature  shrinks  from,  that  makes  sick 
The  heart,  and  drinks  the  vital  spirits  up. 

Cal.  Pi^y  you,  my  lord, - 

iMus.  Nay,  think  not,  honest  soldier. 

Because  1  feel  life  pleasant,  that  I  cannot 
Part  with  it ;  1  would  throw  it  from  me  rather 
Than  stoop  to  this  bad  man,  and  beg  for  mercy. 

If  death  must  come,  Pll  bid  it  welcome  bravely ; 

I’ll  n4)t  disgrace  thee,  Caled,  nor  the  lessons 
1  learnt  from  thee  in  youth.’  — pp.  91,  92. 

We  shall  indulge  ourselves  in  one  extract  raore.  It  is  part 
the  concluding  scene  of  the  tragedy. 

*  1  he  Tent  of  Rustan,  XKiih  an  inner  Apartment  divided  off 

by  a  Curtain, 

Enter  Solyman  and  Rustan.  Mutes. 

Jlus,  I  know  you  cannot  bear  it,  sir  ;  1  pray  you. 

Retire  while  he  is  here.  If  it  must  be, 

Say  to  yourself,  'tis  done  ;  think  of ’t,  as  if 
It  cannot  be  recalltd, — your  son  is  dead. 

Sol,  Oh,  his  dear* mother  !  nay,  ’tis  necessary, 

I  know, ’tis  necessary^  Well,  I’il  leave  ye. 

I’ll  be  within  here.  \^Exit  into  the' inner  apartment. 

Bus,  Be  you  ready  all ; 

And  when  I  raise  my  hand — you  know  your  duty. 

Enter  Mustapha  and  Caled. 

Mils.  (On  entering,  stops, )  He  is  not  here ;  where  is 
father,  Rustan  ? 

Ihis.  Thou  hast  no  father,  prince. 

Alus,  What  is  the  matter  ? 

He  is  not  dead  ? 

Rus,  Yes,  dead  to  thee  he  is. 

Aliis,  He  will  not  see  me  then  ? 

Rus.  ‘  I  must  not  parley. 

You  know  of  what  you  are  accus’d,  my  lord, 

You  know  your  punishment. 

Mus,  God  is  my  witness, 

Whate’er  the  accusation  is,  whoe’er 
Til’  accusers  are, — and,  as  my  soul  shall  answer,- 
I  know  not  either, — \  am  innocent ; 

And^if  you  take  my  life - 

[Rustan  raises  his  arm,  and  the  Mutes  come 
forward^  and  seize  Mustapha’s  arm. 
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I  will  not  struggle : 

Nay,  even  in  death  I  will  obey  my  father. 

Oh,  Caled. 

CaL  Oh,  my  prince,  Uwill  soon  be  over. 

There  is  no  mercy  here  ;  farewell,  most  lov’d. 

Most  worthy  to  be  h  v’d,  farewell,  farewell ! 

— Nay,  but  a  moment,  for  an  old  man’s  sake. 

TIiou  goest  a  painful  journey,  but  this  night 
The  prophet  welcomes  thee  to  paradise, 

And  thy  own  mother,  looking  for  her  son, 

Hath  built  her  bower  of  bliss. 

Rus.  Peace,  dotard,  peaoc. 

CaL  Peace  !  peace  for  thee  !  bad  man ;  I  will  not 
peace.  ^ 

Peace !  now  by  Heaven,  and  if  I  rais’d  my  voice, 

Thy  head  were  not  thine  own. 

Rus.  Thou  art  in  my  power ; 

Do  not  provoke  me. 

CaL  .  «  Loose  the  prince,  I  say. 

See  how  they  tremble  ;  not  a  man  of  them 
Dares  spill  a  drop  of  that  most  sacred  blood. 

Rus.  They  shall. 

CaL  He  is  your  future  sultan,  fellows ; 

And  who  dares  so  to  lift  a  hand  against 
Th*  anointed  head  of  righteous  majesty, 

TJie  curse  of  Heaven  shall  dwell  with  him  and  his. 

J^Jus.  Nay,  C  aled. 

Rus.  Thou  art  a  traitor  ;  thou  shalt  answer  it 
Before  the  sultan.  Tear  him  off,  I  say.  f 
Sol.  (behind.)  Dispatch 
Mus.  Whose  voice  was  that? 

[SoLYM  AN  looks  fiercely  through  the  curtain. 
My  father,  heavens ! 

\^Struggling  with  the  guard. 

Nay,  but  I  will ;  loose  me ;  I  willT 

Scene  openSy  and  discovers  Solym  an.  Mustapha  throws 

himself  at  his  feet. 

Oh,  sir,  , 

Father  I  I  yet  may  call  you  by  that  name ; 

They  cannot  take  that  from  me.  ' 

SoL  Why  d’ye  let  him 

Hang  thus  about  me  ?  ^  ^ 

Mus.  But  a  moment,  sir. 

Perhaps,  when  you  have  lost  me,  kindlier  thoughts, 

Let  me  say  juster  too,  may  rise  within  you ; 

And  then  ’twould  be  a  joy  past  utterance. 

Past  thought,  to  have  me  for  a  moment  thus 
Cling  to  your  knees  and  kiss  your  hand. 

Oh,  sir, 

Condemn  me  not  unheard ;  ask  all  with  whom 

3T  2 
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I  have  held  intercourse,  ask  him  who  knew  me, 

And  every  thought  within  me,  ask  pdor  Achmet. 

Sol.  Why,  this  is  froiitless  impudence ; — ask  hifflr 
On  whose  sure  evidence  thou  art  to  die ! 

Mus.  hat,  Achmet^s  i 

Cal.  What,  Lord  Achmct’s  ? 

Sol.  Take  him  from  me. 

I  will  hear  no  more  from  him,  take  him  from  ‘me. 

Mus.  It  is  the  last,  last  time ;  1  most  speak  to  him. 

My  father - -  ' 

SoL  llustan. 

Mus.  By  my  dear  lost  mother, 

But  hear  me. 

SoL  Rustan. 

Mus.  Should  you  ever  find  me 

Guiltless,  as  sure  you  will, - 

SoL  Will  none  of  ye 

Take  him  away  ? 

Mus.  O,  what  a  hopeless  wish 

You’ll  sigh  forth  that  you’ad  heard  me,  ere  you 

kill’d  me.  [Guards  bearing  hint  of* 

Why,  Caled,  fare  thee  well ;  I  had  a  father. 

Think  of  me  when  Pm  gone,  I  know  thou  wilt. 

With  feelings  1  have  ever  felt  for  thee. 

W'hat,  dost  thou  weep,  old  soldier  ? 

[f/e  is  led  off  on  one  side  ;  RcstAN  and 
Caled  follcming. 

Sol.  Oh,  my  heart ! 

My  bursting  heart ! — break,  break ;  what  Is’t  to  me. 

Now  he  is  gone } 

Mus.  (behind )  Dear  Caled— but  one  word  — 

Rus.  (behind)  No  more,  no  more. 

Enter  Achmet,  rushing  in^  on  the  other  sidei 

Ach^  Where  is  he  ?  where’s  Mustapha  ? 

Rm.  (behind.)  Dispatch,  make  haste,  have  done. 

Ach.  O,  save  him,  sir. 

He’s  innocent.’ 

pp.  94~96. 

Our  readers  are  now  fully  able  to  appreciate  th6  merits  of  thif 
performance  for  themselves.  Had  the  writer  consulted  the 
taste  of  the  day,  he  would  probably  have  cast  his  materials  into 
octo-syllabic  lines,  and  announced  a  Turkish  tale.  Btit  what 
he  may  lose  in  present  popularity,  he  wi)l  gain^  no  doubt,  in 
pennanent  fame.  Above  all,  in  a  mode  of  Composition  which 
has  so  often  been  perverted  to  pernicious  uses,  we  arc  gratified 
to  observe  the  affluence  of  poetical  g^us,  ennobled  by  scru¬ 
pulous  delicacy  of  seatiineftti  and  soui^  morality  of  princxple. 
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Art.  Vlh^A  Dissertation  on  the  who  came  to  adore  the  new¬ 
born  Jesus,  and  the  Star  which  directed  their  Way.  Published  in 
compliance  with  the  will  of  the  Rev.  John  Hulse,  as  having  gained 
the  Annual  Prize  instituted  by  him  in  the  University  of  Cambridge* 
By  James  Clarke  Franks,  of  Trinity  College.  8vo.  pp.  106*  Price 
3s.  1814.  Longman  and  Co. 

•pHE  visit  of  the  oriental  philosophers  to  do  homage  to  the 
infant  Saviour,  as  recorded  by  St.  Matthew,  is  a  very 
interesting  fact,  but .  is  connected  with  several  questions  and 
diflSculties  which  have  often  exercised  the  thoughts  aud  pens  of 
learned  men.  The  Prize  Essay  before  us  is  elaborate  and  rather 
tedious.  The  author  explains  and  connects  the  concise  nar¬ 
rative  of  the  Evangelist;  and  the  different  opinions,  which 
have  been  advanced  by  men  of  great  and  of  little  name,  on  the 
questions  which  arise,  he  rehearses  in  a  manner  approaching  to 
the  heavy  prolixity  of  a  German  Dissertatio  Philologico^ 
Theohgico^Historica. 

In  detailing  these  diversities,  the  essayist  generally  indicates 
the  opinion  which  he  approves ;  but  his  reasons  of  preference 
are  too  often  obscurely  given,  or  feebly  urged.  Some  of  the 
difficulties  he  satisfactorily  removes  ;  but  others,  we  are  appre¬ 
hensive,  he  does  not  treat  so  as  either  to  establish  a  candid 
believer,  or  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  a  sceptic.  If  the  Ilulseaii 
Prize  last  year  excited  much  competition,  w'e  are  compelled  to 
have  rather  an  unfavourable  opinion  of  the  talents  of  the  com¬ 
petitors,  or  of  the  equity  of  the  adjudication. 

On  opening  a  discussion  of  this  subject,  we  naturally 
expect  that  the  capital  question  should  be  first  determined, — 
the  authenticity  of  the  narrative.  The  high  tone  assumed  by 
the  Unitarians  in  their  rejection  of  the  whole,  renders  this 
question  more  pressing,  and  more  necessary  to  be  placed  in  a 
satisfactory  light,  than  any  of  the  subordinate  points.  But  Mr. 
Franks  bestows  only  a  short  note  upon  it;  anaerting  that  the 
‘  systematic  attack  on  this  portion  of  scripture  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  fallacious  and  inconclusive ;’  (p.  13.)  and  referring, 
without  citation,  to  Bishop  Chandler,  Marsh,  Lawrence,  and 
Nares,  and  the  Quarterly  Review.  We  are  fully  satisfied,  that 
this  is  the  conclusion  which  ought  to  be  drawn,  because  there  is 
a  body  of  positive  evidence  resting  on  the  foundafions  of  fair 
and  impartial  criticism,  for  its  support:  but  we  can  hardly 
conceive  a  more  ready  method  to  injure  the  credibility  of  such 
a  position,  than  this  of  telling  the  world,  upon  the  word  of  an 
undergraduate,  that  it  ‘  must  be  considered’  as  true.  The 
insidious  blasphemy  of  Voltaire  desired  only  this  style  of 
arguing  for  his  Abbe  Bazin :  Nous  Tavons  dej^  dit^  et  nous 
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redisons  encore,  quc  nous  croyons  ccs  prodii^es  et  tons  les  autroi^i 
sans  aucun  oxaiiien.” — Let  us  not  he  mistaken.  We  are  far — • 
ver.y  far — from  attributing  to  Mr.  F.  a  voluntary  countenancin'^ 
of  tiiis  dans^erous  substitute  for  reasonins^;  but  >ve  wish  to 
caution  liim,  as  a  young  man,  and  wc  hope  liereafter  a  valuable 
advocate  of  the  faith,  to  avoid  the  very  appearance  of  this 
evil. 

The  author  takes  great  pains  to  determine  the  sense  of  the 
word  and  yet  he  ^lismisses  all  attempts  to  assign  its 

t‘tymolo‘iical  origin,  as  a  ‘  point  of  uncertain  speculation.’ 
j).  3.  According  io  our  concejdions,  light  and  brevity  would 
have  been  gained  to  the  inquiry,  if  he  had  stated  that  the 
Persian  Mo^h^  denoted  a  priest  or  minister  of  religion  ;  and 
that  in,  Jeremiah  ix.  3,  13,  Rab-Magy  is  not  so  probably  a 
pro|)or  name,  as  a  name  of  office,  for  tlie  Antistes  catnm,  or 
President  of  the  IMagi.  This  information,  with  many  corro¬ 
borating  proofs,  is  found  in  Hyde’s  valualde  Historiu  Reii~ 
giouis  Veteruni  Persarunty  &c.  Oxon,  1700,  p.  364,  37*2 — 
374;  a  work  of  which  Mr.  F.  has  made  much  use,  and  to 
which  he  lias  suitably  acknowledged  his  obligations. 

W  c  will  not  take  upon  us  to  say  that  our  author  was  willing 
to  pass  this  liy,  because  he  has  chosen  the  hypothesis  that  the 
]Magi  who  performed  this  transaction  in  the  sacred  history,  were 
not  Persians,  but  Arabs.  His  reasons  for  this  preference  are, — 
tliat,  in  the  language  of  scripture,  “  by  the  general  expression 
the  Easty  the  particular  country  of  Arabia  was  frequently 
specified  that  the  presents  wiiich  they  brought,  were  the 
peculiar  produce  of  Arabia; — that,  ‘  since  Magi  were  ‘in 
Arabia,  a  country  adjoining  to  Judiea,  God  would  scarcely  have 
called  those  of  the  sect  who  lived. in  a  mure  remote  country,  to 
come  to  Jerusalem  ;’ — that,  MVom  this  vicinity  to  Judaea,  wc 
can  also  suppose  them  better  ac(|uainted  with  its  aftairs,  and 
more  interested  in  them,  than  people  more  distant  would  be  ;’ — 
and  that,  as  their  visit  was,  by  very  probable  arguments,  within 
six  weeks  after  our  Lord's  birth,  it  is  ‘  necessary  to  fix  upon  a 
country  nearly  adjoining  to  Judaea,’  and  not  one  so  remote  as 
Persia. 

These  reasons  appear  to  us  too  slender  to  support  the  con¬ 
clusion,  especially  when  there  is  no  contemptible  evidence  on 
the  other  side. 

'I'o  the  first  argument,  it  may  be  rejdied,  that,  admitting  that 
the  Hebrews  often  applied  the  terms  Kedemy  Kadimy  Mizrahy 
the  Easty  to  the  tract  which  lay  between  them  and  the  Euphrates, 
it  by  no  lueaiis  follows  that  the  term  was  restricted  to  that 
senst‘.— Without  dwelling  pn  other  passages,  it  is  sufficient  to 
mention  Isaiah  xli.  2,  and  xlvi.  11,  in  both  which  places  Persia 
is  designated  by  ^  the  East.’  Insides,  the  next  argument. 
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being  built  on  tbe  character  of  tlie  presents  brought  on  this 
ix^casion,  proceeds  on  the  supposition  that,  not  the  great  desert 
of  Arabia,  which  lay  on  the  eastern  boundary  of  Judica,  but 
Arabia  the  Happy,  was  the  country  in  cpiestion  :  now  the  latter 
lay  to  the  South  of  Jiidcca. 

On  this  second  argument  we  further  remark,  that  Arabia  pro¬ 
duces  no  gold,  and  tliat  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  it  ever 
did ;  that  inyi  rh  and  frankincense  are  not  indigenous  to  that 
country  alone,  but  that  spices  of  a  superior  quality  were  an¬ 
ciently  brought  by  the  Arabian  and  other  merchants  from  India 
and  Ceylon  ;  and  that  the  assumption  of  its  being  a  matter  of 
any  strong  probability  that  the  presents  should  be  the  native 
produce  of  the  country  whence  the  persons  came,  is  unsupported 
by  any  suiheient  reason. 

The  third  argument  is  altogether  gratuitous.  With  ecpial  reason 
it  might  be  pleaded j  that  it  was  worthy  of  the  Divine  Wisdom 
to  bring  the  sons  of  the  stranger  from  the  ends  of  the  earth,  or 
very  remote  regions,  according  to  the  prophetic  declaration,  that 
they  might  bow  down  before  the  kingMessiali  immediately  upon 
his  advent.  That  there  ‘  w^cre  Magi  in  Arabia,’  is  not  impos¬ 
sible  ;  but  it  appears  to  us  not  very  philosophical  to  draw  such 
an  inference  from  Strabo’s  having  said  that  tlierc  w’as  ‘  a 
numerous  settlement  of  the  Magi  in  Cappadocia,”  and  Pliny  the 
elder’s  assertion  that,  in  his  time,  the  sect  ‘  flourished  among  a 
liii^ge  proportion  of  the  nations,  and  exercised  a  dominion  in  the 
FiUst  over  the  kings"  of  kings,’  the  well  known  style  of  th^ 
Persian  and  Parthian  monarchs.  To  strengthen  his  position, 
iMr.  F.  again  quotes  Pliny  as  saying  ‘  that  Pythagoras  and 
Democritus  wrote  treatises  on  plants,  peragratis priiis  Persidis, 
ArabiWy  JEtthiopi^y  JFjgyptiqxie  Magis,^  But  can  Mr.  F. 
suppose  that  such  a  phrase  as  ‘  per.igratis  Magis’  ever  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  the  pen  of  Pliny,  or  any  other  Roman  ?  Wc  say 
peru'jrare  agrosy  campoHy  montesy  litora,  mariuy  &c.  but  the 
verb  cannot  be  applied  to  a  personal  appellative.  The  passage 
is  manifestly  corrupt ;  and  we  cannot  but  assent  to  the  emen¬ 
dation  proposed  by  Calixtus,  Agris,  or  Plagis. 

To  tlie  fourth  argument  we  oppose,  that  geographical  proxi¬ 
mity  is  not  always  the  measure  of  national  intercourse  and  mu¬ 
tual  interest ;  and  that  the  Persians,  who  had  been  the  libera- 
[  tors  of  the  Jews  from  Babylon,  and  for  a  time  their  protectors 
after  the  return,  had  many  more  opportunities  and  inducements 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  character,  sentiments,  and  ex¬ 
pectations  of  the  Jewish  nation,  than  the  wandering  tribes  of  the 
desert  ever  did  or  could  possess. 

On  the  last  of  our  author’s  reasons,  it  is  enough  to  observe 
tliat  one  month  is  a  sufficient  time  to  perforin  the  journey  from 
ijusan  to  Jerusalem. 
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Undoubtedly  this  is  a  case  in  wliieh  certainty  is  not  to  he  ex¬ 
pected  ;  we  must  be  content  witli  probability.  The  preponder¬ 
ance  of  probability,  in  our  opinion,  is  in  favour  of  the  more 
common  sentiment,  that  tlie  3Iag;i  who  paid  the  memorable  visit 
to  Bethlehem  were  from  Pkrsia.  That  was  the  original  seat 
of  the  sect ;  in  that  country  were  their  colleges  and  establish¬ 
ments  ;  and  though  their  influence,  and  partially  their  resi¬ 
dence  might,  during  the  prosperity  of  the  Persian  empire,  be  ex- 
tendetl  beyond  tin  boundaries  of  Shiraz,  there,  only,  could  they 
be  said  to  flourish.  This  was  the  sentiment  of  Basil,  Clirysos- 
tom,  Theoidiylact,  and  others,  among  the  fathers.  It  is  the  tra¬ 
dition  of  the  Maronite  Christians  of  Syria,  one  of  whom.  Bar 
Balilul,  is  quoted  at  length  by  Hyde*  Among  the  moderns 
who  have  adopted  this  opinion,  Dr.  Hyde,  the  gre^t  orientalist, 
may  be  justly  regarded  as  himself  a  host. 

This  »up})osiiion  is  not  only  supported,  according  to  our 
\iews,  by  every  reasonable  ground  of  probability,  but  it  furnishes 
the  easiest  solution  of  the  question, — How  these  priests,  or  phi-* 
losophers,  became  possessed  of  any  knowledge  of  the  expecte<l 
Alessiah,  of  his  regal  character,  and  of  the  country  where  he 
was  to  make  his  entrance  among  men.  The  long  and  intimate 
connexion  of  the  Jewish  nation  with  the  Persian,  of  which  the 
books  of  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  Esther,  are  complete  evidences, 
must  have  aflbrded  abundant  opportunities  for  a  knowledge  of 
the  prophecies  to  be  dilFused  among  the  learned  and  inquisitive 
part  ot  the  Persian  people.  ]>aniel  had  sustained  a  high  of¬ 
fice  in  the  Persian  court  at  Babylon,  and  was  evidently  through¬ 
out  his  life  closely  connected  vvitli  the  wise  men”  of  that  city, 
over  whom  Nebuchadnezzar  had  appointed  him  President:  Dan. 
ii  48.  With  his  prediction  of  the  Messiah,  of  his  character  as  the 
Prince,  and  of  the  precise  time  of  his  coming,  they  could  not 
but  be  acquainted.  Mi .  F.  has  been  obliged  to  acquiesce  in  this 
solution  ;  though  by  his  Arabian  hypothesis,  he  has  weakeneil 
the  advantage  of  it. 

The  early  IVIagi  maintained  a  religious  system  containing 
much  jmre  truth,  and  which  they  professed  to  have  derived  from 
Abraham.  It  does  not  seem  incredible  that  the  Almighty  might 
even  have  condescended  to  afford  them,  mediately,  or  immedi¬ 
ately,  some  positive  infovmation  that  the  long  expected  time  was 
at  length  come,  and  that  the  Star  which  attracted  their  atten¬ 
tion,  was  appointed  to  guide  them  to  the  Desire  of  nations. 

Mr.  Franks  very  properly  supports  the  idea  that  this  Star 
was  not  a  Comet,  or  any  other  heavenly  body  ;  but  a  Meteoric 
luminary,  miraculously  produced,  as  was  the  pillar  of  cloud  and 
fire  which  guided  the  Israelites,  of  some  very  brilliant  and  re¬ 
markable  appearance,  and  which,  by  floating  in  the  atmosphere, 
would  serve  as  a  conductor  to  the  particular  spot,  and  then 
lj|g)uld  be  dissipated  or  extinguished. 
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Mr.  F.  supposes,  mih  good  reason,  the  time  of  this  Tisit,  as 
having  been  a  little  before  the  presentation  in  the  temple,  that  is 
about  five  weeks  after  the  birth  of  Christ.  He  thus  obviates 
the  two  principal  objections  that  have  been  made  to  this  early 
date. 

*  There  are,  however,  certain  considerations,  which  have  induced 
some  harmonists  to  place  the  visit  of  the  Magi  after  tlie  purification. 
They  urge,  that  Mary,  having  received  their  rich  presents,  would  not 
have  offered  the  offering  of  the  poor.  But  it  does  not  appear  likely 
that  these  presents,  which  were  merely  intended  as  a  testification  of 
the  goodwill  of  the  Magi,  were  large :  it  is  even  improbable  that  they 
were  so  large,  as  to  raise  Joseph  and  Mary  from  their  former  humble 
station  to  that  state  of  affluence,  which  required  from  its  possessors 
the  ofiering  of  the  rich.  They  were,  however,  a  seasonable  relief,  pro* 
videntially  arriving  before  their  journey  into  Egypt. — It  is  farther 
contended,  that  if  the  Magi  arrived  previously  to  the  purification,  the 
jealousy  of  Herod,  which  was  rousea  by  the  object  of  their  journey, 
would  have  rendered  very  dangerous  the  presentation  of  Christ  m 
the  temple;  especially  since  his  character  was  there  also  declared 
by  the  inspired  lips  of  Simeon  and  Anna.  Was  then  the  over-ruling 
protection  of  an  omnipotent  God  not  sufficient  to  counteract  every 
design  **  against  the  Lord,  and  against  his  Anointed  ?”  Joseph  and 
Mary  would  go  to  Bethlehem  in  obedience  to  the  ordinance  of  God, 
perhaps  not  aware  of  the  danger  that  impended ;  and  might  have 
left  that  city  before  the  declarations  of  Simeon  and  Anna  were  made 
known  to  the  tyrant.  Herod,  however,  perhaps  beginning  to  be 
somewhat  surprised  that  the  Magi  did  not  return  to  him,  would  soon 
be  made  acquainted  with  the  occurrences  in  the  temple.  His  pre* 
vious  suspicions  of  the  departure  of  the  Magi  were  now  confirmed  ; 
and  that  furious  jealousy  which  before  raged  in  his  breast,  having 
now  become  too  violent  to  be  restrained,  broke  out  at  Bethlehem  in 
that  sanguinary  act  of  vengeance  which  St.  Matthew  has  recorded.’ 
pp.  80—81. 

We  regret  that  Mr.  F.  has  not  entered  into  the  question  re¬ 
lative  to  the  cause  of  the  silence  of  Josephus  upon  the  massacre 
of  the  infants  in  Bethlehem.  The  studious  reserve  of  that  au¬ 
thor  upon  every  thing  connected  with  the  origin  and  progress  pf 
Christianity  ;  (for  we  are  abundantly  satisfied  of  the  spurious¬ 
ness  of  the  celebrated  passage  on  the  ministry  and  death  of 
Jesus  Christ,)  and  his  blasphemous  adulation  of  the  imperial 
family,  only  prove  his  indifference  or  unbelief,  and  his  reluctance 
to  come  to  the  light  of  evidence,  where  his  passions  or  his  inte¬ 
rest  were  adverse  to  it.  Highly  valuable  as  the  writings  of  Jor 
sephus  are,  in  many  respects,  his  silence,  under  all  the  circum¬ 
stances,  is  a  stronger  corroboration  of  the  facts  of  the  gospel 
history,  than  his  testimony  would  have  been. 

The  concluding  section  of  this  essay  treats  *  of  the  Evidehcc 
5Uid  Instruction  deducible  from  the  whole  occurrence.’  To  the 
Magi  themselves,  and  to  the  Gentiles  in  general,  it  was  an  anti- 
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cipatioD  of  the  light  of  the  gospel  about  to  rise  upon  themi 
1:10  ust  have  predisposed  tiicir  luiods  Ibr  its  reception :  to  the 
Jews  it  was  a  prooi  that  their  peculiar  ecouoiuy  was  drawing  to 
its  cluse^  and  that  tlie  Messiah  was  actually  come  :  to  us,  it  tends 
to  the  further  establishnient  of  the  divine  origin  of  Christianity,, 
and  the  heavenly  dignity  and  pre-existence  of  its  Blessed 
Founder.  The  essayist  does  not  seem  to  us  to  have  been  re- 
inarkably  happy  or  lorcible  in  bis  conduct  of  these  reasonings, 
or  iu  the  practical  applications  wliich  he  deduces.  We  present 
our  readers  with  the  coronary  paragraph* 

*  Such  then  being  the  estimate  of  the  character  of  Jesus  at  which 
we  arrive  by  means  of  this  occurrence,  how  forcibly  ought  the  recol- 
lection  of  it  to  influence  our  conduct !  The  ISaviour  is  made  known 
to  us,  not  by  a  8tar  appearing  in  the  air,  but  by  an  express  revela. 
tioD  written  by  the  finger  ot‘  God  himself.  Shall  we  then  fall  bhort 
of'  the  alacrity  which  the  Magi  di.^played  in  their  veneration  of  ('hrist? 
Shall  wie  hesitate  to  offer  to  his  service  our  every  treasure,  eveiy 
talent,  every  faculty  of  body  and  soul  i  But  this  feeble  pen  is 
utterly  unable  to  do  justice  to  the  subject ;  gladly  therefore  does  it 
conclude  its  labours  by  transcribing  from  the  works  of  a  late  ho* 
noured  prelate  the  following  eloquent  ajrpeal recommended  to  us  as 
well  by  the  unaffected  elegance  of  its  lai  guage,  as  by  the  pure  and 
lively  devotion  of  the  author.  If,  *  says  the  venerable  Porteus, 

the  great  and  wise  men,  wliose  history  we  have  been  considering, 
were  induced  by  the  appearam  e  ot  a  new  Star  to  search  out,  with  no 
email  labour  and  fatigue,  the  infiuit  Saviour  of  the  w  orld ;  if  they  dis¬ 
dained  not  to  prostrate  themselves  before  him,  and  present  to  him 
the  richest  and  choicest  ^ifu  they  had  to  offer  i  well  may  we,  when 
this  Child  of  the  Most  High,  is  not  only  grown  to  maturity,  but  has 
lived  and  died  and  risen  again  for  us,  apd  is  now  set  down  at 
the  rigbt  band  of  God ;  well  may  we  not  only  pay  our  homage, 
but  our  adorations  to  the  Son  of  God,  and-  offer  to  him  pre¬ 
sents  far  im  re  precious  than  gold,  frankincense,  and  myrrh,  viz» 
furselves,  our  souls,  and  bodi^,  as  a  reasonable,  holy,  and  lively  sa- 
crihcc  to  him .  well  may  we  join  with  that  innumerable  multitude  it 
^eaven  which  is  continually  praising  him,  and  saying,  Blessing, 
tmd  honour,  and  glory,  and  power,  b^  unto  him  that  sitteth  upon  tbt 
throne^  and  uiuo  the  Lamb  for  ever  and  ever.’’ '  pp,  97|  99* 
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Oenflcinen  And  PuUhhers  vcho  have  works  in  the  press^  will  oblige 
the  Conductors  of  the  etc  nc  RtviEvr,  bu  sending  Information 
(post  paid)  of  the  subject,  extent^  and  prohcible  price  of  suck  works  s 
which  ihetf  may  depend  upon  being  communicated  to  the  Public^  if 
consiste^it  wHk  its  plan* 


Dr.  HolUnd  is  prepaiing  for  the  prcfS 
•  Ntrratife  of  hit  Travels  in  the  South 
of  Turkey,  durinir  the  latter  part  of  1 8 1 
and  the  Spring:  of  the  following  year. 
It  will  be  the  principal  object  of  this 
work  to  niTord  sketches  of  the  scenery, 
population,  natural  history,  and  antiqui¬ 
ties  of  those  parts  of  Oreece,  which 
have  hitherto  b^h  more  partially  known 
or  deaertbed ;  the'  narrative,  therefore, 
will  chiefly  regard  the  Author’s  Juurnies 
Hi  the  Ionian  Isles,  Albania,*  Thessaly 
and  soote  phrta  of  Macedonia,*  toother 
with  an  account  of  his  resideinre  at 
Joannina,  the  Capital  and  Court  of  Ali 
Pasha,  and  witb  a  more  cursory  sketch 
of  his  route  throuub  Attica,  the  Morea, 
&C. ;  this  srork  will  probably  be  ready 
for  publication  towards  the  end  of  the 
present  year. 

Mr.  W.  Haygarth  is  printing  a  poem, 
in  three  parts,  descriptive  of  Greece, 
wHb'  notes,  and  classical  illustrations, 
and  eight  engravings  from  sketches  made 
00  the  spot. 

The  Rev.  G.  S.  Faber  has  nearly 
ready  for  the  press,  the  Origin  of  Pagan 
Idolatry  ascertained  from  Historical  Tes¬ 
timony*  and  Circumstantial  Evidence, 
which  will  form  three'  quarto  volumes. 

Mr.  Lloyd  has  in  the  press*  a  trans¬ 
lation  01  the  Trtged  es  of  Al  fieri  which 
wilt  appear  in  the  course  of  the  present 
month. 

The  Recluse  of  Norway,  a  Novel,  by 
Miss  A.  M.  Porter  is  in  the  press. 

Alicia  de  Lacy,  by  Mrs.  West,*  will 
appiar  thia  month. 

t  he  eoiifessiont  of  S'nr  Thomas  Lon- 
fueville;  by  R  P.  Gillies,  Esq.  is 
Bcorly  ready  for  publication. 

The  liallsiitvnt  s  of  Edinburgh  have 
nearly  completed  Roderiidc,  the  lastuf 
tbe  Goths,  a  poem,  by  R.  Southey,  £sq. 
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Mrs.*  Graham’s  Letters  on  India  will 
appear  in  the  course  of  the  present 
month. 

The  whole  of  the  papers  communi¬ 
cated  to  tlie  Philosophical  Transactions, 
by  the  late  John  Smeatbn,  P.R.S.  are 
preparing  for  publication  in  1  vol.  4to. 
to  correspond  with  his  reports  and  esti¬ 
mates  in  3  vols.  4to. 

Lord  Clarendon’s  Essays,  Moral  and 
Entertaining,  on  the  various  Faculties 
and  passions  of  the  Human  Mind,  will 
appear  this  month  in  1  voL  fcap.  octavo. 

Early  in  the  present  month  srill  be 
nublished,  a  new  and  enlargecf  edition, 
Wing  the  third,  of  a  Theological  Trea¬ 
tise,  entitled.  **  A  ^ewway'of  Dividing 
Oid  Controvergm,**  by  BasaniaCet..  The 
object  of  this  work  is  to  >hew  that  those 
who  claim  exclusively  the  title  of  Ortho¬ 
dox,  do  not  carry  their  principles  to  the 
fusr  extent  of  which  they  admit. 

Mr.  William  Linley,  hte  in  the  civil 
aerrioe  of  the  East  India  Company^  has 
in  the  piess,Soimets,  Odes,  and' other 
Poems,  by  the  late  Charles  Lefley,  to¬ 
gether  witb  a  short  account  of  hit  lifh 
and  writings. 

Mr.  Sharon  Turner  b  printing  the 
first  Volume  of  his  History  of  England. 
This  wili'cxtend  flrom  the  Noimiin  Con¬ 
quest  to  the  Reign  of  Edward  the  Third, 
and  comprise  also  the  Literary  History 
of'  England  daring  the  same  period.  It  is 
composed  like-  bis^  History  of  the  Anglo* 
Sasons  from  original  and  authentic 
documents;  it  will  be  published  in  De^ 
cember. 

"  In  ihe  press, and  will  be  immediately 
puhlisheil— A  Voyage  to  the  Isle  of  Elba. 
Traurlatpd  from  the  French  of  Mr,  Ar* 
senne  Thiehaut*  De  Bemeaud^  Emeritna 
Secretary  to  the  Class  of  Literature^ 
Htstory,  and  Antiquitiet,  ia'tbe  Itadian 
Academy^  liev> 
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This  work  is  the  result  of  a  very  re¬ 
cent  visit  by  its  able  author,  to  an  Island, 
at  all  times  worthy  of  the  Traveller's 
notice,  and  render^  at  this  period  still 
more  peculiarly  interesting  to  Europe. 

It  embraces  a  general  view,  not  only  of 
the  Geography  and  Geology  of  Elba, 
but  also  of  its  Natural  History,  Antiqui¬ 
ties,  Typography,  Agriculture,  and 
Commerce,  and  of  the  manners  and 
habits  of  the  population.  It  will  be  ac¬ 
companied  by  an  accurate  Map^  laid 
down  from  actual  observation ;  and  is, 
in  every  particular,  calculated  to  gra¬ 
tify  the  public  curiosity,  concerning  the 
new  dominion  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 

John  Philippart,  Esq.  author  of  the 
Northern  Campaign,  5cc.  is  preparing  for 
publication,  the  Campaign  of  Germany 
and  France,  from  the  expiration  of  the 
armistice,  in  1813,  to  the  abdication  of 
the  throno  by  Bonaparte. 

Mr.  R.  Winter  has  in  the  press,  a 
History  of  Whitby,  the  abbey  of  Streon- 
shalk,  Mnlgrave  castle,  and  other  local 
particulars  within  twenty-five  miles 
round  Whitby  ;  with  a  map  of  the  dis¬ 
trict,  a  Tiew  of  the  town  and  abbey,  and 
several  vignettes. 

Mr.  Wm.  Berry,  late  of  the  College  of 
Arms,  proposes  to  publish  in  a  quarth 
volume,  the  History  of  the  Island  of 
Guernsey,  from  the  remotest  period  to 
the  year  1813 ;  compiled  from  the  MSS 
of  the  late  Henry  Budd,  Esq.  and  illus¬ 
trated  by  thirty  plates. 

A  pair  of  Celestial  Hemispheres,  pro¬ 
jected  by  Mr.  T.  Hemiiig,  of  Magdalc^n 
Hall,  Oxford,  and  engraved  by  Mr. 
lA)wry,  will  soon  be  published,  with  an 
expl.inatory  treatise;  intended,  together, 
to  give  facility  to  the  acquirement  of 
astronomy. 

Air.  Sotheby  will  soon  publish  a 
volume  containing  five  tragedies,  en¬ 
titled,  the  Death  of  Dandey,  Ivan,  Za- 
morm  and  Zama,  tlie  Confession,  and 
Orestes. 

Mr.  R.  Wright,  uaitarian  mission¬ 
ary,  has  in  the  press,  a  plain  view  of 
the  Unitarian  Christian  Doctrine,  in  a 
series  of  essays. 

Count  O’Neil  is  printing  a  Narrative 
of  his  Incarceration,  and  of  the  massa¬ 
cre  of  his  taniily  iuFrance,  during  the 
l^riod  of  the  Revolution  ;  and  of  hw 
second  imprisonment  as  a  prisoner  of 
war.  .... 

Mr.  W.  WooJ,  author  of  an  elegant- 
work  on  Zoography,is  preparing  to  pub¬ 


lish  a  General  Conchology,  with  sciei- 
tific  s|>ecifications. 

The  Churchman  armed  against  the 
Errors  of  the  Times,  is  printing,  as  a 
companion  to  the  Scholar  armed,  in  twa 
octavo  volumes. 

The  Rev.  J.  Ingram,  late  Saxon  pro¬ 
fessor  at  Oxford,  is  preparing  an  edition 
of  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  with  an  English 
translation  and  notes,  a  copious  index, 
a  short  grammar  of  the  Saxon  langaage, 
and  a  map  of  England  during  the  hep¬ 
tarchy;  to  be  published  ia  a  royal 
quarto  volume. 

A  very  important  work  is  in  the  press, 
and  will  be  speedily  published,  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  Colquho\in,on  the  population, 
wealth,  power  and  resources  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish  Empire  : — in  one  volume  4to :  a 
body  of  more  valuable  information  and 
interesting  facts  than  has,  perhaps,  ever 
been  disclosed  to'  the  public  in  so  short 
a  compass,  and  in  which  will  be  found 
detailed  the  value  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and 
of  all  the  Colonies,  Dependencies  and 
Settlements  in  Europe,  America,  Africa, 
and  Asia,  including  the  Ten*itory  under 
the  management  of  the  Flast  India  Com¬ 
pany.  The  whole  illustrated  by  copious 
statistical  tables,  constructed  on  a  new 
and  comprehensive  plan,  so  as  to  be  in- 
telligihle  to  the  meanest  capacity. 

Early  in  June  will  be  published  an  In¬ 
troduction  to  the  Study  of  Bibliography, 
to  which  is  prefixed  a  Memoir  on  the 
Public  Libraries  of  the  Antieiits,  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Hartwell  Horne.  This  work 
embraces  a  general  view  of  the  difierent 
subjects  connected  with  the  study  of 
Bibliography,  the  materials  used  for 
books  in  difierent  ages  of  the  world,  the 
origin  and  progress  of  writing  and 
printing,  the  mechanism  of  the  art ;  the 
knowledge  of  books,  their  relative  values 
and  scaidty,  choice  and  classification 
of  books  for  children,  &c.  &c.,  together 
with  a  copious  notice  of  the  principal 
Authors  who  have  treated  on  Biblio¬ 
graphy,  and  accounts  of  the  chief  mo¬ 
dern,  public,  and  private  Libraries. 

This  work  will  form  two  volumes  8ro. 
and  will  be  illustrated  with  upwards  of 
twenty  engravings,  consisting  of  fsc* 
similies  of  the  Books  of  Images  (exccut- 
in  bistre-coloured  ink,  so  as  faithdily  ts 
represent  the  originals)  specimens  of 
early  printing,  devices  of  tl;e  Aik 
printers,  both  British  tnd  Foreign, 
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ACRICULTUtC. 

Observations  on  the  Effect  of  the 
Corn  Laws,  and  of  a  rise  and  fall  in  the 
price  of  corn  on  the  agriculture  and 
general  wealth  of  the  country.  By  the 
Rev.  T,  R.  Malthu*,  Professor  of  Poli¬ 
tical  Economy  at  the  East  India  College, 
Hertfordshire, 

Observations  on  an  Intended  Propo^ 
sitiun  to  the  Legislature,  in  regard  to  a 
new  arrangement,  as  to  limiting  the 
price  of  corn.  By  Thomas  Strickland, 

A.  M.Svo.  Is.  6<1. 

A  Letter  on  the  Corn  Laws.  By  the 
Karl  of  Lauderdale.  8vo.  3s.  sewed. 

The  Speech  of  the  Hon.  Baron  Hep- 
bum,  of  Smeaton,  on  the  subject  of  the 
Corn  Laws;  delivered  in  a  numerous  and 
respectable  meeting  of  the  County  of 
East  Lothian,  held  at  Hadington,  on  the 
3d  of  March,  1814,  and  published  at  the 
request  of  that  meeting.  8vo,  2s.  sewed. 

AtrriauiTiES. 

Part  VII,  of  The  Border  Antiquities 
tf  England  and  Scotland ;  comprising 
specimens  of  architecture  and  sculpture, 
and  other  vestiges  of  former  ages,  from 
the  earliest  time  to  the  union  of  the  two 
^wns,  accompanied  by  a  sketch  of 
Border  History.  Together  with  illustra¬ 
tions  of  remarkable  incidents  in  Border 
History,  and  Tradition.  By  Walter 
Scott,  F.$q.  4to.  10s.  6d.  and  l6s. 

No.  1.  In  medium  4to.  Price  12s ;  Im¬ 
perial  4to.  price  11.  to  correspond  with 
the  Architectural  Anliquitie.s ;  a  tew 
eopies  in  crown  folio,  price  11.  11s.  6d. 
and  super- royal  foUo,  21.  2s.  to  class 
with  the  new  edition  of  Dugda!e*s  Mo- 
nasticon  of  the  History  and  Antiquities 
•f  Che  Cathedral  Church  of  Salisbury  ; 
illustrated  by  a  series  of  engravings  of 
Views,  Elevations,  Plans,  and  Architec¬ 
tural  details  of  that  e<lifice ;  also,  deline-  * 
atiofas  of  the  Ancient  Monuments  and 
Siulpture:  including  Biographical  Anec¬ 
dotes  of  the  Bishops  and  of  other  emi¬ 
nent  persons  connected  with  the  Church. 
By  John  Britton,  F.  S.  A. 

lllustiations  of  Northern  Antiquities, 
from  the  earlier  Teutonic  and  Scandi¬ 
navian  Romances;  betng  an  abstract  of 
the  Book  of  Heit>es,  and  Nibciungen  Lay ; 
with  Translations  of  Metrical  Tales, 


from  the  old  German,  Danish,  Swedish, 
and  Icelandic  Languages;  with  notes 
and  Dissertations,  royal  4to.  31.  3s.  bds. 

BIOGRAPHY* 

Memoirs  of  r  celebrated  Literary  and 
Political  Character  from  1742,  to  1757. 
8vo.  7s.  6d, 

A  Translation  of  the  First  Part  of  the 
Memoirs,  &c.  of  Baron  de  Grimm,  for 
tlie  years  1753  to  1770,  which  completes 
the  work.  2  vols.  8vo.  11,  Bs.— The 
French  edition  in  seven  vols.  I'he 
Brst  three  and  the  last  two  are  sold  st‘pa- 
rately  to  complete  Sets. 

CHEMISTRY. 

The  Chemical  Guide  ;  or,  Complete 
Companion  to  the  Portable  Chest  of 
Chemistry  ;  containing  full  directions 
for  making  and  using  as  the  different 
tests  or  Reagents  employed  in  the 
Analysis  of  artificial  and  natural  Pro¬ 
ducts;  a  great  variety  of  amusing  and 
instructive  experiments,  the  means  of 
improving  different  soils,  of  detecting 
the  adulteration  of  medicinal  and  other 
substances,  preparing  colours,  inks,  &c. 
used  by  artists  and  manufacturers,  a 
view  of  animal  chemistry,  as  explaining 
the  laws  and  functions  of  the  animated 
structure,  the  phenomena  of  Disease,  a 
a  chemical  glossary,  &c.  &c.  By  Reece 
and  Co.  of  the  Chemical  and  Medicat 
Hall.  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

CLASSICAL  LITERATURE. 

Prosodia  Grxca ;  sive,  Metrorum  Grae- 
corura,per  Kegulas  et  Exempla  Exposl- 
tio.  In  usum  Studlosae  Juventutis.  Pars  I. 
AliO,  Part  II.  a  dissertation  on  the  versi¬ 
fication  of  Homer,  and  the  Use  of  the 
Digamma  in  his  poems  ;  to  which  -is 
subjoined  the  first  Book  of  the  Iliad,  with 
notes  illustrative  of  the  rules  of  versi¬ 
fication.  By  George  Dunbar,  F.RS.E. 
Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh.  8vo.  5s. 

PINE  ARTS. 

Part  the  First  in  folio,  Portraits  of 
lllustrioos  Personages  of  Great  Britain, 
with  Biographical  and  Historical  me¬ 
moirs  of  their  Lives  and  Actions.  By 
Edmund  Lodge,  Esq.  Lancaster  Herald, 
F.S.A. 
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Part  1  cootaint.— I.  Sir  Philip  Sidney 
front  thr  collettiim  of  hit  th« 

Duke  of  Bedford  at  burn.  H  nry 
Howard,  Earl  of  Northamptob  :  from  the 
collection  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  the  Rariof 
Carli>le,  at  Cattle  Howard.  3.  William^ 
first  Lord  Pa({;et  ?  from  the  c<illecttoi>  of 
the  Rt.  Hun.  the  Earl  of  Uxbridj^e,  at 
Beaudetert.  4.  Qneen  Catharine  Parr; 
from  theColhction  of  Dawson  Turner, 
Btq.  A.M.  P.R.A.  and  L»&  5.  Sir  Tho¬ 
mas  Bodley  :  from  the  original  in  the 
Boilleian  Gallery,  Oxford.  6.  Thomas 
Radclytfe,  third  Earl  of  Sussex ;  from  the 
collection  of  Wtn.  Radclyffe,  Esq*  Col* 
lege  of  Arms, 

Werner’s  ncmenclature  of  Colours, 
with  Additions,  arranged  so  as  to  render 
it  highly  u>eful  to  the  Arts  and  Sciences, 
particularly  Zool  ogy, Botany ,Cheinistry, 
Mineralogy,  and  Morbid  Anatoui}*  ;  an¬ 
nexed  to  which  are  Examples,  selected 
fiom  well  known  objects  in  the  Animal, 
Vegetable,  and  Mineral  Kingdom.  By 
Patrick  Syme,  Flower  Painter,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  Painter  to  the  Wernerian  and 
Calttloniaa  Horticultural  Societies.  Svo. 
14s. 

Practical  Directions  •  for  learning 
flower  Drawing ;  elegantly  painted  in 
royal  4to.  and  illustrated  by  twelve 
beautifully  coloured  Drawings,  and  six 
Outlines  of  Flowers.  Price  11.3s.  bds. 

GEOLOaV. 

An  account  of  the  Basalts  of  Saxony, 
wiihobst  rvaiions  on  the  origin  of  Basalt 
in  general.  By  J.  F.  Daubuisson,  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  National  Institute,  and  one  of 
the  principal  engineer^  to  the  Board  of 
Mines  in  France,  with  a  •  map  of  the 
Saxon'  Erzgeburge,  from  Petri:  Trans¬ 
lated,  with  notes,  by  P,  Neil,  F.R.S.E. 
and  F:L.S.  Secretary  to  the  Wernerian 
Natural  History  Society.  Svo. 

HISTORY. 

An  Enquiry  into  the  History  of  Scot¬ 
land,  preceding  the  Reign  of  Malcolm 
111.  or  the  Year  1056,  including  the 
authentic  History  of  that  period.  To 
which  is  added,  a  Dissertation  on  the 
Origin  and  Progress  of  the  Scythians  or 
Goths ;  being  an  Introduction  to  the 
Ancii  nt  and  Modem  History  of  Buropew 
By  John*  Finkertor,  with  a  plate  and 
six  maps.  3vols.8vo.  II.  10s.  boards. 

A  History  of  the  iToiveia.ty  and  Col¬ 
leges  of  Cambridge  3  including  noticea 


relating  to  the  Founders  and  F.minent 
Men.  By  O.  Dver,  A.  B.  Ibrmerly  of 
Emmaniit  1  College.  Cambridge.  Illus¬ 
trated  by  32  Eiit:raving8,  in  2  vols.  Svo, 
21.  2s.  in  2  vols.  royal  Svo.  31.  3s ;  and 
in  2  vol.  4ta.  with  proofs  on  india 
paper,  71.  7s.  bds. 

The  Chronicles  of  Scotland.  Pub¬ 
lished  from  several  old  manuscripts.  By 
Robert  Lindsay,  of  Pitscottlc.  2  vols« 
Svo.  II.  Is. 

The  History  of  the  Town  and  Port  of 
Dover,  and  of  Dover  Castle ;  with  an 
account  of  the  .Cinque  Ports.  By  the 
Rev.  John  Lyon,  minister  of  St.  Mary’s 
Dover.  2  vols  4to.  I  S' plates. 

A  Histoiy  of  the  Propagation  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  among  the  Heathens,  since  the 
Reformation.  By  the  Rev.  William 
Brown,  M.D.  2  vols.  Svo,  11.  4$. 

Journals  of  the  Sieges  undertaken  by 
the  Allies  in  Spain,  in  tlie  years  1811 
and  1812,  with  notes.  By  Brevet  Lieut. 
Col.  Jolm  J.  Jones,  of  the  corps  of 
Royal  Engineers,  illustrated  by  plates, 
Svo.  1  Ss. 

MEDICTNB  AND  CHIRURCERY. 

An  Account  of  Baths,  anti  of  a  Madeira 
House,  at  Bristol :  with  a  Drawing  and 
Description  of  a  Pulmometer  i  and 
Cases,  showing  its  Utility  iu  ascertain¬ 
ing  the  State  of  the  Lungs  in  Diseasat 
of  the  Chest.  By  Edward  Kt  ntisb, 
M.D.  Physician  to  the  Bristol  Dispen¬ 
sary,  and  to  St.  Peter’s  Hospital.  Svo. 
3s.  6d.  sewed. 

An  Essay  on  the  Prevention  and  Cure 
of  Insanity ;  with  observ'ations  on  the 
Rules  for  the  Detection  of  Pretenders  to 
Madness,  By  George  Nesse  Hill,  Medi¬ 
cal  Surgeon,  -  and  Surgeon  to  t|ie  Bene¬ 
volent-  Institution  for  the  Delivery  of 
poor^marrieu*  Women  in  Chester.  Svo. 
12s.  boards. 

MI&CELLAMBOU8. 

The  History  of  Fiction,  being  a  Cri¬ 
tical  Account  of  the  usost  edebrated 
Prose  Works  of  Fiction,  from  the  earliest 
Greek  Romances  to^  the  Novels  of  tho 
present  age.  By  John  Dunlop.  3  voH. 
post  8vo.  11.  11s.  6d. 

Letters  on  thb  Wntingk  and  Charac¬ 
ter  of  Rouseau.  By-  Mad.  de  Stael  j  Svo. 
58.  The  same  in  French. 

Proceedings  of  the  Glasgow  Lancas- 
terian  Schools  Society,  wta  Meeting  held 
OB  the  31 81  of  January,  ISlAj  withli* 
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lustrations  and  Remarks.  By  Joseph 
fux.  Secretary  of  the  4ust  tutlou  for 
pit  moting.  the  British  Svsttiii  for  the 
Ediicatioa  of  ihe  lahoiirin^  and  uiauu- 
cla^ises  of  so*:  eiy,  of  every  re¬ 
ligious  perauasioD.  8vo  lU. 

Instiuctiuns  to  Young  Spoi  t^m  n,  with 
Difft'Ctioos  fir  ibi  choice.  Care  nnd  iiia- 
nagemeot  of  giins^  (imts  toi  (he  Pre* 
serraton  of  Ga<uc,  and  lusti uctions for 
shooting  V  .Idtowl :  to  whicu  is  added  a 
concise  abridgment  of  the  principal 
Game  Laws,  foolscap  8vo.  5s. 

Rabcuhorsi’a  Dictionary  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  and  English  Laiiguage< ;  rn  two 
parts.  By  G.  H.  Nohden,  LL.  D.  Fl  .D. 
Author  o;  the  German  Grammar,  Ele¬ 
ments,  and  Excrciscs.squaie  It.  Is. 

boards. 

Moonshine  :  cpnsisting  of  Remarks  in 
Verse,  on  various  Subjects,  and  ou  part 
of  England  and  Wales  ;  anioug  others, 
Dariford  Heath  and  the  Vicinity  of  the 
Cray — Rochester,  Jdaidstone,  Isle  of 
Thanct,  Guernsey,  Ricgate,  Arundel,. 
Northampton,  Hlghgate,  Bath^  Wellsj 
Chtdder,  Bristol,  Hi  rtfurd,  Colebiook 
Dale,  New  Passage,  Brecon,  Hafod, 
Aheryst  with,  Dulgr l!y,  Anglesi  a,  Bangor 
Caernarvon,  Couway,  Vale  of  Clyde, 
Bala,  MalwhyH,  Mont  ornery,  Fes- 
tinion ;  and  8«>me  of  the  Scats  adjacent. 

2  vols.  8vo.  11.  Is.  boards. 

The  Expeditious  Aiiti  mdician  ;  or, 
Preceplor^s  Arithmetical  Class  Book: 
containing  six  separate  sets  of  Origi¬ 
nal  Questions  to  exemplify  and  illustrate 
an  important  improvement  in  the  Prac¬ 
tice  of  teach. rig  the  first  Five  Rules  of 
Arithmit  e,  Simple  and  Compound,  by 
peculiar  Methods  not  in  Use,  and  by 
which  Accuracy  and  Expedition  are  at¬ 
tained  with  unusual  Facility,  in  a  far 
greater  degree  than  by  any  other  hither¬ 
to  invented,  B.  Danby  and  J.  Leng, 
Hull.  7  part'i,  l2mo.  Price  7s. 

Proofs  of  ti^  M  is-statemeni  of  Facts 
contained  in  an  attack  upon  the  Fnlelity 
and  Veracity  otthe  Author  of  a  T  ui^to 
the  Giande  Chartreuse  and  Alet,  which 
is  inserted  in  the  Chiisti.in  Dbs  rver 
for  January  1814.  lllustraterl  by  vari- 
oQs  Extracts  from  the  Port  Royalists. 
9vo.  2s.  6d. 

Results  of  Experience  in  the  Treat¬ 
ment  of  Cases  of  Defective  Utterance, 
from  l>eficiencies  in  the  Root  ot  the 
Mouth,  and  other  Imperft  ctions  and 
Mal-conformations  of  the  Organs  of 
Bpeteb  ;  witn  Observations  on  Cases  of 


Amentia,  and  tardy  and  imperfect  De» 
v<'lo|M'fiients  of  the  Pacult  es.  By  John 
Thelwail,  K>q. 

Annuls  of  the  Poor  ;  containing  tba 
Djirynian’i*  Daugiiter,  with  considtrahia 
Additonsythe  .Ntgro  Strvaot;  and  the 
Yourig  Cuttaffpr  By  the  Rev. 

R  cl'inond,  A.M.  Kt  cfoi  ofTurvey,  Bed¬ 
fordshire,  and  Chaplain  to  bis  Royal 
Highiit'ss  the  Duice  of  iCent  and  Strat* 
hern.  12mo.  7s.  hoards. 

porrav. 

Bonaparte  :  a  Poem.  Price  Is.  6d. 

A  Song  of  Triumph.  By  Williani 
Sotheby,  E^q.  4to.  price  28  fid. 

The  Couimeinorviuon  ot  Reyn  'Ids,  in 
Two  pans  wiib  Noic*,  and  other  Poems. 
By  Martin  Arclier  Shee,  E^q.  R.A.  fcap. 
8vo  os.  boards. 

Odi  0(1  the  Deliverance  of  &irop«.  Bf 
J.  H.  Merivaie,  Ecq  8vo.  D.  6d 

Tears  of  the  Novel  Writers,  or 
Fict.onS  Urn;  to  which  is  add«<l  i^is- 
](les  to  the  most  celebrated  Authors  of 
the  nineteenth  Ccutury.  Dediitaled  to 
J.  T.  Mathias,  Esq.  fcap*  8vo.  prioo. 
3s.  fid. 

Lavinia;  or  the  Bard  of  IrwcIPs 
Lament  \  an  elegiac  poem,  foolscap  $vo. 
priLe2». 

Individuality ;  or.  the  Causes  of  Reci¬ 
procal  Misapprehension,  a  poem  in  € 
books.  By  Maitha  Ann  Sellon.  8v.>.  ]2s« 
St.  iElian’s  ;or,  the  Cu.s  ng  We.l^  a 
Poem  ill  Five  Cantos.  By  Cbailutte 
Wardle.  8vo.  6s.  boards. 

The  Paradise  of  Coqmttes,  a  Poem, 
in  nine  paits,  f<.olscap  8vo.  9s. 

Eight! eii  Hundred  a iad  Thirteen:  a 
Poem,  ill  two  pa  its.  The  first  contain¬ 
ing  a  Retrospect  of  the  extraordinary 
events  that  have  taken  place  on  the 
Continent  of  Euiopt'  during  that  period  ; 

■  the  Second,  a  ra pul  View  ot  the  pre.  ent 
Stite  of  Br.tain.  a:  d  th  *  pru. able  re¬ 
sults  of  the  Jate  (K'toirrences.  By  Mrs. 
Grant,  of  l.ag4.tii.  8vu  ^s.  boards. 

'*  Fdi.lTiCAt. 

Of  Bor.ap.'^rte  and  the  Bo'jrlions,  and 
the  Necessity  of  rallying  round  our  Le¬ 
gitimate  Priiice!»  lor  the  Sah’iy  of  France 
and  that  of  Eniope.  By  Fi  A.  Oe Cha¬ 
teaubriand  4s. 

The  Valii!*  and  Utility  of  tb»*  Freedom 
of  the  Hanse  I’owns  B\  1.  L.  v.  Hess. 
Translated  fioui  the  German  MSS.  by 
B.  Crusen.  8vos  boerds 
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'THSOLOCY. 

The  Claims  of  Dr.  Priestley  in  the  Con¬ 
troversy  with  Bishop  Horsley  restated 
and  vindicated,  in  Reply  to  the  Animad¬ 
versions  of  the  Rev.  Heneage  Horsley, 
Prebendary  of  St.  Asaph,  annexed  to  the 
late  Republication  of  his  Father’s 
Tracts,  dedicated  by  permission  to  the 
Prince  Regent.  By  Thomas  Belsham. 
8vo.  4s.  boards 

Sermons.  By  the  Rev.  Archibald  Ali¬ 
son,  LL.  B.  Pcel)endary  of  Sarum,  &c. 
tvo.  12s.  boards. 

Rural  Discourses.  By  William  CUy- 
ton,  of  Saffron  Walden. '8vo.  lOs.  6(1. 

In  the  Press,  an  Edition  in  2  vois. 
Ifmo,  Price  4s.  stitched,  fof  the  Use 
of  Families,  Schools,  and  Religious 
Societies. 

Remains  selected  from  the  MSS.  of 
the  Rev.  James' Bowden,  late  Minister  at 
Tooting,  Surrey.  Edited  by  Richard 
Bowd»n.  8vo.  12s.  boards. 

Spiritual  Blessings:  a  Sermon,  in¬ 
cluding  Observations  on  Divine  Sove¬ 
reignty  and  Personal  Election.  By 
Joseph  Fletcher,  A.M.  2nd  edition,  re¬ 
vised,  and  enlarged.  8vo.  28.  boards. 

The  Predestined  Thief ;  or,  a  Dialogue 
between  a  Calvinistic  Preacher  and  a 
Thief  condemned  to  the  Gallows;  in 
which  is  represented,  in  a  copy  drawn 


as  it  were  from  the  Lifej  the  influence  of 
Calvinistic  Principles  in  producing 
crimes  and  impieties  of  every  sort,  and 
the  impediments  placed  by  those  prin¬ 
ciples*  in  the  way  of  the  •  Sinner’s  Re¬ 
pentance,  .  and  amendment  of  Dfe. 
With  an  application  of  the  recent  case 
of  Robert  Kendall,  who  was  ey.ecuted  at 
Northampton,  August  13, 1813.  Trans> 
lated  from  the  original  Lat*.,^;  publish¬ 
ed,  London,  1651,  withoi  /  either  the 
Author’s  or  Printer’s  name. 

The  Present  state  of  the  Greek  Church 
in  Russia,  or  a  Summary  of  Christian 
Divinity.  By  Platon,  late  metropolitan 
of  Moscow.  Translated  from  the  Scht- 
voiiian ;  with  a  preliminary  memoir  on 
■the  ^clesiastical  Establishment  in 
Russia,  and  an  appendix,  containing  an 
account  of  the  Origin,  and  different 
sects  of  Russian  Dissenters.  By  Robert 
Piukerton.  8vo.  9s. 

TOPOORAPHT. 

Travels  to  the  Source  of  the  Misotiri 
'  River,  and  across,  the  American  Conti¬ 
nent  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Performed 
by  order  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  years  1804,  1805, 
and  1806.  By  Captains  Lewis  and 
Clarke.  4lo.  21. 12t.  6d. 
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